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A GREAT number of Americans, evidently with little knowledge 
- of France, or of what is, properly speakiug, French litera- 
ture, measure everything French by what they have pleased 
to learn of the lower status of French life on the Boulevards, where 
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THE PARISIAN. 

Vol. 8. JANUARY, 1900. No. 1. 

THE BUTTES-CHAUMONT. 

(From the Revue Illustrie.) 



LAKE IN THE BUTTES-CHAUMONT. 

IF you know the Buttes-Chaumont you must love the place. 
From whence came the name Chaumont ? Grammatici 
certant; you have only the embarrassment of choice. 

" Chaumont ? " says one, " that stands for Chauve-Mont, 
the bald, arid, sterile mountain: in reality, it was once nothing 
more than the dunes of Berck." 

" You are mistaken," replies another; 4t Chaumont is for 
Chaud-Mont. It is a hill which is the fruit of volcanic erup- 
tion; it is a burning mountain." 

" Poor reasoning! " exclaims a third. '* Do you not see that 
there have been lime quarries there? There, a mountain 
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1* THE PARISIAN. 

which furnishes chaux (lime) ought to be called Chaux-Mont. " 

" Pardon me! What about the noble family, the Saint- 
Chaumonts, who once owned a manor here ? Do you not see 
that they gave their name to the butte of Saint-Chaumont, or 
Chaumont for short ? " 

" 1 should be of your opinion, perhaps, if I did not know 
that in former times there was a chapel here dedicated to Saint- 
Cbautnont, sponsor of Clotaire III. and Bishop of Lyon, in the 
seventh century." 

In such a discordant concert who can find the key ? It is 
of little importance, after all. 

Every one knows vaguely that the Buttes- Chaumont are 
behind the heights of the Faubourg Saint Martin. 

Think of this region four hundred years ago. It was all 
country then; Paris began at the St. Denis gate. All beyond 
was an arid desert. There were only sandy ridges between 
the green stretches of* Notre- Dame des Vertus, Pr6s-Saint- 
Gervais, and the groves of Belleville and Romainville. Upon 
the summit stood the gallows of Montfaucon. On the top of 
great stone blocks, forming a platform fifty by thirty feet, 
flanked by a granite staircase, stood sixteen pillars connected 
at half their height and at the top by double wooden girders, 
from which hung the chains for the condemned; there was 
room for twenty-four to be hanged. 

In the centre of the platform was the cave of the charnel 
house, where the dead were put to make room for new victims. 
A cross stood near by for the confession in extremis. 

Sometimes in the morning, to lugubrious, resounding chants, 
two priests ascended the buttes with slow steps; a child carried 
the cross ; the hangman, clothed in red, preceded the convict, 
whom he led under the horrible scaffolding. The footsteps 
and chants frightened and put to flight flocks of crows, inter- 
ested spectators, who ranged themselves at a distance, utter- 
ing their rancorous cries. 

It was an ill-omened spot; the belated traveler went round 
by Romainville, or preferred the longer route through the 
domain of the Lazarists, in order to enter Paris, rather than 
cross this field of death. The gallows finally disappeared, 
other scaffoldings replaced them, less lugubrious, instruments 
of life and not of death, the famous mills of the Villette, of 
which the chronicles have preserved the picturesque names, 
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THE BUTTES-CHAUMONT. 18 

precious titles for comic operas: the Moulin EndiablS, the 
Vieux Moulin, the Petit Moulin, the Moulin du Coq, the Moulin 
des Bruy&res, the Moulin de la Folie, the Moulin de la Tour, 
the Moulin de la Motte, the Moulin du Coffre, -the 
Moulin de la Crosse, the Moulin w des Chopinettes, and their 
crreat black wines turned on the dusky buttes, as 



lime and plas- IN THE buttks-chaumont. 

ter; the buttes 

were opened up; high, juxtaposed niches gave access to the 

subterranean passages, and made one think of some grand 

cloister; the scaffoldings reared their meagre skeletons like 

the gallows of old. 

At the beginning of this century changing destiny willed 
that the Buttes-Chaumont should become the dumping grounds 
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14 THE PARISIAN. 

for the refuse of the plain of St. Denis. This region was in 
this state at the end of the First Empire. 

The greatest historical date for the Buttes-Chaumont is 1814. 
On the 30th of March of that memorable year a handful of 
brvae men, composed of the youth of the schools, held the 
Prussians in check there for a whole day. It was useless 
heroism. The same night in a saloon at Villette, called the 
Petit Jardinety kept by Lebrun, the representatives of the 
French army and the foreigners signed, by the light of a 
candle, the capitulation of Paris. 

This valiant day of the students at the Buttes was marked 
by a tragi-comical episode. A Cossack squadron, under Count 
Woronzow, was drawn up before a barricade defended by only 
four Parisians; one fired while the other three loaded, and at 
each shot a Cossack fell. Count Woronzow, seeing that his 
force was visibly diminishing, sent an officer to reconnoitre the 
situation ; the officer took twenty men, and advanced to find a 
breach in the barricade, but what he had taken, at a distance, 
for a solid wall, was only a mass of decomposing matter at the 
foot of the hill. The officer and twenty men had to force their 
way through this unpleasant marsh, and those who escaped 
the French bullets were asphyxiated; their death was a varia- 
tion upon that of Heliogabalus. 

In truth, among the many statues that adorn the lawns of the 
buttes, such as the Harponneur and the Porteuse de Pain, it 
is regrettable that no monument recalls this memorable defense 
of Paris. It is a glorious souvenir, both historical and local, 
and there ought to stand in bronze, at the foot of the rock of 
the Sibyl, the brave men of the buttes defying, from their bar- 
ricade, the Cossacks of Woronzow. 

The next day, the 31st of March, 18 14, two horsemen, in 
rich dress, surrounded by a brilliant galaxy of staff officers and 
escorts of an innumerable army, stood upon the height and 
swept with their field glasses the splendid panorama of Paris, 
their conquest: these were the two Emperors, Alexander, of 
Russia, and Frederick William, of Prussia. 

This is the only princely visit that the Buttes-Chaumont can 
count 

The Buttes-Chaumont, as a park — marvelously ignored and 
neglected — dates from 1863. It occupies only a part of the old 
buttes, the first of which begin at the St. Martin gate. The 
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A VIEW OF THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 



gallows stood near the Combat wall, not far from the Rue 
Vicq-d'Azir, where the executioner lives to-day, as though a 
far-off tradition kept the hangman in this quarter. 

This triangular park measures about 54 acres, with walks 25 
feet wide and a cascade 216 feet high; it is bounded by the 
Rues Manin, Bolivar, and Crim6e — not far from the lugubrious 
Rue Botzaris, behind the dwelling of the mysterious woman 
who was cut in pieces. The pretty name of Botzaris merits a 
better reputation; the valiant Armatoles, who bore it, ought 
not to be proud of his god-child. 

But the best topography is accumulated in this poetic, ex- 
quisite park, the equivalent of which one would seek almost 
vainly in the world. 

The Buttes-Chaumont offers a delicious variety, in its ingen- 
ious diminutive, the reduced expression of grand nature. It is 
a picturesque amusement for unfortunate stay-in-towns. It is 
a compendium of scenery. Here, sloping hills and glens offer 
the restful spectacle of grassy lawns, shaded with large, thick- 
set trees; there, the clear stream tinkles like poetry; suddenly 
the scene is changed, there is an abyss, an abrupt precipice, 
and bold and sharp rocks, a cliff suspended above a motionless 
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lake, a torrent precipitated through a rocky ravine, the distant 
bridge thrown across the yawning crevasse, such as the Pont 
St Louis, from Vintimille; farther away one sees a suspended 
foot bridge, cascades sing in nooks under the curtains of ver- 
dure, fords of flat stones cross the streams, and, above all. 
upon the summit of a rock copied from a picture of the island 



STATUE OP THE HARPOONER. buttCS in the 

time of the 
mills, the quarries and the gallows. This road enters the Park and 
winds to the right and left. The green terraces rise one above 
another, broken by glens, plateaux and labyrinths, from the 
view points of which one can see Paris like a panoramic plain. 
Then surprises await you: this way borders a precipice ; the 
torrent rushes beneath, excited by the call of the next cascade; 
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turning a curve, you discover the lake, its canoes, islands, and 
flocks of white swans. Then a little rise in the ground hides 
everything, a path leads you astray, and you see the belvidere 
no more.; it is as though you were in another park, where there 
was neither rock nor lake, and you must wander a long time 
before again seeing the temple of the Sibyl. 

The railroad runs through a deep valley, the sides of which 
are covered with a light growth of pine. Descending this half 
way, you see no more of the buttes, nor the houses on the hori- 
zon, and you have the delicious, although illusory, sensation of 
retirement, of isolation, of distance. 

In the middle of the near-by lake, abrupt and straight as 
the spire of some colossal cathedral, the rocky island rears to- 
ward the sky its crest, crowned with the temple of the Sibyl 
of Tiburtis. Its sides are seamed and scarred by the fury of 
the elements, leaving fissures and crevasses, which are crossed 
by rustic bridges; the slope is more gentle toward the north, 
and paths, a little too regular, divide the lawns and shrubbery. 
The opposite side of the cliff is abrupt, and the waters of the 
lake wash at its foot; on the summit a single arched bridge 
connects it with the cliff on the other side of the ravine. This 
is called the Bridge of Crime : outcasts come there to throw 
themselves into emptiness and be assured of a quick death. 

What a variety of aspects, according to time and weather ! 
On Sundays schoolboys, workmen's families, the bourgeoisie of 
the Rue de Meaux throng the borders of the lake and dispute 
over the chairs at the hour of the military concert given on the 
waten During the week children are brought there by the 
poorer class of mothers, who sew or knit in the shadow of the 
rocks. The pale child from the industrial school comes there 
on Thursdays to roll his hoop. At all times, and especially in 
the evening, melancholy types sleep on the benches. The park 
is certainly ill-frequented; but, as it was built from a feeling 
of pity by the Emperor, the more unfortunates one sees there, 
the better its destiny conforms to the purpose of the founder. 

What one should not fail to see is the buttes on the evening 
of a popular fete, when colored fires burn on the lawns, Japan- 
ese lanterns light up the trees like small moons, and from the 
top of the temple of the Sibyl the artificial fire throws its. 
rugged shadow in sharp relief over the mirror of the tranquil 
lake. This spot may be called the rustic marvel of Paris. 

L£o Claretie. 
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By Maurice MontAgut. 
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'HERE was, on the outskirts of 
Versailles, a cabaret famous 
in those times; in the hunting sea- 
lien the King was at the chateau, the 
e-aux-Belles was the rendez-vous of the 
s of the guard and young gentlemen, 
s of good wine and fat pullets, 
ire was always a merry company there, 
ach evening, they danced to the violin 
great building connected with the hos- 
an old stable, which was transformed 
ballroom; from which came, no donbt, 
legorical name of Grange-aux-Belles. 
: place, despite its general patronage, 
its tone; one could dine there without 
The old Due de Richelieu was among 
requent customers; noble families 
id there sometimes in parties and out 
iosity. While the men lingered at the 
the women watched the diverse soci- 
rell pleased with the little feeling of 
ture it gave them. 

srything was pretty and lively. The 
, were high, and while dining the guests 
entertained with music and a stage 
rmance. 

the morning of the 2 2d of April, 1769, 

>oms of the cabaret were unusually 

led, and even the gardens, where the 

lilies were beginning to bloom, were 

ged with people. 

Un this day the Countess Du Barry was to 

be presented at the Court of Versailles. This ceremony had 

been delayed for a month, but at last the King had abruptly 

decided upon the date, and the nobility hastened to salute the 

favorite and please His Majesty. 

A room on the ground floor, furnished with four tables, was 
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well filled when the host appeared — Jobardinet, who was always 
i good humor, since he was making a fortune. 

44 Pierre, Baptiste, Frangois ! " he called. " Quickly, an- 

her table, here, for this young gentleman." 

And while a fifth table, brought in haste, was being laid, the 
new arrival relieved himself slowly of his cloak, his hat and his 
sword, glancing around him curiously. Very young, but cer- 
tainly a gentleman — everything proclaimed the fact: his cos- 
tume, the fineness of his features, the whiteness of his hands 
and his self-possession. 

44 Monsieur the Marquis desires ? " inquired the impressed 
waiter. 

44 1 am only a baron," replied the newcomer, loud enough 
for all the room to hear, " like my father before me, like my 
ancestors for a thousand years, the Baron de Croix simply. 
Serve me with the best you have, and quickly, for I am 
hungry." 

From the four corners of the room the others watched the 
newcomer, and there was a pause in conversation. 

Near the window was a captain of a regiment at Beauce, with 
two or three other men and two girls, pretty but not very 
young; the captain was Jean Combre des Encombrailles, be- 
longing to a good family, living upon little money, the dread 
of hotel-keepers, whom he imposed upon and threatened if 
something went against his will — that is to say, when they 
seemed surprised that he should leave the inn without paying 
his bill. He was tall, large and strong, with a rough voice and 
vulgar appearance. Yet he generally pleased the women, and 
especially the class to which the two girls who were with him 
belonged, and whom he addressed, in a loud tone, as Liseron 
and Verdurette. 

From the first the Baron de Croix displeased the Captain, 
who twirled his moustache and rolled his eyes about 

At the next table to the right dined the Councillor de 
Mareuil, with his daughter Olympe, to whom, upon this fine 
morning, he presented the world of fashion under this joyous 
aspect for the first time. The Councillor gravely and in a low 
tone explained the different people and their social standing in 
an interesting manner, because he had many acquaintances 
and an easy way of reading character from faces. 

His daughter listened with downcast eyes, and a modesty all 
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the more remarkable because she was very pretty, sometimes 
smiling discreetly as she glanced furtively toward such and 
such an one of whom her father was speaking. She seemed to 
be enjoying it all very much, but from the moment the Baron 
de Croix appeared her attention was absorbed by him. 

A short distance away to the left four men from the prov- 
inces were eating with a fair appetite, like people who find 
everything that is served to them good; they drank with the 
same appreciation, yet seemed to be in anything but a gay 
mood, and their conversation disclosed much disquietude 

* 4 My poor Billourdan," said one, " I believe you have led us 
astray; to have such a fine appearance the house must salt its 
bills as well as the cookery; they treat us like people of qual- 
ity, but we have not the purse for such a position; I tremble 
at the thought of how the adventure will end." 

44 Alas! " replied Billourdan, " I own to my imprudence; I 
do not know Versailles any better than you do, and if I made 
you come here it was because the viands smelled good. In our 
province one can eat at little expense, and my blunder was 
pardonable, but not the less embarrassing." 

44 They are bringing more dishes," exclaimed the third, in 
terror. 44 Refuse them; that would be more honest All the 
money we have together will never pay for this." 

''Properly spoken, Fillol," answered Billourdan; "but — 
are you not a little hungry still ? " 
_ "Alas! One could eat for an eternity here. " 

44 Well?" 

44 Without reckoning," said the fourth, " we must certainly 
have been insolvent for the last half-hour, so a little more, a 
little less, what does it matter ? We shall be able to endure 
the shame better when we have had enough to eat." 

The three applauded. 

44 Bravo, Lin eel! You had Minerva as well as Ulysses for 
god-parents, and, really, one could not refuse such wine — " 

And they touched their glasses and laughed, in spite of their 
fears, for they were young and in good health. 

When the Baron de Croix demanded the best in his imperious 
voice, they looked up. 

44 There is one," remarked Fillol, <4 who has a full pocket, 
and is sure of being able to recompense his host. Happy 
man!" 
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44 Bah! M said Billourdan, " I defy any one to dine better 
than we have! To ourselves, my friends! M 

Near the door was seated a bourgeois, undoubtedly a mer- 
chant of something, and no less certainly a Jew, and a satisfied 
one; he had opposite him a healthy-looking monk, who was 
evidently fond of a good dinner. 

They made themselves known to each other with a great 
show of politeness: 

"Brother Saint- Ampoule." 

•' My name is Kleischmann." 

Such were the different characters that the young Baron de 
Croix contemplated in the intervals of service, but soon his 
eyes were attracted to the table of the Councillor de Mareuil, 
and he thereafter paid attention only to Oiympe, to the great 
disgust of Liseron and Verdurette, who admired him greatly, 
both for his good looks and his ease of manner. 

The conversation, suspended for a moment, was renewed at 
each table; again turniug to the event of the day, to the pre- 
sentation of the Countess Du Barry, which was to take place after 
the hunt They spoke of the long resistance, the opposition 
of the Dauphin and the princesses, the perplexity of His Majesty 
among all the intrigues, the discontent of Choiseul, the hopes 
of the Due d'Aiguillon, and the puns of Richelieu. There was 
much discussion as to how the ceremony would pass off. 

Jean Combre des Encotnbrailles chanted the couplets of the 
Bourbonnaise, and declared for the favorite, whose brother, 
the inventor, Count Jean Du Barry, was a friend of his, a good 
comrade, with an open hand and heart. The Councillor de 
Mareuil smiled at this, knowing too well who paid for the 
generosities of the King, which appeared plain enough on the 
books of State. 

The Baron de Croix, alone amidst the general conversation 
and gaiety, grew melancholy, and forgot his dinner. He 
thought of himself, of the grandeur of the world, of the mys- 
teries of Versailles, all of which was new to him, and which 
attracted him. He reviewed his life, and sighed, although to 
most people his lot seemed an enviable one. 

He remembered his sad childhood in the loneliness of an 
isolated province, with his father, who was disgusted with life, 
humiliated in the position of a younger son in a wealthy and 
noble family; he remembered his youthful dreams, and how he 
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trembled evfen at the name of Versailles, dreaming of the bril- 
liancy of the Court, the glory of camp life, of beautiful women 
and brave men. Then his father died, and he had mourned 
for him three years, but death did not stop there; his uncle 
and two cousins died, one after the other, within a few months. 
He was the last of the name, heir to a fortune, master of vast 
domains, mountains and plains and valleys without number, 
immensely wealthy, and all that at twenty-three. 

Then he had decided to leave his property, to come to Paris, 
to Versailles, to study life, to breathe the air of the Court and 
take rank among his peers, in the young, turbulent nobility. 
But he did not know any one, and on this day he stopped by 
chance, without knowing of the ceremony, and having but one 
aim and ambition, to create useful friends for himself, com- 
rades of a certain standing, who could present him and push 
him forward. 

• But how to obtain them ? He could not throw himself upon 
the neck of any one who passed, nor stop people between two 
doors and force them to be civil. Dreamily he sought the 
means of making friends with the habituts of the Court. 

In the cabaret of the Grange-aux- Belles, which had been 
recommended to him as the finest and best frequented, he felt 
full of respect for every one; all his brave manner served but 
to mask his timidity; he saw, in the twenty diners surrounding 
him, people of rank; he heard them speak of the King, of the 
Countess; he took them at their word, and congratulated him- 
self upon being in such company. 

He wished to accost them, especially the Councillor de 
Mareuil, to talk to Olympe, no doubt, to make himself liked 
and become the companion of the entire assembly. 

He thought of a hundred projects without accepting one, and 
time was passing; soon the company would leave the inn, and 
he would again be lost in loneliness. He must make haste, 
find an idea and put it in action. He tortured his brain to no 
purpose; the dessert was already being served. He raged 
inwardly. 

Suddenly he started, smiled, almost laughed outright, as he 
thought: 

44 That is it, I have it— I am not so much of a fool as my 
appearance would lead one to suppose. I believe such polite- 
ness will reward me with a little gratitude, or at least atten- 
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tion. It is easy enough to do, but to think of it was every- 
thing." 

Upon this, he drew ont his purse and called the host Jobar- 
dinet hurried to him, because the odor of ragouts had not 
blunted his sense of smell ; he could detect the perfume of gold 
pieces at thirty paces, and measured his man at a glance. 

44 Monsieur does me the honor to ask for me ? " 

44 Yes, my friend," replied Croix. 4% Come here, and pay 
attention to my orders, even if they surprise you," and the 
young man whispered a few words in the ear of Jobardinet, 
who appeared greatly astonished ; he raised his head and stared 
at the speaker. 

44 The Councillor may be offended," he muttered. * 4 The 
others! Bah! This young gentleman announces himself as a 
royal customer, .and Mareuil is only a miser — " 

44 It will be done as you order, Monsieur," he said, aloud, to 
the Baron, whose black brows were gathering into a frown; 
44 but the adventure will have results, I warn you, because it is 
you, and not Jobardinet, who will interest them—" 

44 That is enough, my good man; I know how to answer 
whoever speaks to me, in whatever tone. Go and do it" 

Jobardinet disappeared. The Baron picked up his sword 
and leaned against the wall, balancing his chair, awaiting the 
execution of his order and what was to come of it. 

His waiting was short: the dinner was finished. First the 
Councillor called for his bilL 

At this appeal Jean Combre des Encpmbrailles began to 
laugh. 

44 It is true that the critical moment has come, the divine 
Rabelais quarter of an hour, the only shadow upon the feast 
As usual, I am going to pay in fine words." 

His three companions smiled without great emotion, for they 
had heard such sentiments before; but Liseron and Verdurette 
were annoyed, in spite of the fact that they were accustomed 
to Jean's ways, and dreaded a scandal before society. 

Billourdan, Lincel, Fillol and Richardet, in a cold perspira- 
tion, sat still, not knowing what excuse to invent, and gave 
themselves up for lost. 

The monk and the Jew, making no attempt to open their 
purses, disputed, with a great show of politeness, which should 
pay the bilL Each, in the bottom of his heart, had decided 
that it would not be he. 
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The Councillor reiterated his demand, and rapped upon the 
table with his knife imperiously. 

Then a waiter appeared, and, refusing the money, said: 

44 All the dinners have been paid for, Messieurs; no one 
owes anything." 

There was general stupefaction; no one seemed to under- 
stand, but looked about with startled eyes. 

44 Has the Countess Du Barry treated us ? " asked Encom- 
brailles. 

A laugh passed from table to table, but the Baron de Croix 
stood up, and, bowing gracefully, very nobly, in fact, said: 

44 No, ladies and gentlemen,it was not the Countess Du Barry, 
it was the Baron de Croix — I, and no other, as you will permit, 
I hope." 

The surprise increased; there was a silence which the Coun- 
cillor broke haughtily: 

44 By what right, if you please, Monsieur ? " 

44 Yes, by what right?" repeated the Captain, violently 
starting up with his hand on his sword. 

Things seemed to be going badly, and the four poor gentle- 
men from the provinces, delivered from a great peril, consulted 
together. 

44 This young man," said Billourdan, 44 has shown proof of a 
noble heart; perhaps he discovered our dilemma, and in order 
not to affront us by paying for us alone, he has paid for every 
one. If that villain with a red moustache picks a quarrel with 
him, what think you, my friends; we shall be on his side, shall 
we not?" 

44 Upon my honor, I owe him eternal gratitude, and shall 
prove it, if occasion offers," answered Richardet. 

The other two agreed to this with vivacity. 

The monk and the Jew, without the least hesitation, spoke 
their thanks aloud: 44 We are obliged to you, Monseigneur, 
and if it be within our small ability, we will requite you some 
day." 

44 By what right ? " reiterated Encombrailles, turning to the 
Baron, who looked him over coolly from head to foot, and said, 
in a dry tone: 

44 1 answer you that I have done that which pleased me, 
without regard to the consequences, my dear Sir. To the 
others I will say that, being alone in the world and strongly 
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desirous of making friends, I chose the first means that was 
offered me. I regret to see that any one is angered; I acted 
upon impulse." 

Then turning to the Councillor and the fair Olympe, he con- 
tinued: • 

" Yes, upon impulse, and if my action does not conform to 
good taste, you will excuse me, because of my youth and my 
ignorance of Court life. I am from the country, and will learn 
through the aid and counsel of people if it pleases them to serve 
as my guide.' ' 

" I accept your explanation. Monsieur," answered Mareufl, 
44 but I do not like to owe any one anything, so I beg that you 
will dine with me to-morrow. I live at Versailles," and with 
these words he left the place, with his daughter, who returned 
the young man's bow and made him happy. 

Brother Saint-Ampoule left also, escorted by his heretical 
friend Then Jean Combre took up his grievance again. 

44 Now that we are alone, and it is between man and man, we 
must come at once to the point. You have insulted me, and I 
must have satisfaction, and that without delay. I have three 
friends here, Messrs. Ciboul, Sadiac and Truffin, who will sec- 
ond me in this affair." 

And as Truffin, Sadiac and Ciboul bowed, with little taste 
for the quarrel, he continued, smiling broadly, as was his cus- 
tom, because he had good teeth: 

44 Be calm, my lads, I shall leave nothing for you to finish." 

44 Let it be as you wish," said Croix, 44 and when you wish." 

But at this point the four men from the country stood up, 
and, giving their names, said: 

44 Baron de Croix, we are with you. We are strangers in 
Versailles also, and you have done us the honor to dine us, for 
which we wish to thank you, and if this fine speaker has three 
friends, count and reply upon it that you have four." 

The Captain was somewhat taken aback and out of counte- 
nance, knowing the value of his companions, men of paper and 
not of sword. The party was too unequal, especially as Bil- 
lourdan, tall and sinewy, took a step toward him, saying: 

44 Say, there, Officer in Time of Peace, there is still a way to 
arrange this affair, if you recognize the fact that you spoke too 
hastily. Pay the Baron that which he paid for you; your 
honor will be saved, and we can have a little laugh, favaf" 
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At this proposition Truffin, Sadiac and Ciboul, without more 
respect for their friend, took part in the general gaiety, and 
soon, glad of the interruption, took the opportunity to make 
their escape. Jean Combre des Encombrailles, realizing that 
he was making himself ridiculous, followed their example, but 
turned at the door to send a parting shot 

44 We shall return, rustics." 

41 At your convenience, 9 * answered the Baron. 

•* When you like/ 1 said Richardet. 

41 With pleasure/' added Lincel. 

44 When you will! " exclaimed Pillol. 

44 So much the worse for you," said Billourdan. 

44 Go to the devil ! " swore the Captain, slamming the door. 

The next day Jacques- Louis de Croix was at the Councillor's 
house at the appointed hour. He was well received, and the 
dinner was excellent, but Olympe did not appear, and on this 
account the young man missed all the pleasure which he had 
promised himself. Alone, these two new friends would have 
been at a loss for topics of conversation if the Councillor had 
not been one of the most learned men of the century, as well 
as one of the most prominent at Court. His age permitted 
him the expression of judgment upon affairs in which he took 
no part, and upon which he spoke with superior wisdom. 

He risked some advice to his guest, and as the first words 
were well received, he spoke at length. He declared himself 
not greatly charmed at the manner in which the Baron had 
made his entrance into society. He had committed an indis- 
cretion which could only turn out badly, the consequences of 
which were already unpleasant enough, since he had, by the 
necessary following of his act, accepted the friendship of four 
unknown men and drank in bad company. 

Louis de Croix defended himself by saying that, on the con- 
trary, all was well, since the conclusion of the story was the 
honor that he had in dining with such a host; and defended 
his new friends by vivaciously declaring that Billourdan was 
brave, Lincel refined, Fillol honest, and Richardet accom- 
plished. 

M. de Mareuil did not push the point, but talked of other 
things, questioning his guest, without seeming to do so, about 
his family and his former life. He soon discovered that old 
friends of his father, whom Louis knew by name but had never 
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seen, were, for the most part, well known to the Councillor, 
and their cordiality increased accordingly. 

At last the dinner came to an end, and when the young man 
took leave of the older one he said: 

44 1 hope you will allow me the honor of calling again. M 

44 Certainly, with pleasure," the Councillor answered, with- 
out hesitation; 44 but at the present time my duties keep me at 
the palace, and you will find me there." 

The Baron was disappointed, for he knew well enough that 
he should not see Olympe there, and certainly he would have 
departed with a sad heart if, in leaving the house, he had not 
seen in the frame of a window a picture which made him stop. 
The vision disappeared, but he went away happy. 

He was rudely awakened from his dream by a volley of 
stones, which came from some unseen foe. Drawing his 
sword, he sprang into a bypath. This was foul play, a low 
revenge assuredly, and, brave as he was, he was unnerved 
before such adversaries, but pursuit would be madness in un- 
known roads and obscure culs-de-sac. 

He turned and went back to his hotel. In the doorway he 
found his new friends, and together they went back over the 
ground, but the aggressors had vanished, and they found noth- 
ing. Re-assembled in deliberation, the opinion of the five was 
that the assault had been made by Jean Combre, and they re- 
solved that the next day they would find him. 

The four rustics were devoted, body and soul, to the Baron, 
who, satisfied to be surrounded by friends, furnished all their 
needs from his purse. They accepted his benefits carelessly, 
promising to reimburse their benefactor as soon as they should 
find at Court the places that they merited. 

The next day they all went in search of the Captain, but ill 
luck pursued them, and evening fell without result. Chance 
brought them before the Grange-aux- Belles, and as the hour 
was late, the Baron said: 

44 Let us dine here. I like this place because the wine is 
good, and because it was here that I met you." 

After an invitation so courteously formulated they could do 
nothing but accept. The place was deserted, because that 
morning the King had left Versailles with his suite, and the 
town fell back into its accustomed ways. 

Upon their entrance the noise of a furious dispute^met them. 
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They were not surprised at seeing Jobardinet in conversation 
with Jean Combre. Thus they found him after they had given 
up the search. 

They stopped a moment without being seen to listen to the 
quarrel. 

44 No," cried Jobardinet, 4 * no, that is sufficient, I think: 
you owe me for twelve dinners and twenty suppers — a little 
more than a thousand livres, and I have not yet seen the color 
of your money. I refuse to allow you further credit. This is 
not an almshouse — " 

44 Blackguard, I — " began Jean, but the other interrupted. 

44 Blackguard as much as you like. I have heard such words 
from bad payers before. You will do better to go and say 
nothing, because a scandal will be of no advantage to you. 
Go, this is my house. M 

44 Your house ? Do you not know that a gentleman of my 
standing is at home wherever it pleases him to enter ? You 
ought to serve me on your knees, too happy that 1 deign to 
taste your cooking, with the simple assurance that I will pay 
you sooner or later." 

He might have continued in this strain if the Baron de Croix, 
Billourdan and the others had not judged it an opportune mo- 
ment to appear, to add to his confusion and begin their revenge. 

At sight of them he paled, but put on a bold front. The 
five advanced, while Jobardinet redoubled his invectives in the 
face of reinforcements. Billourdan was in advance of the others, 
and said, in a loud tone: 

"Canaille!" 

44 Crapule! " exclaimed FilloL 

44 Pi, the ugly beast!" 

44 You rascal!" 

The Baron stepped in front of his friends. 

** You owed me something," he said, * 4 but instead of supper 
you gave me stones; volley for volley, my cane shall answer 
you." 

Jean Combre des Encombrailles started back, and, drawing 
his sword, said: 

* 4 You are five; I am one; come on, I am ready. There will 
be five bleeding pigs after the — battle." 

But Jobardinet and his servants threw themselves into the 
miUe. 
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"Stop, gentlemen! You will dishonor my establishment. 
No fighting, or I am lost, and my house will be closed. Help! 
the guard!" 

" Peace! " said Louis de Croix, " we will go farther away, 
but you should thank us for delivering you from this villain." 

44 Let us have your stable," proposed Fillol, " your ballroom, 
since there is no dancing at this hour." 

44 Bravo! " exclaimed the other four. 

44 Shall we go there, Monsieur ? " asked the Baron. 

44 There or anywhere, but at once," said the Captain. 

Jobardinet unwillingly accepted the proposition, whereupon 
every one rushed into the old stable, which was lighted by 
torches and lanterns. 

44 Monsieur," said Billourdan to Jean Combre, 44 we are not 
assassins; only one of us will cross swords with you; I am the 
one, because I was the first to insult you." 

But the Baron and his three comrades objected. Louis 
claimed his rights, in view of old injuries, and Richardet, Fillol 
and Lincel each declared that they, too, had insulted and been 
insulted. 

41 Well, let us draw lots," suggested Billourdan. 

44 Yes," said the Captain, " draw lots for the first, and after 
he falls I am at the service of the others." 

44 All right," replied Billourdan, shrugging his shoulders. 
He tore five pieces of paper from a leaf of his note-book, and, 
writing the names upon them, threw them into his hat. He 
handed it to the Baron, who, protesting, drew out a paper and 
read: 

44 Billourdan!" 

44 It is between us, Monsieur! " cried that person, gaily, 
taking his place before Encombrailles. 

44 On guard!" 

In the fitful red glow of the torches and the yellow light of 
the lanterns, their swords flashed like fiery serpents. They 
were equally matched, being of the same height and about the 
same weight. Their swords crossed and clashed, and they 
swayed backward and forward, making fantastic shadows 
dance upon the plastered walls. 

Several anxious moments passed. 

44 A toil" 

» Back— ah!— hold!" 
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44 Not yet, churl!' Lower that" 

41 That will not pass," 

••Ah!" 

44 Oh!" 

The Captain gave way, catching at the air and letting his 
sword fall, while a crimson stain grew on his breast. 

44 He has his dues!" said Fillol. " Let them carry him 
away." 

44 Au revoir. This is nothing — in a fortnight — " cried the 
wounded man, defiantly, as the waiters carried him from the 
room. 

** Let us go to dinner," said Billourdan. 

44 Presently," said Croix, gloomily; 4 there is something else 
to settle first. Are you tired, Billourdan ? " 

44 Not in the least," answered the latter. "That was easy; I 
could meet twenty others — " 

" Then, on guard! " and the Baron drew his sword. This 
was a surprise to every one, and the others interposed. 

41 What does this mean ? " asked Fillol. 

44 You are foolish! " said Richardet. 

44 No, gentlemen,'* replied the Baron, in a melancholy tone, 
44 but Billourdan has mocked us all, and me especially, who 
was most concerned. See here!" and he showed them the 
slips of paper which he had picked up. The same name was 
on them all; it was Billourdan. 

44 The devil!" said Richardet. 44 His intention was good, 
but that is cavilling, I must say." 

Fillol and Lincel kepi their eyes on the ground. 

44 1 am waiting," repeated the Baron. 

Billourdan picked up his sword. At the first clash, which 
was only a salute, the three others interposed authoritatively, 
lowering the blades of the adversaries. 

44 Enough," they declared; 44 your honor is satisfied." 

41 That is what I think," said Billourdan. 

44 And I also," answered Croix, who dropped his weapon 
and shook hands with his friend, and midnight sounded before 
they finished celebrating the seal put upon their friendship. 

The next day the affair was all over the city, and it lost 
nothing by repetition. It reached the ears of the Councillor 
de Mareuil, who was scandalized, and the fact was made plain 
to the poor Baron, one day, when, urged by his eager heart, 
he dared call at the Councillor's door. 
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He was answered simply that the master of the house was 
not at home to him. He turned away, knowing very well 
what the trouble was, and that it had all come to him through 
Encombrailles, who was rapidly regaining his health; turning 
away, disconcerted, he saw in the garden, at a turn inr the path, 
Olympe coming toward him. Surprised at first, she tried to 
express her displeasure by the severity of her glance, but she 
was too little accustomed to this role to hold out long, and she 
tried to run away. He barred the way, resolutely. 

" Pardon me, Mademoiselle," he said, with a great lack of 
assurance, " pardon my audacity, but I must tell you that it is 
calumny which you have heard of me; the world may think as 
it pleases; I care not; but I must hold my place in your esti- 
mation, because I love you and shall love you always in spite 
of everything." 

With these words, he turned and went away, leaving her pale 
and trembling, divided between shame at having listened to 
him and the joy of having understood and believed his avowal. 
Of this she said not a word to her father; it was the first time 
she had ever hidden anything from him, but she could not tell 
him this. She suffered great remorse, however, and resolved 
to avoid a similar adventure. 

The occasion was not long in arriving. The next day, as 
she was walking in the town, a boy approached her and handed 
her a letter from the Baron de Croix. 

" Tell the Baron de Croix that I cannot accept a letter from 
him, nor from any one, but from him least of all," she said, 
curtly. 

This young boy, by chance, had a memory, and reported 
these words faithfully, and Louis was filled with despair. To 
distract his mind from his grief, he threw himself into pleasure, 
body, soul and money, begging his friends to follow him, and 
not leave him, for a useless scruple, to his bitter sadness, 
which, increased by solitude, would certainly lead to his death. 

Time passed by. The five friends, living now at Versailles, 
now at Paris, followed the fleeting pleasure of the moment and 
the frivolities of the Court. 

One evening Billourdan met Louis wearing a most unhappy 
expression; judging at once that an ill wind blew, he asked 
abruptly the cause of his trouble. 

" It is only/' answered the young man, "that I am the most 
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miserable of beings; I have thrown away within a year two 
hundred thousand livres; at present I am driven to the Jews, 
principally to the usurer Kleischmann, who obliges me because, 
it seems, he was at that famous dinner at the Grange-aux- 
Belles. By way of thanks, he robs me a little more than the 
others; my property has gone, piece by piece, in three years; 
I shall have to sell the home of my fathers, and all that for 
nothing but to weary myself mortally, and because the Coun- 
cillor de Mareuil refused me his daughter. Ah! life is not 
worth living." 

44 1 do not believe," replied Billourdan, 44 that love is entirely 
responsible for your dissipation." 

4t You are wrong," said the Baron, impatiently. " If M. de 
Mareuil should change his mind, you would see the change." 

44 If you love like that, why do you not try to get her ? " 

44 Simpleton! I did all that was possible; braved affronts, 
bore with outrages, and made nothing by it. I am not good 
enough, perhaps. No, I believe it all came from that unfor- 
tunate affair with Encombrailles — " 

44 A propos y you know the end of that ? M ', ( \ N . .; 

44 What, is he dead?" 

44 No, lost his rank through cheating at cards." 

44 He is unlucky, because if they exiled every one who did 
that, Paris would be depopulated and the Tuileries deserted." 

44 You are becoming pessimistic." 

44 1 am becoming logical — I have seen the world, and, though 
your junior, could teach you some things. You are too good 
to believe in evil." 

Billourdan twisted his moustache. 

44 Suppose I see M. de Mareuil ? " he suggested. 

44 His door would be closed in your face." 

44 That is not so easy; I would get in by strategy; and, once 
within, I could make him listen to me." 

44 Go, if you like, but I warn you it will be useless. If you 
see Olympe, kidnap her and bring her to me; that would be 
better. Good-bye; I have an appointment at the Palais-Royal." 
And the Baron turned away, whistling a hunting song. 

The next day, about two o'clock, Billourdan reached Ver- 
sailles, and, a trifle disconcerted in spite of his nonchalant air, 
rang at the Councillor's door. 

The servant asked what he wanted. 
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44 Let me pass— on the King's service —urgent! " and he lost 
no time in taking advantage of the man's surprise. 

When he found himself in the Councillor's presence, he came 
to the point at once, with engaging frankness. 

44 Monsieur, I am here, thanks to a subterfuge which you 
will pardon, because, otherwise, you would not have received 
me, and the duty of friendship demanded that I force your 
door. I am the sincere friend of — Baron Louis de Croix. You 
understand?" 

The Councillor stood up suddenly, very pale. 

44 You were long in coming, Monsieur," he said. 

The ambassador stood, open-mouthed, not able to hide his 
astonishment. 

44 1 do not understand," he stammered. 

44 Ah! " repeated M. de Mareuil, 44 you do not understand; 
I did not either at first, because I thought such things were 
confined to comedy." 

He paused, and drew a long sigh. 

44 Yes, I am the most miserable of fathers. I brought up my 
daughter, my only child, upon the principles of religious aus- 
terity. I have watched over her for nineteen years, always 
guarding her from every ill, always ready to shield her from 
evil should it dare to approach, and then, one day, I found that 
all my care was in vain. She is ill now, very ill, in danger, 
because her foolish love has nearly killed her, because she 
dreams of nothing but your friend, the Baron de Croix! " 

44 That, Monsieur, is easily repaired, and I can answer that 
the Baron is in no better state than your daughter; if obstacles 
make a woman weep, they enrage a man, and lead him from 
bad to worse. Louis de Croix has been very foolish; he has 
spent his fortune at cards in order to drown his grief. I will 
relieve you of a recital of his other escapades, but it is certain 
if something is not done he will lose not only his money, but 
his health." 

44 You say that his fortune is gone ? " 

14 He has spent in one year all he could put his hands upon, 
and had to go to the Jews, — and money is not cheap to-day/' 

44 The fool! Who has he borrowed from? I know these 
people through my profession." 

44 Then you know Kleischmann ? " 

44 He is the worst! And the poor boy is in the hands of this 
Jew?" 
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44 Besides which he will make another arrangement with him 
to-morrow. M 

44 He is lost — all is lost — I can never give Olympe to—" 

44 Pardon me. He is not lost; nothing is lost, because he has 
at least four times as much as he has spent, and that is enough 
for even a man of rank, with a charming wife, whose slave he 
will be for life—" 

44 But this last loan ? " 

44 Is not concluded, and can be stopped. Yet, to tell the 
truth, the Baron must raise some money somewhere." 

v4 No doubt; well, he is rich enough and of irreproachable 
family, of the old Angevine nobility; so I am resigned. Well, 
Monsieur, I will see what can be done to upset Kleischmann's 
operations and furnish Baron de Croix enough for his needs. 
I will go and tell my daughter. She will not want better 
news. Then we will see you here in a fortnight at the fStes in 
honor of the marriage of Count d* Artois, and our two lovers 
can meet naturally without causing remark, and they shall have 
their way, because I cannot see my daughter so unhappy. " 

That night the five friends celebrated the Baron's good for- 
tune, and the next day the latter went to the Jew's house at 
the hour named. It was a small place in the Rue Dauphine, 
poor and dilapidated. When Louis entered and his eyes had 
become accustomed to the dim interior, he saw that the Jew 
was not alone ; a man, dressed like a monk, was standing in the 
darkest corner. As soon as the Jew saw the young man he 
came toward him, bowing low. 

44 Monseigneur." 

44 Have you my money ? " 

The other bowed still lower, winking and pointing toward 
the monk. 

44 What money ? " he asked. 4 ' No, I have no money; I am 
poor." 

44 Ah! rascal,' * cried Croix, not perceiving the Jew's grim- 
aces, 44 you are mocking me. My fifty thousand livres — or I 
will break something." 

44 Alas! there is nothing to break, unless it is my bones, 
which are old and of no value, Monseigneur — " • 

Bending toward the Baron, he whispered: 

44 The monk is a spy, not a word before him." 

This time the Baron understood, but was not in the humor 
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for subterfuges. However, he changed his course, and said to 
the man in the shadow: 

!^ 44 Eh! what are you doing there ? I did not see you at first. 
Go out and take the air, I have private business to attend to." 

44 Yes, Monsieur," answered the monk, coming forward; 
44 yes, Baron, I will go out, but with you, because I have a 
serious matter to communicate to you concerning people whom 
you esteem." 

Astonished, the Baron followed him into the street. 

4i I will return soon," he said to the Jew, who, left behind, 
nodded to the walls and grumbled: 

44 Another whom that confounded monk is going to steal from 
me! I shall never see him again! I am losing ten thousand 
livres" 

Outside, the monk turned around. 

" M. Louis de Croix, I am Brother Saint- Ampoule. One 
day, about a year ago, you gave me a dinner at the Grange- 
aux- Belles." 

" You, also ? Stop, it is true; I remember, and you were 
with my Jew. Then, why all this tomfoolery ? " replied the 
Baron. 

The monk smiled evasively. 

44 We sometimes have business together. Is it not better 
that the money of Christians should go to Christians and not 
to Jews?" 

44 It is preferable," answered Louis, imperturbably. 

44 Well, to thank you for the dinner and to direct the money 
where it belongs, I will furnish whatever sum you need to-day, 
at one-quarter of the interest, without knowing what the Jew 
asked." 

44 Ma f oi> you were right in bringing me away from there, 
and, whatever your motive, if you will give me the money I 
need, and at the same time I gain eight thousand livres on the 
loan, I will go where you will." 

44 Come," said Saint- Ampoule. 

An hour later Louis had his money, and went away marvel- 
ing. 

It was about the middle of November that the marriage of 
Count d'Artois took place; besides other festivities, a grand 
masked ball was given at Versailles. 

It was there, for the first time in months, that Louis de Croix 
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was to meet Olympe de Mareuil, free at last to obtain the de- 
sire of his heart. But the crowd was so great that it was im- 
possible to find any one, in spite of the definite spot agreed 
upon and all the will-power of a man in love. Louis was in 
despair; at last, surrounded by his friends, the Baron tried to 
press through the throng and reach the throne room, at the 
same moment that M. de Mareuil attempted the same thing. 
They saw each other in the distance and endeavored to reach 
the same point, but, except for an incident, it would have taken 
them a fortnight to do it. 

Upon the entrance of Mme. Du Barry, who wore a fortune in 
diamonds, a band of thieves created a disturbance ; the favorite 
was already surrounded, half-stifled and fainting, together 
with several of her ladies, among whom Olympe had been 
pushed, when five masks, strong and determined, forcing their 
way with blows, reached the ladies. The tallest offered his 
arm to the Countess, reassuring her, guarding her from the 
crowd, and taking her to a place of safety — that is to say, in 
the presence of the King; another, not less vigorous, carried 
Olympe beyond the crowd. 

44 Have no fear; it is Louis. I have a right to protect you." 

The other three masks, during this time, arrested the pick- 
pockets. 

The adventure made a stir. 

The King wished to know who the brave men were, and the 
thieves were also unmasked, turning out to be the old friends 
of Captain des Encombrailles ; that is, the three clerks named 
Truffin, Sadiac and Ciboul, which did not greatly surprise the 
Baron, who told their names when his turn came to be pre- 
sented to His Majesty as the rescuer of the daughter of M. de 
Mareuil. 

The King smiled, and said to the Councillor: 

41 The Croix family are of noble origin, and your daughter 
should recompense her benefactor. I shall take pleasure in 
being at the marriage.' * 

The favorite pushed forward her rescuer, saying. 

44 Sire, he saved me! Oh! I was nearly dead — what can we 
do for him?" 

44 What does he desire ? " 

Billourdan (it was he), thinking that such occasions did not 
come often, took his courage in his hands and replied: 
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44 Sire! I desire my happiness and that of my friends." 

A laugh went round, and the King, decidedly in a good- 
humor, said: 

44 Continue; explain yourself." 

44 That is very simple — if I saved Madame, it was through 
the help of my friends, who caught the thieves, which was less 
agreeable than saving a beautiful woman! " 

Billourdan made an elaborate bow, and continued: 

44 My comrades — Richardet, Pillol and Lincel; I am Billour- 
dan, at your service — desire some property, if you please, with 
a captaincy, and you will make four poor devils the happiest 
ones in Paradise." 

And so it was, because Mme. Du Barry willed it, that Truffin, 
Sadiac and Ciboul were hung. 

The next day M. de Mareuil said to Louis de Croix: 

44 Monsieur, the King agrees with you, and also my daughter, 
so I can do nothing but consent; and, after all, perhaps I 
judged you severely. Now you have nothing to do but make 
my daughter happy." 

** I swear to do that, Monsieur! " answered Louis in a grave 
voice. 

44 That is understood. Now, listen: I give my daughter one 
hundred thousand livres y — do not interrupt me, — I know that 
you have enough for both, but I have the right, I think, to give 
something to my daughter. I give her, therefore, a hundred 
thousand livres % Here, count and see if that is right," and the 
old man smiled meaningly. 

Louis began to count the notes. 

14 Why do you stop there ? that is only fifty." 

4i Monsieur," Louis blushed and stammered, %t what is this ? 
How came it here ? My receipt — " 

He showed the paper, upon which was his signature, the 
receipt signed eight days before to the monk, Saint-Ampoule. 

44 Yes, my boy," answered M. de Mareuil, gaily, •* this time 
it was your wife who loaned you." 

* 4 The young man, deeply touched, spoke warmly upon the 
subject. 

44 Then, the monk was good ? " he said. 

44 Oh, for once, and as a favor to me, because he has need of 
me; he worked gratis, pro deo, but ordinarily he beats three 
Jews in knowing his business. But we will leave that — for 
here comes your fiancfa ' ' 
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Olympe entered softly: she held out her hand and went to- 
ward the young man, who watched her advance, his eyes upon 
hers, and as she approached, he bent his knee to the ground. 

They were married. 

Eight days afterward the four captains invited the bride and 
groom and the Councillor to a supper in honor of the event. 
They chose the Grange-aux-Belles, because this cabaret was 
part of their destiny. 

At desert, Billourdan arose, and, glass in hand, delivered a 
marvelous discourse, which ended magnificently, thus: 

'* Yes, Louis, my brother, you were right, when you were 
alone and without friends to come here and empty your purse, 
because, as you desired, at one stroke, you furnished your life, 
you peopled your heart, because here you gained friendship, 
love and happiness. Ladies and gentlemen, out of gratitude, 
then, imitate me, and drink to the Grange-aux-Belles! M ^ J ^ - 
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44 Yes, I detest them all, though I began by detesting only 
one. Before the event which modified my way of looking at 
them I had the same admiration that the great majority of my 
fellow beings, and especially my concitoyennes, have for those 
dangerous and egotistical little animals." 

A new outcry was raised : 

44 Dangerous! " 

44 Egotistical!'' 

44 But what made you change your opinion ?" asked the 
mistress of the house. 

44 It was the fault of a small, a very small terrier, no higher 
than that," answered Cahuzac. " You know, one of those 
little beasts that resemble a long black sausage, on four twisted 
supports. She answered to the name of Croquette, and be- 
longed to a young lady for whom, at the time, I sustained an 
ardent regard. Adrienne de — I withhold the rest of her name 
— bestowed upon Croquette that deep tenderness, that childish 
idolatry, that you all have a fashion of doing. It was its 
* Mamma's dearest, — ducky love.' This tailed sausage was 
gorged with sweetmeats and covered with caresses, and cer- 
tainly should not have complained, for Adrienne was the pret- 
tiest woman I ever saw — present company excepted, of course. 

44 To all these demonstrations of affection the adored darling 
responded but feebly. She allowed herself to be loved more 
than she loved. She was one of those egotists who want every- 
thing and who give nothing, and, with dogs as with men, 
egotists are often very jealous. Whenever any one approached 
her mistress Croquette's lips turned back, disclosing a row of 
small, sharp teeth, ready to bite ; her wicked red eyes emitted 
sparks, a low, menacing growl greeted your ear. Positively 
she was ready to kill you. With all that, she was very intelli- 
gent and obedient to the least sign, sat up, made a bow, car- 
ried a piece of sugar on her nose, brought from the corner of 
the room the glove that had been hidden there — briefly, pos- 
sessed all those talents which render their possessor charming, 
whether man or beast. 

44 1 had, as I told you, a serious attachment for Adrienne. 
I met her at a dinner, at the house of a friend, and she charmed 
me at once by her original spirit, her bright way of observing 
people and things. I called on her soon afterward, on her day; 
£ ~ camarQderif m wa& established between ^us, and I was not long 
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in making her understand that I aspired to a greater intimacy. 
A short refusal was her only response. The singular girl de- 
clared (I give her own words) that she found me very agree- 
able, that I even pleased her, and amused her infinitely as a 
friend, but that if I became anything more she would like me 
less. 

44 * Remain as you are,' she said. * That is less common- 
place — and will last longer. Resign yourself.' 

44 1 was not resigned. Though appearing to incline myself 
to her will, I continued to see her, more and more frequently. 
I hoped that some day, her resolution weakened, she would 
break down the wall toward me which she held against all 
others. Far from being vain, I placed my hopes upon that 
feeling of exception that I had inspired in her. 

44 As for Croquette, I tried every means to conquer her. I 
took her the best of sweetmeats. She deigned to take them 
in her teeth, but tried, at the same time, to bite me, and swal- 
lowed them hastily without honoring me with the least wag. 
No matter what I did, she always detested me; but if I was 
hated, 1 had the certain satisfaction of being feared. Once or 
twice, finding myself alone with her, before Adrienne's ap- 
pearance, the detestable beast received me badly, and I profited 
by it to apply on her villainous nose some sharp little cuffs that 
caused her to reflect, and placed me in a new position with her. 

44 Two months passed. Adrienne remained faithful to her 
programme: friends, nothing but friends! I began to despair, 
when one day— 

4% It was in January. In spite of the cold weather, Adrienne 
walked every afternoon for two hours in the Bois, not for her 
own pleasure, but for Croquette, the Faculty having decided 
that the sausage was becoming too fat I arranged to be in 
the Avenue des Acacias at the same hour, and we three strolled 
in the deserted walk, under the leafless trees. 

44 That day the weather was cloudy and cold. From the 
first I noticed that Adrienne was less reserved than ordinarily. 
Ravishingly pretty, smothered in zibeline, she came quickly 
toward me, and her little hand seemed softer and more confid- 
ing. Why this day more than another ? Had she some par- 
ticular reason for being more clement ? I have never known. 
What is the good of knowing a woman's motives ? The essen- 
tial is to profit from them, and I did my best From compli- 
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ments on her toilette first, others on her beauty followed, then 
an ardent protestation of my love for her, because, really, 
excited perhaps by the obstacles, my passionnette had turned 
into a passion. She listened without interruption, laughing 
sometimes a little, clear laugh, forgetting to call me to account, 
forgetting even — O victory ! — to speak to Croquette, who trotted 
dolefully beside her. We turned and walked back again, and 
on and on — I talking, she listening, and Croquette following, 
more and more neglected, and it was charming. Little by little 
the twilight fell, the hour of parting came. Adrienne paused* 
and looked up in my face, in my eyes. She saw — for the first 
time, perhaps — how troubled I was, how sincere I was in every- 
thing I said. She had seen enough not to be mistaken. 

" ' Come and take tea with me/ she said, in a changed voice, 
and she signalled to the footman to call the carriage. 

44 A cup of tea! With her, beside the fire, in her pretty 
mauve boudoir! And especially her tone, a tone I never heard 
before. I had no more doubts. I had reached the longed-for 
moment — I had done well to wait and not despair. But I 
must not give her time to change, to see in me the friend, the 
simple friend that she had wished I should always be; so, 
scarcely seated beside her in the warm, comfortable English 
coup6, I took up the theme of love again, and, joining the 
action to the word, put my arm about her. She did not strug- 
gle. Encouraged, I bent my lips to hers — 

44 With eyes half closed, her head upon my shoulder, she had 
no thought but of the kiss I was going to give her — that I did 
give her, unhesitatingly — long and tender — a kiss that had 
been waiting for two months — when suddenly — 

444 Oua! Oua! Oua! M 

— 44 The odious Croquette sprang to her mistress' lap. 

44 4 Oua! Oua! Oua!' 

44 Ah! the scamp. 

44 I hoped that, for one moment, Adrienne would be suffi- 
ciently interested in my kiss, and the probability of others, to 
prefer me to that ugly dog. 

44 At the sight of the terrier, with popping eyes, bristling 
hair, grotesque in her role of guardian, her mistress laughed, 
and, catching up the beast, kissed it, saying: 

44 4 Oh ! the louloute darling wants to defend her little mamma, 
— the dear little darling! the tout out e~ 
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^_" I understood that everything was ended! That laugh of 
Adrienne' s told me so. That miserable Croquette, forgotten 
for a moment, had regained all her rights, and I had gone back 
to the second rank. The instant was passed for me and the 
occasion was lost; so, furious, jealous, frightfully jealous of 
that ridiculous animal who received all the kisses that I had 
counted upon: 

44 * You miserable beast/ I cried. 

44 And I caught it violently up by the neck with one hand, 
while with the other I lowered the window. 

44 * What,' said Adrienne, very pale, 4 what are you doing ? 
Will you — Croquette — my Croquette — you! you! ' 

44 She pulled the cord and the carriage stopped. The foot- 
man opened the door. We were in the Avenue du Bois, near 
the Avenue Malakoff , and I felt ridiculous with that squalling 
beast in my hand. I dropped it on Adrienne' s knees, and — 
and, what could I do ? It was impossible to say anything be- 
fore the footman; I understood that I was deposed; I offered 
a hand that was not taken, descended hurriedly, and the coup6 
rolled off toward the tea that had been promised me and that 
I was never to take! " 

44 Really, never?" asked the little vicountess. 44 It seems 
to me that, after that kiss, Mile. Adrienne ought — " 

44 It is true, nevertheless,' ' sighed Cahuzac. "Since that 
fatal day her door has been closed to me— and her heart also. 
She never pardoned me. The odious Croquette had triumphed 
definitely. You understand now why I detest all dogs." 

Jacques Normand. 
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A DAY WITH THE POPE. 

(From Lectures pour Tous.) 



THE POPE'S PRIVATE AUDIENCE CHAMBER. 

DURING the twenty-one years that have elapsed since Leo 
XIII. ascended the pontifical throne he has been a vol- 
untary prisoner. He has not left the Vatican for a single day, 
remaining there during the miasmatic, unhealthful summer 
months, when Rome is deserted. He has never entered one of 
the numerous churches whose steeples rise before his very eyes. 
The city of Rome, even, is as distant from him as the most 
remote region of the world. On the other hand, the faithful 
from all parts of the universe have made pilgrimages to his 
palace. The contrast between the vast extent of his moral 
sovereignty and the narrowness of his material realm is the 
distinguishing feature of the strange situation of this successor 
of St. Peter. 

Since 1870 Rome has belonged to the house of Savoy. As a 
protest against this conquest, Pius IX. shut himself up in his 
palace of the Vatican. In March, 1878, two courses of action 
lay open to the new Pope : to leave Rome, and thus acknowl- 
edge the conquest of the Eternal City; or, from the balcony 
topping the fagade of St. Peter's, to conquer the city for an 
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instant by his glance and his benediction, then to shut himself 
up within the walls of the Vatican, thus maintaining an atti- 
tude of protestation on the part of the despoiled Holy See, 

Leo XIII. preferred the second course. Since the world 
began he is the only example of a sovereign whose captivity 
began with his reign. Neither has any other sovereign ever 
had so many subjects and so small a realm. Leo XIII. reigns 
over 230,000,000 souls, and his kingdom consists merely of a 
palace, a park, and the basilica of St. Peter's. A carriage 
driven at a trot can pass over the entire pontifical domain in 
twenty minutes. 

On the right of the dome of St. Peter's, and overlooked by 
it, stands the Vatican, its massive walls pierced by many win- 
dows. The superb colonnade which makes the entire circuit 
of the church serves as an avenue leading up to the Bronze 
Door, the main entrance of the Pope's palace. On the steps 
before the great door the two powers installed at Rome are 
represented; below, the royal police circulate; above, are the 
Swiss of the Papal Guard. 

As soon as one crosses the threshold of the Bronze Door, 
which is brightened by the multi-colored costumes of the Swiss 
Guards, he is within the domain of the Pope; here no soldier 
of the King is ever allowed to set his foot. The Vatican has 
all the prerogatives of a kingdom ; the Pope is master in this 
narrow realm, as, prior to 1870, he was in Rome. 

The visitor has to climb long and far before he reaches the 
apartments occupied by His Holiness. Between the Bronze 
Door and the St. Damascus Court, the culminating point of 
the Vatican hill, there are two landings; between the St 
Damascus Court and the Pope's apartments there are two 
more. In his capacity of guardian of the entire Christian 
world, it would seem as if the Holy Father had taken up his 
lofty lodgings so that he might see farther, that his vision, like 
his intelligence, might embrace the universe. 

Within the walls of this palace the laborious days of the Pope 
roll away. It is our purpose to follow him through one of 
these days, which resembles all the others in the complexity 
of its multiple duties. 

The bed-chamber in which the Pope awakes every morning 
at about six o'clock is simple and small. A yellow stuff covers 
the walls; a prie-Dieu and a white bed constitute almost the 
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entire furnish- 
ing. Close to 
this apartment 
is a small ora- 
tory, where, 
ordinarily, he 
says mass just 
after rising, 
assisted by a 
priest of his 
entourage. But 
when a certain 
number of 
strangers, or 
p i 1 g r i m s, re- 
quest the priv- 
ilege of being 
present at the 
morning mass, 
they assemble 
at the Vatican, 
and the Pope 
officiates before 
them in a larger 

A THE SMALL ORATORY. 

apartment. 

His bent, slender form, supported by two assistants, goes 
through the evolutions before the altar with a slow, majestic 
humility; but when he turns to pronounce the benediction, he 
stands erect, and the expression of his face becomes almost 
kingly. 

After a light breakfast, followed by a short rest, his audi- 
ences begin. This is the most fatiguing part of the day. An 
audience with him is not merely a courtesy; he gives himself 
up entirely to his interlocutor, and expects the latter to do the 
same with him. The interview thus becomes a severe mental 
exertion for the Holy Father, and it is one of the ways by 
which he gains his knowledge of the outside world. There are 
regular audiences once or several times a week at which he 
receives the different cardinals. 

The Secretary of State, who has charge of matters pertaining 
to the different powers, acquaints his master with all political 
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questions and situations. No position is more desired by 
diplomats than an embassy to the Holy See. The Vatican is, 
in a measure, an observatory, from which one can gain an 
admirable view of the entanglements of politics. 

After the Secretary of State comes the Cardinal- Vicar, who 
brings news of the Roman parishes of which the Pope is still 
the bishop; next, the Cardinal-Prefect of the Council, who 
comes with matters pertaining to faith and to discipline; then 



THE POPE'S STUDY. 

the Secretary of the Briefs, the principal bureaucracy of the 
church, and the Cardinal-Prefect of the Propaganda, upon 
whom depend three-fourths of the universe, and who keeps the 
Pope informed from week to week of the progress of the church 
in Christendom. 

: Leo XIII. performs much more labor than did any of his 
predecessors. He not only aims to be Doctor of Faith and 
Piety, but also one of the powers of the earth. At the moment 
when the mighty nations are armed against one another this 
unsupported personality represents the spirit of peace. 
More than once have the powers appealed to him to use 
his efforts in preventing a clashing which seemed to be 
inevitable. 
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Added to these weighty duties, the religious interests of the 
world are perpetually in the mind of Leo XIII. There is not a 
Bishop, or an Archbishop, even though located a month's dis- 
tance from Rome, who does not visit his superior at least once 
in five years. By turns, there kneel at his feet, Italian prelates, 
skilled in the subtleties of political life, as well as missionaries 
from far-off lands, expert in dealing with savages. All of 
these Bishops 
speak a common 
language —Latin. 

Besides these, 
audiencesare 
accorded to priv- 
ileged laymen, 
who come from 
all parts of the 
world, thus com- 
pleting that uni- 
versality of 
echoes which, in 
spite of the se- 
clusion of Leo 
XIII., make the 
Vatican the best- 
informed of 
courts. 

Formerly a 
layman was re- 
quired to wear 
court-dress at an 
audience, but, at 
present, a black 
coat and white the pope's bed in the tower. 

necktie suffice; women must wear black gowns and lace veils. 
Before passing through the corridor leading to the Pope's 
apartments the visitor leaves his hat and removes his gloves. 
Then, supplied with a card of admission, he passes through an 
apartment lined with a guard of police, then through the room 
of the Palatine Guard, and the room of tapestries, entirely 
hung with gobelins, the gift of France, and, at last, finds him- 
self in the audience chamber. At the end of this apartment, 
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against the wall, is a throne where the Pope sits daring formal 
receptions. In one corner a small door guarded by an officer 
communicates with the private audience chamber. 

On an invitation from the Pope, the visitor is admitted and 
enters directly into the little salon, where he meets the Pontiff. 
A prelate accompanies each visitor. Both kneel three times 
before reaching the Pope's chair; the prelate then disappears, 
and the visitor remains on his knees until he is invited to rise 
and be seated. 

Leo XIII. is called the " white old man of the Vatican/' and 
the characteristic features of his appearance could not be better 
indicated. His cassock, cope, and shoes are white. His face, 
too, is white, the color of wax; while a white skull-cap, from 
which escape two tufts of white hair, crowns the august coun- 
tenance. His eyes are small, but keen and masterful; his 
mobile lips express every shade of feeling, satisfaction or dis- 
approval, hope or fear. He listens to his visitor with bent 
head and rapt 
attention. But 
when he speaks 
his head is erect 
and his eyes 
flash with the 
proud conscious- 
ness of author- 

ity. 

With Leo 
XIII. etiquette 
does not destroy 
that sincerity 
and frankness, 
that expression 
of personality 
which makes up 
the charm of 
original natures. 
The Papal dig- 
nity does not 
intervene like a 
stone wall be- 
tween JOachim THE LEONINE TOWER. 
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Pecci, Sovereign Pontiff, and the visitor whom he honors with 
an audience. Twenty years of sovereignty have placed no 
mask on that face of ninety. 

The audiences are about over when the report of a cannon 
from St Angelo and the clanging of bells from everywhere 
announce the hour of noon. In spring and autumn the Pope 
starts on his promenade at this hour. A member of the noble 
guard places his red hat, coat, and cane near the door. The 
Pope dons these and finds ready in an adjoining room his 
sedan-chair, surrounded by six palafrenieri, all in red. After 
having blessed the guards standing about, he enters the chair, 
and the palafrenieri stait otf. 

The cortege files through the innumerable rooms of the 
Vatican, and halts at last before a carriage stationed at the 
gateway. This the Pope enters, often inviting one of the pre- 
lates to accompany him. Mounted soldiers ride. on either side 
of the carriage, while others guard the walls, pistols in hand. 

The equipage, thus protected, is driven along at a slow trot, 
turning at every corner to give the sovereign the idea of space. 
It passes the Zitella fountain, whose waters excel in reputation 
the most famous ones in the city. On the right, the group 
leaves the grotto of Lourdes, where the Holy Father keeps a 
lamp burning in honor of France, and which he loves to salute 
at every passage. In driving to the left, they pass the beauti- 
ful Casino of Pius IV., in whose construction the Pontiff of the 
sixteenth century combined the beauty of the Renaissance with 
the grace ancient Rome gave to its villas. 

This Casino is one of the purest and richest of models, too 
rich for succeeding popes, who gave up attempting to keep it 
in its first splendor. The dampness of the low ground on 
which it stands makes it almost uninhabitable at the present 
time. Leo XIII. prefers the opposite hill, where, since the fifth 
century, the imposing Leonine Tower has reared its impregna- 
ble mass on the highest and most healthful point of the Vatican 
grounds. 

This tower, with its two windows, peep-holes rather, with 
its walls over six feet in thickness, extending for over three 
hundred feet to another tower, affords to the imagination of 
the Pope a vision of the Middle Ages. 

Here he has had prepared for himself a refuge from the heat 
of summer. His first care was to have a modern edifice con- 
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structed for the use of his retinae. This done, he had the only 
room in the tower fitted up for his own occupancy. This apart- 
ment is perfectly round and has two windows looking out to 
the east and the west The eastern window gives access to a 
small retiro furnished with a bed and a couch for a siesta, and 
to a balcony overlooking the top of St. Peter's and the Michael 
Angelo cupola. 

Unless summoned by a bell, the presence of any one in this 
lofty room is strictly forbidden. But the moment the Holy 



THE ROTUNDA OF THE LEONINE TOWER. 

Father shakes the campanelle his servitors are on hand. The 
faithful Centra adjusts the red coat over the slender shoulders 
of his master, takes from the table a small portable clock in a 
case of crystal, mounted with gold, and the portfolio, whose 
precious papers are confided to him alone. The monsignar 
participante brings the hat and cane, the Pope preferring the 
latter to the arms of the prelates as he slowly makes his way 
to the carriage, which is waiting to take him back to his gilded 
prison. 

Before re-entering the carriage, however, the Pontiff usually 
likes to stroll around his favorite manor. He wants to be sure 
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that some old cockatoos, with but few feathers left, are prop- 
erly cared for in their house in the angle of the Vespignian 
pavilion. He looks at the vines, whose grapes he has often 
gathered with his own hands. He anxiously examines a bed 
of tea-roses, counting the buds and calculating in advance the 
number of blossoms. He calls his gardener Pietro and gives 
him his last suggestions. Then he enters the carriage, which 
has followed him about, and returns to the Vatican, not with- 
out a glance up the avenue of live-oaks opening out on Rome 
and Monte-Mario, and on the land beyond, more beautiful still, 



THE VATICAN. 

which he, the voluntary prisoner of St. Peter's and the Leonine 
Tower, will never visit. 

After this excursion, and often during it, at the Leonine 
Tower the Pope writes and works. His dinner is soon dis- 
patched. It consists of a soup, two or three dishes, cheese and 
fruit Meals count for almost nothing in the day. The Pope 
always eats alone and never lingers at the table. It is his desk 
that attracts him. 

This recluse is so marvelously well-informed as to the needs 
of the world that his encyclicals resemble a systematic response 
to those requirements. It is not within his own mind that he 
looks for his material. He collects the echoes of Christendom 
then he writes. 
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As, in imitation of the popes of the Middle Ages, Leo XIII. 
counsels and directs the Christian world, so, like those popes, 
he finds pleasure in literary diversion. Making Latin verses is 
his special delight He is, without a doubt, the greatest 
Latinist of our epoch; if one may say so, he claims to be the 
poet of his own pontificate. 

This familiarity with Latin is not the result of a mere fancy. 
The Pope considers it a duty incumbent on his high office. 
The world, conquered by Rome nineteen centuries ago, was 
afterwards conquered by the church; the church then accepted 
the vestment presented to it by pagan Rome. During the 



AN INTERIOR COURT IN THE VATICAN GARDENS. 

nineteen centuries that have rolled away no one has known 
better than Leo XIII. how to wear and to adorn that vestment. 

The Pope's labors are prolonged far into the night. Often 
before retiring he again summons his chair. The procession 
again files through the lofty apartments filled with priceless 
treasures. The gardens are not the destination this time, how- 
ever. The Sovereign Pontiff desires to pray in the basilica of 
he St. Peter's. He does not enter in state, as in the days when 
possessed Rome ; he steals quietly through a side-door and kneels 
before the " Confession," where the dust of St. Peter reposes. 

Thus ends the day of Leo XIII., the Pope of tradition, who, 
from his watch-tower of the Vatican, divines the future, and 
in the name of tradition itself tries to adapt himself to its re- 
quirements. 
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THE LAST OF THE TRIBE OF BLACK SNAKES. 

(From the Revue Bleue.) 

>HE entire population of Antelope, a small 
town situated on a river of the same name, 
in Texas, was hurrying in the direction of 
the circus. The curiosity of the inhabitants 
was the greater from the fact that it was 
the first time since the founding of the 
town that a circus, with its acrobats, its 
clowns, its amazons, and rope-dancers had 
visited it 

Antelope was, in fact, a very young town. Fifteen years 
before there were not only no houses, but not a white man in 
that vicinity. At the mouth of the river, upon the present site 
of the town, there was at one time an Indian village called 
Shiawatta. It was the headquarters of the Black Snakes, a 
tribe that greatly annoyed the German settlements in the 
neighborhood — Berlin, Grundenan and Harmonia — and ended 
by exasperating the settlers. 

The red skins, it is true, were only defending their territory, 
which they held, proprietarily, from the government, by virtue 
of formal treaties; but what had that to do with the settle- 
ments of Berlin, Grundenan and Harmonia ? Certainly their 
land had been taken from the Black Snakes, together with their 
water and their air, but they gave civilization in exchange. 
The savages, taking this unkindly of the Germans, expressed 
their gratitude — after their own peculiar fashion — by scalping 
the intruders. 

So it happened that, one night, by the bright light of the 
moon, the settlers of Berlin, Grundenan and Harmonia assem- 
bled, and, aided by Mexicans from Flora— in all more than a 
hundred men — attacked sleeping Shiawatta. The victory was 
complete. Shiawatta was burned, and its inhabitants, without 
regard to age or sex, were massacred ; only a few men, who 
were off on a hunting expedition, survived. 

But none in the village could be saved, because the town was 
situated upon a peninsula, formed by the bifurcation of the 
river. In the spring the water rose and encircled the village. 
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This topographical situation, which had ruined the Indians, 
pleased the Germans. Such a place could be fortified and de- 
fended against an army, and they established themselves here, 
so that soon, in the place of Shiawatta, a new town was built 
In five years Antelope counted five thousand inhabitants. 

In the course of the sixth year the Germans discovered mines 
of mercury on the other side of the river, the exploitation of 
which rapidly increased the population of Antelope. During 
the seventh, by virtue of lynch law, they hanged the last nine- 
teen of the warriors of the tribe of the Black Snakes, and from 
that time nothing more happened to affect the prosperity and 
security of Antelope, where were published, at the time of our 
story, two Tagblatts and a Review. A railroad connected the 
town with Rio-del-Norte and San Antonio. In the Opuntia- 
Gasse there were three schools, one of which was a high 
school. On the spot where the last descendants of the Black 
Snakes were hung a philanthropic monument was raised. 
Every Sunday the ministers in the churches taught love for 
one's neighbor, respect for the property of others, and the 
other virtues necessary to civilized society. 

Briefly, all went well. The commerce of mercury, of citron, 
oranges and wine afforded wealth to the inhabitants, who, 
besides, were honest, energetic, and methodical. Any one 
seeing the rich merchants of Antelope, becoming already very 
populous, would have difficulty in recognizing in them the 
pitiless conquerors who, fifteen years before, destroyed Shia- 
watta, and no one ever thought of the burned village. 

On the evening upon which our story opens all the inhabi- 
tants wanted to see the circus, because, in the first place, after 
a day of labor and fatigue a distraction is as useful as it is 
agreeable ; then these people were proud of a visit from this 
wandering circus, knowing that circuses do not come to small 
towns, where the expenses would not be covered by the 
receipts. 

The fact of the arrival of this troupe, therefore, proved Ante- 
lope to be worthy of commercial and industrial consideration. 
But curiosity more than anything else attracted the public to 
the circus. 

The programme announced a sensational number: " Prome- 
nade to music upon a wire fifty feet high. This promenade to 
be executed by the celebrated acrobat Red Hawk, chief of the 
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Black Snakes, last descendant of the tribe and sole survivor of 
the race. Red Hawk will perform: ist, a promenade; 2d, the 
leaps of an antelope; 3d, the Death Song and Dance." If this 
chief would provoke interest anywhere, surely it would be at 
Antelope. The circus manager related at the Golden Sun 
how, being on a tour fifteen years before near Santa F6, he 
had found, on the Tornado Plains, an old Indian, accompanied 
by a little boy of twelve. The old man died soon after of his 
wounds and loss of blood, but he had said that the child was 
the son of the chief of the Black Snakes. 

The troupe received the orphan, who became, in course of 
time, an excellent acrobat. He added that it was in the same 
tavern that he had just learned that the town of Antelope was 
formerly called Shiawatta, and that the celebrated Indian would 
exhibit himself upon the tomb of his fathers. 

No one talked of anything except the Indian acrobat. The 
small children surrounded the tents from early morning until 
night; the older ones finally went off to school with resolute 
step and terrifying mien, animated with the warrior spirit, 
without knowing why. 

It was a fine starlight night. A slight wind carried the per- 
fume of the orange blossoms to mingle with the urban odors 
of hops and beer. The circus tent was already lighted up, 
but outside there was only a light in front of the doorway — 
resinous torches, which smoked badly, and which, when the 
wind increased their flames, lighted up the sombre contours of 
the round tent, with its conical roof, where, raised on a pole 
surmounted by a star, floated the American flag. 

Compact groups of the curious stood before the entrance, 
with their attention fixed upon the canvas curtain which cov- 
ered the entrance, and which was painted to represent a battle 
between the whites and the redskins. Finally, when the cur- 
tain was raised, the crowds thronged in, and soon the place 
was filled to overflowing. 

The interior was lighted by a chandelier composed of fifty 
oil lamps, which flooded the place with brilliant light and 
brightened the smiling countenances of the young people and 
the astonished and grinning physiognomies of the small boys. 
Amidst a hubbub of conversation and cries of " Fresh water! 
Fresh beer! " the audience waited impatiently for the show to 
begin. 
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At last a bell rang. Six jockeys in varnished boots appeared 
and arranged themselves, three on a side, before the entrance 
to the stables. Between them a horse, without saddle or 
bridle, entered at a gallop, followed immediately by a cloud of 
muslin, tulle and ribbons. It was Lina, the amazon. When, 
to the music of the band, she went through her marvelous per- 
formance, alarmed by her great beauty, young Mathilde, 
daughter of the innkeeper on the Opuntia-Gasse, leaned toward 
her father's assistant, Ploso, and asked softly if he had not 
ceased to love her at the sight of such a pretty girl. 

The thud of galloping hoofs, the sharp crack of the whips 
filled the air for a few minutes, and then the amazon disap- 
peared. The public cried " Bravo! " and then settled them- 
selves to wait for the second number on the programme, which 
was Red Hawk's exhibition. 

44 The chief! The chief!" was the impatient call, and no 
one paid any attention to the clowns and their monkey-tricks, 
but watched the men who were bringing in wooden horses, 
placing them on either side of the arena; while they were 
fastening the wire the band ceased playing Yankee Doodle and 
began a melancholy air. Suddenly the red light of Bengal 
fires was directed on the arena, and threw a vivid glare over 
the spectators. Jn this light would appear the chief of the 
Black Snakes, but the manager came in first. He bowed and 
begged very humbly that the honorable gentlemen and fair 
ladies would remain very quiet, would not applaud, but keep 
absolutely silent, because the chief was in an exceedingly bad 
humor and more savage than usual. 

These words from the manager produced a most disagree- 
able effect upon the spectators. Strangely, the same people, 
who, fifteen years previous, had in such masterly fashion oblit- 
erated the village of Shiawatta, were nervous now. A moment 
ago, while the fair Lina executed her attractions before them, 
those in the front rows were well content to be so near the ring 
where they could see so well; now they gazed longingly toward 
the places of those farther away and began to feel stifled so 
low down. 

But, after all, what harm could the chief do them ? Had 
he not been raised from childhood by this man, in his troupe 
which was composed exclusively of Germans ? No, it was im- 
possible, incredible, that, after fifteen years of circus life, the 
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applause and adulation should not have softened his savage 
character. 

In the midst of these reflections a whistle, strident and sav- 
age was heard in the stables, and immediately Jthe chief, 
awaited with so much nervousness, appeared. 

" It is he! It is he! *' the audience whispered, softly, and 
then maintained a death-like silence; only the light sizzle of 
the Bengal fires was heard. Every eye was turned toward the 
chief who now would exhibit himself upon the tomb of his 
fathers. Red Hawk merited all this attention, for he appeared 
as important as a king. A mantle of ermine draped his splen- 
did, savage form, lithe as that of a tiger, and his face, like 
chiseled copper, resembled the head of an eagle, in which glit- 
tered, quiet and cold, the sinister eyes. 

He looked over the audience as though singling out some 
one person. He was armed to the teeth. On his head waved 
a plume; at the belt he wore a tomahawk and scalping-knife; 
in his hand, however, instead of a bow, he carried a long 
lance, which would be used as a balance. 

He leaped to the centre of the arena with an Indian war- 
whoop. Heaven! It was the very cry of the Black Snakes! 
Those who had participated in the massacre of Shiawatta re- 
called vividly the terrible, unearthly yell, and although, long 
ago, they had no fear of a thousand voices together, now they 
shook with terror at one voice alone. 

The manager approached the chief and said something to 
him in an affable tone, as though to calm him, and the animal 
evidently scented the whip, because in an instant he was on 
the wire walking toward the chandelier. The iron thread 
swayed under him, and sometimes became invisible; then the 
Indian seemed to walk on air, descending and ascending aerial 
mountains. His outstretched arms looked like gigantic wings. 
He staggered and fell — no, he was standing! A quickly 
checked bravo broke from the breathless crowd. The chief's 
face grew darker, and his eyes, fixed on the lamps, were filled 
with a menacing fire. The agonizing, surcharged silence re- 
mained unbroken. 

Red Hawk stopped, looking down upon the throng, and 
began the war song. Strange to say, he sang in German! 
He had, then, forgotten his native language; but no one 
observed this, for the song itself claimed all their attention. 
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The weird chant soared higher and higher: 

44 After the heavy rain each year five hundred braves de- 
parted from Shiawatta, on the warpath, or for the spring 
hunting. 

44 When they returned, their belts were ornamented with 
scalps, or they brought meat and the skins of the buffalo; the 
squaws went forth to meet them with joy, and danced in honor 
of the Great Spirit. 

44 Shiawatta was happy. The squaws worked in the wig- 
wams, the children grew and became fair maidens and cour- 
ageous warriors. 

44 The warriors died on the field of battle, and went to the 
Happy Hunting Ground ; their tomahawks were never red with 
the blood of women and children, because Shiawatta' s braves 
were kind. 

44 Shiawatta was powerful before the palefaces came from 
the land across the water and burned Shiawatta. The pale- 
face warriors could not conquer the Black Snakes in battle, so, 
like jackals, they came in the night, and their knives were red 
with the blood of sleeping men, women and children. 

44 Now Shiawatta is no more. In its place the palefaces have 
built their wigwams of stone. The massacred tribe and Shia- 
watta cry for — vengeance/ " 

The voice of the chief rose to a shriek. Balancing on the 
almost invisible wire, he appeared a red fiend of destruction. 
The manager himself was visibly troubled, but the chief con- 
tinued, amidst the same absolute silence: 

44 Of all the tribe there remained but one child. He was 
small and weak, but he swore by the Great Spirit to avenge 
his people: to see the skeletons of palefaces, men, women, and 
children, and to see fire and blood." 

The last words became a furious yell. A murmur, as of a 
mighty wind, rushed over the spectators. A thousand ques- 
tions received no answers: What did he mean ? How could 
he harm them ? Should they flee ? Should they stay ? 
Should they defend themselves ? How ? 

44 Was ist das t was tit das ? " cried the women suddenly. 

The Indian staggered a moment on his wire, then, with a 
plaintive, savage cry, he mounted the support, and raised his 
lance in the air. A frightful idea flashed through their minds: 
he would break the chandelier and flood the tent with burning 
oil. A mighty scream of terror rose from every throat 
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But — the chief leaped from the support and fled from the 
arena. What ? He had not burned the circus ? Where had 
he gone ? Why ? 

Ah ! he reappeared, weary and pitiful. He held a tin tray, 
which he presented to the audience, saying, in a suppliant 
voice: 

44 Was gefallig ftir den let z ten der Schwarzen Schlangen?" 

A heavy weight fell from the hearts of the spectators. Was 
this in the programme ? The effect was certainly complete. 

A thunder of applause relieved their pent-up feelings, and 
the money rained down on the tray. How could they refuse 
the last of the tribe of the Black Snakes, at Antelope, on the 
ashes of Shiawatta ? Were Germans heartless ? 

After the performance, the chief was treated to sausages and 
beer at the Golden Sun, and soon became very popular in 
Antelope. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

(Continued.) 



THE BOER FARM. 



ON the left side of the Trocadero gardens looking from the 
Champ de Mars is a graceful structure, the whiteness 
of which causes it to stand out from a dark background of 
foliage; this little palace is that of the Transvaal, which bears, 
among all the countries represented in the Exposition of 1900, 
the record of exactitude. Beyond the interest caused by this 
building as an evidence of exceptional advancement is that 
occasioned by the quarrel of this small community with its 
powerful adversary, England, which for many months has 
fixed the attention of all civilized nations. Its co-operation in 
the Universal Exposition is a good augury, and in any case 
indicates an excellent spirit on the part of the Boer govern- 
ment. 

Besides the principal pavilion, a group of annexed structures 
form a little hamlet in this particularly charming corner of the 
Trocadero gardens through which the streams feeding the 
aquarium wind their sinuous course. 

The annex buildings compose a Boer farm and other pavil- 
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ions, in which will be explained, in an attractive and practical 
fashion, the process relative to the gold industry. 

The farm, with its rustic interior, surrounded by domestic 
animals, shows us the country life of the Boers. It evokes the 
customs of this biblical people, emigrating en masse from Cape 
Colony, with the long procession of ox carts, to flee English 
domination and seek a new country. 

The two pavilions, in which everything is to be found per- 
taining to the auriferous industry, are on the opposite side of 
the Trocadero. If gold mines had not been discovered the 
Boers would have remained a pastoral people, contented to be 
free to raise their flocks in a country whose possession they 
gained from the black population of Kaffraria. When gold was 
discovered it attracted to this soil a crowd of emigrants from 
all nations, entirely overturning the social, economic and polit- 
ical conditions of the first occupants. 

The interests engaged in this corner of African territory are 
so considerable that no great power^could'bejjindifferent to 
them. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that 
in 1900 public curi- 
osity will not be 
drawn to the pavil- 
ion of the Transvaal 
only because of the 
disagreement with 
England. It should 
be remembered that 
the Boers are Hol- 
landers compatriots 
of the ancestry of the 
reigning dynasty of 
the British Empire, 
and that they are of 
the % same blood as 
William of Orange, 
whose name has 
been given to a 
neighboring repub- 
lic of the Transvaal. 

There will be 
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something more than amusement, diversion and astonishment 
in the vast Kermesse of 1900, and one of the witnesses of this 
fact will be the Congressional Building. 

On the Quai de la Conference this edifice will be found, sit- 
uated near the Pont de T Alma, facing the Seine. Part of the 
building is on firm ground and part of it on piles. The gen- 
eral aspect is one of grave majesty, and the ornamentation has 
been calculated upon in the happiest manner. From the win- 
dow of the gallery, which is over 300 feet long and which will 
be one of the principal attractions, the congress will have a 
magnificent view of the quays of the Seine with their continued 
decoration of pavilions and palaces, and, at a glance, can em- 
brace the succession of gardens which prolong their verdant 
terraces from the Trocadero to the Invalides. In the evening 
it will be necessary only to lean forward to take part, as from 
an improvised loggia, in the nocturnal fetes of ancient Venice, 
which will take place between the Alma and Invalides bridges. 
But there will be other matters on hand to require the attention 
of those who will congregate in this building. The announced 
congresses will alternate from June to September. These con- 
gresses will be of varying importance, from the conference of 
grocers to that of the Alpine Club. They will naturally be of 
unequal length, from 
48 hours to a week, 
most of them cover- 
ing four or five days, 
the regulations plac- 
ing the limit at eight 
days. 

Horace said that it 
was well to mingle 
the useful with the 
agreeable: utile dulci; 
the directors of the 
Exposition have re- 
versed the maxim and 
have united much of 
the agreeable to the 
useful. 

The farther they 
go, in fact, the more THE celestial globe. 
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they are persuaded that, besides the great exhibits of an indus- 
trial and commercial Exposition, there must be numerous 
attractions and novelties from all nations and peoples. 

Many of these we have already described, but their number 
increases from day to day until their name is legion. 

To eulogize the Dance from the point of charm and attraction 
is nearly superfluous. Aside from the fact that the people of 
ancient times gave it a place in their religious ceremonies, we 
find it in all ages, in royal palaces as well as popular rejoicings 
associated in all the acts of national life. 

In Paris thousands of spectators appreciate at public balls 
the eccentric dances of certain choreographic celebrities. In 
French theatres as well as music halls the ballet constitutes 
the principal attraction, and even in the grand opera the dance 
marches in company with song and music. 

The successive administrations of preceding nniversal exposi- 
tions have understood the importance of this attraction so well 
that it has always been given a large place in the programme. 

In 1900 these exhibitions, which have often been of doubtful 
taste, will be replaced by something more complete and serious, 
yet losing none of the attractiveness, and a true artistic work 
will be attained by the Palais de la Danse, such as has never 
been realized by any other exposition. 

The dances will reveal the manners and customs of peoples, 
the noble, rhythmic steps of royal salons, the popular dances 
of the village fetes, national dances characteristic of the differ 
ent countries, all of which will be given at the Dance Palace. 
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THE DANCE, 

*Thus will be seen there the "Ping-Vou" of China, the 
44 Bayadferes Dance" of the Hindus, the " Bee Dance" of 
modern and the " Dance of Isis " of ancient Egypt, as well as 
the <4 Pyrrhic Dances" of Greece, the " Bacchanals" of the 
Romans, the " Dance des Glaives " of ancient Gaul, the 
" Dance des Jongleurs " of the Middle Ages, and so on. 

A few years ago a wealthy Greek conceived the patriotic idea 
of restoring, at his own expense, the famous Stadium of Athens, 
then in ruins and almost destroyed. To accomplish this pur- 
pose he expended a large sum of money, and in April, 1896, 
the Olympic games were held there, with extraordinary splen- 
dor, in the presence of the King of Greece and many other 
crowned heads, or persons of note, from all parts of the world. 
fifcThe fetes of Athens marked the beginning of a campaign in 
behalf of the physical regeneration of the various races through 
athletic games and gymnastic exercises. Everywhere, and 
particularly in France, this campaign has received the endorse- 
ment of the public and the support of the government. 

In all the schools gymnastic exercises and physical sports 
occupy now a prominent part, and the public is becoming more 
and more interested in these sports. 

This gave M. Loris, one of the victorious champions at the 
f&tes of Athens, whose name is well known in the 'world of 
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sports, the idea of establishing, with the co-operation of lovers 
of athletics, an international academy of sports. There, in the 
presence of an immense number of people, would appear, either 
in competition, or in special exhibition, all the champions, and 
famous amateurs representing the various branches of athletic 
sports. 
Paris, the modern Athens, was naturally selected for the 



THE STREET OF ATHENS. 



restoration of the Stadium, and the promoters believed that a 
more favorable time could not be chosen than during the Ex- 
position, when the entire world will visit Paris. Amateur and 
professional athletes here will come before a public represent- 
ing the whole world, to compete for the prizes o£ered to the 
victors. 

The Stade d'Athlnes, in Paris, will divide its exhibitions into 
two distinct parts: First, the presentation of special numbers 
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where no competition is required. In turn, the masters of 
sports and the best known celebrities will, in the arenas of the 
Stade, perform the feats which have made them famous. 

Each day, afternoons and evenings, important competitions 
will be held, which will, in addition to prizes, decide the award- 
ing of the title of Champion of the World. 

Built upon an area of 10,000 square meters, the Stade will 
hold over 10,000 spectators. The arena will occupy a space of 
1,800 meters. The main entrance will be on the Avenue de la 
Grande-Arm6e, near the Arc de Triomphe, with two other 
entrances, one on the Rue Brunet and the other on the Rue 
des Acacias. The arrangement of the seats, of easy access, 
will be similar to the Stadium of Athens, and offer the same 
marmorean appearance. 

Prom a financial, as well as artistic, standpoint, the Stade 
d'Athbnes, in Paris, will prove a grand enterprise, and, unlike 
most of the creations produced for the Exposition, it is not to 
be ephemeral. The society is established for a period of thirty 
years, and it is only to make its consecration a universal one 
that the Stade will be inaugurated in 1900. 
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HON. B. D. WOODWARD. 

HON. B. D. 
WOOD- 
WARD, Assist- 
ant Commissioner- 
General of the U. 
S. Commission to 
the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900, was 
appointed by Pres- 
ident McKinleyin 
August last and 
confirmed by the 
U. S. Senate De- 
cemter 15, 1898. 
The appointment 
of Mr. Woodward 
to this important 
position has espe- 
cial value to New 
York, as he is a 
resident of this 
city, and not only 
% a graduate of Co- 
lumbia University, 
but a Professor of 
Languages in that 
college. He is 
absent from Co- hon. b. d woodward, 

InmViia TTni v^rftltv Assistant Commissioner-General to the Paris Exposition, 

" on leave, M and will not resume his professional duties there 
until after the close of the Paris Exposition in 1900. 

Commissioner Woodward was born in 1868, and is therefore 
about 31 years of age. He received his education both in the 
United States and in Prance, and is one of the rare Americans 
who have obtained diplomas of Bachelor of Science and 
Bachelor of Letters at the University of Paris, 

When he took his first degree at the Sorbonne he was only 
17 years old, and his two diplomas for Letters and Philosophy 
were obtained in 1886 and 1891, when he was, respectively, 19 
and 23 years of age. It was through Commissioner Woodward 
that M. Brunetifere was induced to accept the invitation of sev- 
eral American universities to give a series of lectures in the 
United States. 

Being an accomplished linguist and a master of the French 
language, Mr. Woodward, who has charge of the offices and 
affairs of the U. S. Commission in Paris, will undoubtedly be of 
great service to this country at the Exposition. 

The nomination of Mr. Woodward by President McKinley 
has met with general approval. 
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ATTRACTIONS OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION 1900. 

By Captain A. H. Mattox, 
Press Representative of the United Stmttt Commission. 

ONE of the nnlriilr attractions of the International Exposi- 
tion next year will be " The Aquarium of Paris." 

On the banks of the Seine, on the Cours-la-Reine, and on 
either side of the grand staircase which leads to the gardens 
and conservatories of the Municipality of Paris, will be seen 
two monumental porches flanked by large cafes. On account 
of their decorations, these caf£s will be one of the most unique 
and attractive features of the Exposition, and will prepare the 
visitor for a visit to one of the wonders of the Exposition — the 
Paris Aquarium. One of the cafes will represent the interior 
of a Breton fisherman's house, the other the dwelling of a 
Boulogne fisherman. After passing the entrance porches the 
visitor will immediately enter the Aquarium through and down 
an inclined pathway, and will suddenly experience the sensa* 
tion of being at the bottom of ;the ocean. Everywhere, in 
front, behind, to the right, to the left, and above, will be the 
depths of the sea with its mysterious distances, its varied 
colors, its intense life, and its incessant movement Here, 
will be seen wonderful life in marine plants; there, living 
flowers which ornament so beautifully the gardens of the sea, 
but which the human eye has seldom seen; and here, again, 
the'corals'in all shades from white to blood- red. On the side 
of rocks testaceous mollusks will be seen clinging, while, mov- 
ing about in all directions, will be seen myriads of crustaceans, 
or " spiders of the sea/' while fish of all forms and kinds will 
be seen swimming in sea water. The tanks will be of unusual 
dimensions, great in height and depth, and the methods of 
filtering and changing the water in these transparent prisons 
will be new and original. 

A most dazzling spectacle will be enrolled in this Aquarium, 
for it will be really a radiant garden of the ocean, transported, 
as if fc by enchantment, to the very centre of Paris. Neither the 
scientific interests nor marvelous effects will be neglected. In 
one of the tanks, by a very ingenious arrangement and skilfully 
managed light effects, the illusion of a phenomenal eruption of 
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a submarine volcano wiU be given. The Polar regions, with 
fantastic apparitions of the strangelnhabitants of the ice and 
snow, suddenly appearing upon huge icebergs, will be faith- 
fully represented. In one large tank the horrible work of 
ocean tempests will be vividly revealed. A large shipwrecked 
vessel will occupy the foreground; the dlbris of masts maA 
ropes lie on the deck, and the funnels are prostrate on the sand. 
Suddenly there will be seen a movement in the water and 
divers will appear, crossing the rocks and the ruins of the ship, 
to rescue the cargo and remove the dead. 

The ceilings of the]Aquarium will be complete with illusion. 
By a curious arrangement of tanks and luminous reflectors, the 
visitor will see, over his head, the moving waters and dashing 
waves filled with fish and the animal life of the ocean's depth. 

When the visitor to the Paris Exposition walks towards the 
Eiffel Tower from the left of that famous structure and reaches 
the Avenue de la Bourdonais, he will come to the Palace of 
Costumes. In this Palace will be displayed, as one of the at- 
tractions of the Exposition, a wonderful reconstitution of 
women's costumes at all epochs of history. This display will 
comprise a series of reproductions from the time of the Gauls, 
where, in their rustic dwellings, they are seen gazing with 
stupefaction at the Roman army approaching in the distance, 
until 1900. 

The principal figures will be women, all dressed with histor- 
ical exactness. Marie of Burgundy will be there costumed in 
the fashion of her period, and Blanche of Castille in mystical 
garments. After the costumes of medieval times will be seen 
the time of the Renaissance, with its brilliant luxury and 
splendor of Italian art. The sixteenth century will have a 
place of honor, with Catherine de Medici, in elegant and 
recherche attire, paying a visit to the famous astrologer Rug- 
gieri Another scene will represent the famous " Field of 
CJoth of Gold," after which the visitor will be introduced to 
Henri IV. and the beautiful Gabrielle. The coronation cos- 
tume of Empress Josephine, which in 1804 cost nearly one 
million francs, or about two hundred thousand dollars, will be 
reproduced with scrupulous exactitude. 

The principal museums of Europe have been searched thor- 
oughly with a view to copying the materials, the costumes, and 
the furniture of the Renaissance, Louis XV. and Empire 
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periods. The Exposition of Coiffures, organized by the Acad- 
emy of Coiffure, of Paris, will be installed in a special room in 
the Museum of Costumes. 

The galeries de Bois of the Palais Royal will be reconstructed, 
the personnel of the shops being in Louis XV., Louis XVI. and 
Restoration costumes. This will be the revival of one of the 
most curious spots of Paris of days gone by. There will be 
male costumes of the Christian epoch, or days of the Crusades 
(twelfth century), Byzantino Roman gown and fragments of 
Byzantine tapestry (fifth and sixth centuries), women's Arabian 
costumes (twelfth century), embroidered shrouds of the Byzan- 
tine period, children's costumes of the thirteenth century, and 
Arabian headdress scarfs, nets, and embroidered silks of the 
twelfth century. For over two years, architects, sculptors, 
decorators and dressmakers have been busily engaged in the 
preparation of all these marvels of the Palace of Costumes, to 
be shown at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

M. Pelix, the famous Parisian costumer, who has an inter- 
national artistic reputation, has the direction of the Palace of 
Costumes, and while he has organized an artistic exhibition of 
high merit, he has not neglected the historic and scientific part 
of the work. 

Visitors to the Exposition will be able to dine mid earth and 
sky, at the top of the Eiffel Tower, or deep down in the bowels 
of the earth. And, too, they will be able to witness theatrical 
performances in the largest theatre ever built. In this im- 
mense theatrical structure there will be seats for 15,000 per- 
sons. A mock Vesuvius, burning and emitting real red-hot 
lava, will be another of the astonishing attractions at Paris in 
1900. The Exposition Vesuvius, however, will give the tourist 
an opportunity to stop his ascent, and, resting upon the 
wayside, refresh himself at a Parisian cafl, with a cup of 
delicious and fragrant coffee. Ascending the volcanic, burning 
mountain, the visitor will see living pictures representing 
scenes from Dante's Hell, Paradise and Purgatory. 

When tired of these sensations, the astonished sightseers 
may rest in houses and gardens such as people lived in six and 
seven centuries ago, and, with a M presto change ,f to 1900 in- 
ventions, listen to a piano that can be heard seven miles away. 
Leaving Vesuvius, on the same plane of attractions the visitor 
will be able to imagine himself present at a reception given by 
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Napoleon and Josephine, at which the furniture and costumes 
will be authentic of that period. When yearied of the Napo- 
leon and Josephine reception, he can step across the way and 
listen to the most marvelous phonograph ever constructed, 
which will repeat messages loud enough for ten thousand peo- 
ple to hear at the same time. An attraction of the Exposition 
will be a feature of the exhibit of the Indian Imperial Court. 
This will be a trophy of the timbers of India. The trophy is 
designed with the object of exhibiting, in an attractive form, 
specimens of the best carving and different kinds of carving 
work which can be obtained in India. This trophy will be 
thirty-six feet long, twenty-six feet high, and twelve feet deep. 
With its carved archways, ornamental figures and panels of 
the most handsomely figured woods that India can produce, it 
will prove a most attractive specimen of Indian workmanship, 
and a great attraction of the Exposition. This beautiful carv- 
ing of Burma will find a suitable place in the central archway 
and pillars of one of the main sides of the Indian Imperial 
Court, while Punjab artists will erect the corresponding arch 
and pillars on the other main aisle. The whole will be crowned 
with specimens of ornamental bamboo' work at the corners, and, 
in the centre, by a pagoda made after the fashion of the pin- 
nacle of the Queen's pagoda at Mandalay. 

A clou, or attraction intended to astonish visitors at the Paris 
Exposition, will be an immense beer cask, constructed at 
Nancy, by Adolph Frimholz. This colossal cask is made of 
staves of the finest polished oak, which are held together by 
twenty-six hoops in steel made of one single piece. The total 
weight of the cask is one hundred and fifty tons, and it cost 
one hundred and fifty thousand francs, or about thirty thousand 
dollars. Standing on its feet, surrounded by a gallery, it is 
forty feet high. The interior of the cask is divided into two 
equal parts, the upper floor being an immense dining-room, or 
caf£. Access to this floor is had by means of a staircase of 
many steps. The entire enterior of the cask is handsomely 
decorated, and over five hundred electric lamps will flood the 
rooms, stairways and galleries with brilliant light. Over five 
hundred guests can be served at one time in the fairy-like, but 
immense, dining-room. Another attraction of a similar char- 
acter will be a phenomenal champagne bottle over two hun- 
dred feet high and about seventy-five feet in diameter at the 
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base. In this bottle will be a magnificent exhibit of ^the best 
brands of champagn$ made in Prance. ' It will be a veritable 
Eiffel Tower of champagne ! Theatrical people have also in- 
vented an attraction for the Paris Exposition. They will show 
models of the theatre dressing-rooms of famous actors and 
actresses, such as Mile. Mars, Rachel, Talma, Adrienne, 
Aim6e, Desd£e, Lemaitre, and others. Sarah Bernhardt, M. 
Gailhard and several French dramatic authors and critics are 
interested in this attraction. Theatrical people are also inter- 
ested in the construction of a hippodrome in Paris for 1900. 
This feature is intended to be permanent It will have a seat- 
ing capacity for eight thousand spectators and cover an area of 
10,000 square meters, situated on the Avenue de la Grande 
Annie. The ground cost four million francs. The structure 
will combine all the resources of science and modern stage dis- 
play. It will also contain a large basin for nautical exercise, 
or display, and naval combats. 

Among the graceful buildings which will line the Avenue of 
the Cours-la-Reine there is one that will attract the attention 
of the crowd by the originality of its architecture, the harmo- 
nious decoration of its facade, and by its truly Parisian aspect. 
Nothing could be more artistic than this little theatre of "Guil- 
laume Marionettes," with its modernized Louis XV. decoration. 
The stage will represent a brilliantly decorated and handsomely 
furnished drawing-room. The hostess will be seen receiving 
her guests, the flower of Parisian elegance. The Marionettes, 
the perfection of mechanism, will be dressed and arranged ac- 
cording to the very latest fashions. Each puppet will be 
painted, dressed and faithfully copied from designs made by 
that celebrated artist, Albert Guillaume. The Marionettes will 
be articulated by a new process by which they will be able to 
advance, retire, sit down, get up, and make all the natural 
gestures with head, hands, and limbs. The wit of humorists, 
the rumors of the day, the scandals of the boulevards and 
amusing talk will be given by these miniature, men and women. 

Paris is waiting impatiently for 1900. Fifty-five nations will 
then vie with each other to see which can produce the most 
astonishing thing for the great fair. If the programme is car- 
ried out fully, the Paris Exposition of 1900, in its " attrac- 
tions " as in every other way, will comprise the most unique 
collection of marvelous things the world has ever seen. ^ 
(To be Continued.} 
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NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 

By Count LAon Tolstoi. 

FRENCH authors have sought to prove to us, in the books 
they have written upon the history of the Russian cam- 
paign, that Napoleon foresaw the danger offered by the exten- 
sion of his line, that he had investigated the situation upon all 
sides, and that his officers had all counseled him to stop at 
Smolensk; in fact, these historians have presented all sorts of 
argument to show that Napoleon and his staff officers understood 
the danger of this campaign from the beginning. 

On the other hand, Russian historians still try to persuade 
us that from the commencement of the campaign we had con- 
ceived the plan of Scythian warfare, which consisted in luring 
Bonaparte into the interior of Russia. They attribute this 
plan at one time to Pfuhl, at another to Toll, sometimes to an 
anonymous Frenchman, or even to Emperor Alexander him- 
self; and to prove their assertions, bring forward memories, 
projects and letters in which, it is true, a plan of that kind can 
be found. 

But it must be remembered that all this so-called foresight 
has been actually revealed, by the Russian historians as well 
as by the Frcnach writers, only because events have justified it. 

Had the war taken another course these predictions would 
have been forgotten to-day, as many other opposed conjectures 
which are not considered accurate, although they were very 
much in vogue at the time. 

Every event arouses so many suppositions as to its result 
that there can always be found some one who has the right to 
say: " But I always said it would be thus," and it is forgotten 
each time that many others have announced the contrary to 
that which has happened. But historians cannot give clair- 
voyance to Napoleon, nor strategic plans to the Russian com- 
manders without forcing the facts. 

In reality, during the whole campaign the Russians never 
thought of drawing the French inland; on the contrary, they 
exerted all their efforts to arrest the march of the enemy from 
its first step upon Muscovite territory. 

Upon the other hand, Napoleon, far from doubting the wis- 
dom of extending his line, hailed with joy, as a triumph, each 
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step in advance, and, contrary to his usual tactics, he did not 
seek eagerly for battle in this campaign. 

As for us, our army was cut in two from the beginning, and 
we were only occupied with accomplishing its union. If we 
had wished to simulate retreat in order to attract the enemy 
into the interior, it was of no advantage to us to unite our 
troops. Finally, Alexander I. came to headquarters to stimu- 
late by his presence the disputing of each foot of Russian soil 
and not to encourage a retreat. It was then that the great 
camp of Drissa, conforming to Pfuhl's plan, was formed, and 
all retreat was forbidden, the Czar reproaching the command- 
ers-in-chief for every step backward. Alexander not only did 
not dream of the burning of Smolensk, but he did not intend 
to allow the enemy to reach even the walls of that city. The 
joining of the army at last accomplished, the Czar was indig- 
nant upon learning that Smolensk had been taken and burned 
without a battle. 

Such was the foresight of the sovereign ; as for the com- 
manders, they were enraged with the troops because of their 
recoil before the enemy. 

During this time Napoleon, having divided the Russian 
army, marched inland, allowing many opportunities of engag- 
ing in battle to escape. In August he found himself at 
Smolensk, and thought only of pushing farther into Russia, 
although such a movement would, as we know now, prove 
most disastrous. 

These facts are conclusive evidence that Napoleon had no 
knowledge of the danger of marching upon Moscow, and that 
Alexander and the Russian generals had no such plan as at- 
tributed to them. Napoleon was led into the interior, not by 
a plan, but thanks to the intrigues, the wire-pulling of ambi- 
tious men; actors who played a rdle in this terrible war, who 
never foresaw what was to happen, and which has really been 
the salvation of Russia. 

Everything took place in an imperceptible way. At the be- 
ginning our army was divided. We were forced to unite it to 
give battle and check the invasion, but our troops, in seeking 
to join hands, avoided an encounter with the enemy, whose 
strength they did not know, and, in recoiling involuntarily at 
an acute angle, we attracted the French to Smolensk. But it 
was not only because the enemy marched between our two 
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armies that we retreated at that angle, which became more 
and more accentuated. Our retreat was precipitated through 
another motive: At the head of the first division was Barclay 
de Tolly, a German, and very unpopular. Bagration, the com- 
mander of the second division, had a personal spite against 
Barclay de Tolly and arranged to delay joining him and thus 
not to be placed under his orders. So Bagration defeated for 
a long time the supreme aim of the heads of the army; it is 
true that he explained that this march would have endangered 
his troops and that it was advantageous for him to make a 
detour toward the south, to harass the enemy's flank and rear, 
and finally to effect a union of the divisions in Ukraine. In 
reality, these excuses were pretexts, and the true cause of his 
delay was his desire not to submit to the abhorred German, who 
was of inferior rank. 

The Emperor came among the army to animate the troops 
by his presence, but he was surrounded by so many contrary 
counsels, so many diverse plans were submitted to his consid- 
eration, that he was able to decide upon nothing; his hesitation 
killed the energy of the first division, and it ended in their 
beating a retreat 

They resolved to entrench themselves in camp at Drissa, 
when Paulucci, who coveted the position of Commander-in- 
Chief, possessed himself of the Emperor's ear and Pfuhl's plan 
was abandoned. Barclay was ordered to engage the enemy, 
but as he inspired only a limited confidence, his power was not 
great 

Thus the armies were isolated, the command lacked in unity, 
Barclay was unpopular, and this disfavor, joined to the separa- 
tion of the divisions, had the direct result of giving birth to 
hesitations which caused them to avoid all encounters with the 
enemy. 

If this union had taken place, and if Barclay had not been 
made Commander-in-Chief, a battle would have been inev- 
itable. 

At last the Czar left the army, giving as a pretext that his 
presence was necessary in Moscow and St. Petersburg, to 
arouse the people and provoke their patriotism. In fact, this 
journey of the Emperor to Moscow tripled the Russian force. 

In reality, the Czar withdrew from the army in order not to 
hurt the vanity of Barclay's power, hoping that, in his absence, 
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the Commander-in-Chief would take decisive measures, but the 
position of the heads of the army became more and more con- 
fused and gradually weakened. Bennigsen, the Grand Duke, 
and the host of adjutant generals remained in the army to spy 
out the facts and push the Commander-in-Chief to energetic 
action. Barclay, under the eyes of the Czar's spies, became 
still more prudent, recoiled from all decisive action, and care- 
fully avoided a battle. 

Before this attitude of Barclay the Grand Duke insinuated 
that he began to believe in treason, and he required a battle 
to prove the contrary. Lioubomirski, Branitzki, Vlotzki and 
other officers raised an uproar to the effect that Barclay, in 
order to disembarrass himself of them, under pretext of send- 
ing messages of the greatest importance to the Czar, sent all 
the Polish adjutant generals to St. Petersburg and openly 
quarreled with Bennigsen and the Grand Duke. 

At last, against Bagration's will, the union of the two forces 
was effected at Smolensk. Bagration arrived in a carriage at 
the house where Barclay was quartered. The Commander-in- 
Chief came out of the house and toward his visitor to make a 
report to him as his superior in rank. Not to be outdone in 
magnanimity, Bagration placed himself under Barclay's com- 
mand. In the reports which he addressed to Araktch£et, under 
the. express orders of the Czar, he said: 

'.:_" The will of my Emperor be done, but I cannot get along 
with the Minister (Barclay). For the love of God send me 
where you will, give me but a simple regiment to command, 
but do not leave me here, because I cannot stay. The gen- 
erals' quarters are full of Germans, and it is impossible for a 
Russian to breathe here. I believed I was serving the Czar 
and my country, but in reality I am only serving Barclay. I 
declare that I cannot stand it." 

The intrigues of Branitzki, Wintzengerode and other superior 
officers envenomed the more the relations between the two 
chiefs, which became more and more troubled. 

When the Russians prepared finally to attack the French 
before Smolensk, the Commander-in-Chief sent a general to 
inspect the positions; this general, who hated Barclay, instead 
of fulfilling his mission, went to one of his friends, a regiment 
commandant, spent the day with him and returned at night to 
Barclay with a condemnation, according to rule, of the future 
battlefield that he had not^even Jooked upon. 
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In the midst of these quarrels and intrigues we sought to 
engage the French, but were mistaken as to their location. 
They met Neverovski's division and approached the walls of 
Smolensk. 

It is impossible not to accept the battle of Smolensk. The 
battle was certainly fought and thousands of men were killed 
on both sides. 

Contrary to the will of the Czar and that of the people, our 
commanders abandoned Smolensk. The inhabitants of that 
city, betrayed by the Governor, burned Smolensk, and gave 
an example to the other Russian cities; then, taking refuge at 
Moscow, deplored their losses and cemented the hatred against 
the enemy. 

Napoleon advanced and we retreated, and in result we did 
the very thing which was to conquer France. 

The abandonment of Moscow and burning of that city was 
as inevitable as the retreat of the army from Moscow after the 
battle of Borodino, without other meeting with the enemy. 
Any one in Russia could have predicted the events which fol- 
lowed, not according to logical reasoning, but enlightened by 
the patriotic feeling which was found in the heart of every 
Russian, and which animated all those who assisted in r N this 
drama. 

The events which took place at Moscow were produced 
spontaneously. The people awaited the enemy with insouciance 
— neither agitated nor in revolt, but waited with a calmness 
given them through the force of knowing that at the critical 
moment only one thing remained to be done. At the approach 
of the enemy the wealthy population left, abandoning their 
goods; the poor remained behind, to burn and destroy every- 
thing that had been left. 

Why did they go ? It is not possible to believe that Rostop- 
chin had frightened them by a recital of the atrocities that 
Napoleon had committed in the conquered cities. 

Those who gave the signal for desertion were from among 
the wealthy classes, intelligent people, who knew very well 
that Vienna and Berlin would remain undisturbed, and that 
during the French occupation the inhabitants of these cities 
passed the time gaily with the delightful French people, whom 
the Russians, and especially the women, loved much at that 
time. 
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They began to leave before the battle of Borodino, and even 
more rapidly after that, remaining deaf to Rostopchin's ap- 
peals, who begged them to stay and defend their city; deaf to 
invitations to fight the French under the shield of the icon of 
the Virgin of Yver; indifferent to plans for Napoleon's de- 
struction, and the medley which filled the proclamations. 

They left without taking into account the grand spectacle of 
this great, rich city abandoned by its inhabitants and delivered 
as a victim to the flames, because a great city built of wood 
and deserted was fatally destined to burn. 

They went entirely for their own sakes, ana yet in so doing 
they accomplished the great event which will always be the 
grandest glory of the Russian people. 

The great Russian lady who, in June, fled from Moscow to 
Saratoff, taking with her servants and negroes, acted only from 
a vague feeling of not wanting to serve Bonaparte and the 
fear of being arrested en route by the order of Rostopchin, yet 
this woman accomplished simply and in all sincerity the work 
which saved Russia. 

As for Count Rostopchin, he did not understand what was 
taking place; he wished to do something, astonish some one, 
accomplish a deed of heroic patriotism; and in reality he played 
like a child with the fatal and grand spectacle of the desertion 
and burning of Moscow, and with his feeble hand sought now 
to arouse, and then to restrain the strong popular wave which 
carried him away. 

The French attribute the burning of Moscow to the ferocious 
patriotism of Rostopchin; the Russians to French barbarity ; 
but in reality it was burned under conditions which necessitated 
the burning of a city built of wood, without even taking into 
account the fact that Moscow possessed only 130 pumps for its 
water supply, which were of little or no use. 

Rostopchin's patriotism and French barbarity had nothing 
to do with the burning of Moscow: the great fire was due to 
the pipes, to the cooking, and, above all, to the negligence of 
the enemy's rank and file, and because the inhabitants were 
replaced by foreigners. 

Even if it had been fired, which is doubtful, because no one 
had reason to risk his life uselessly; but even so, that could 
not be considered as the cause of the burning, because it would 
have taken place without that 
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The French may well accuse Russian patriotism, and the 
Russians, upon their side, may throw the blame upon the evil- 
doer, Bonaparte, for putting the heroic torch in the hands of 
the people, but one is forced to recognize the fact that these 
causes did not exist Moscow burned, as any neglected town, 
stable, or house might burn if deserted by its rightful owners. 
To tell the truth, Moscow was burned by its inhabitants, but 
by those who departed and not by those who remained. 

Prom the moment when Koutouzoff learned that the French 
had left Moscow and were in retreat, to the end of the cam- 
paign, he used all his power, having recourse to ruse as well 
as persuasion, to prevent his troops from taking the defensive 
uselessly and of engaging in battle with an enemy already lost. 

Doktouroff went to Malo-Iaroslavetz, but Koutouzoff, instead 
of hurrying, simply gave the order to leave Kalouga, knowing 
that in case of necessity it would be easy to go still farther. 

Koutouzoff retired in order, but the enemy did not wait for 
the signal of retreat to fly in another direction. 

Historians describe the easy manoeuvre by which Napoleon 
fell back from Taroutino and Malo-Iaroslavetz, and offer all 
sorts of hypotheses on what would have happened had he pene- 
trated the rich interior provinces. 

Allowing that nothing prevented Napoleon from forcing his 
way into these provinces, that the Russians left the field free, 
historians forget that at that time no circumstance or person 
had the power to save the French army, because it carried in 
itself the inevitable cause of its destruction. 

Why should this army, which had found food in abundance 
at Moscow, and yet did not know how to guard it; this army 
which, arrived at Smolensk, instead of collecting provisions, 
pillaged everything — why should it expect to be relieved at 
Kalouga, with a Russian population the same as at Moscow and 
the same dangers with regard to incendiary ? This army could 
not be saved. Since Borodino and the pillage of Moscow it 
had carried in itself the elements of decomposition. 

The men of the ci-devant Grand Army hurried, like their 
chiefs, they knew not where, and had all, from Napoleon down 
to the poorest soldier, but one desire, to save each himself 
from a situation, the danger of which he was only confusedly 
aware. 

It was because they comprehended this situation that, at 
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Malo-Iaroslavetz, when Napoleon's generals held a council to 
discuss different projects, the last opinion, that of General 
Mouton, prevailed; this simple and primitive soldier discov- 
ered the inmost thought of the entire army — the wish for a 
speedy departure; and no one, not even Napoleon, made the 
slightest protest against it But, even though they were all 
of one accord on the urgency of departure, the army resented, 
nevertheless, the shame of the obligation. It needed an ex- 
terior impulsion to overcome this sentiment. The shock came 
in due time in what the French call the " Hour r a de VEm- 
pereur /" 

The day after the council Napoleon feigned to inspect his 
troops and to examine the battlefield, riding in between the 
line of the army, accompanied by his suite of marshals and his 
guard. The Cossacks, who were in quest of booty, yelled at 
the Emperor and it wanted but a little to have made him a 
prisoner. The only thing that saved Napoleon was their love 
of booty, which caused the loss of the French army and which, 
upon this occasion, as at Taroutino, caused the Cossacks to 
allow the men to escape in order to pillage at their ease. They 
paid no attention to Napoleon and threw themselves upon the 
plunder, which permitted the Emperor to flee. 

When the French saw how near the ** Children of the Don " 
came to capturing the Emperor in the midst of his army it 
became clear to them that there was only one thing to do — 
beat a retreat by the shortest and best known route. 

Napoleon felt that he had neither the agility nor the courage 
of former times, and that he must submit to this necessity. 
Under the influence of the fear the Cossacks had inspired, he 
ranged himself upon the side of General Mouton and gave the 
order, as the historians say, to begin the retreat from Smolensk. 

The fact that Napoleon accepted Mouton' s proposition and 
that the French troops retired from Moscow does not prove 
that Napoleon gave the signal for retreat, but that the causes 
which acted upon the army had exercised their influence upon 
Napoleon himself. 

When a man is on the march he has always the end of the 
movement in view. To give him energy to cover the miles 
rapidly he must have a promised land before him. When the 
French entered Russia the promised land for them was Mos- 
cow, but when they fled from Moscow their whole idea was to 
get out of the country. 
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The magnitude of the French army and the rapidity of their 
march made it not only difficult, but impossible, for the Rus- 
sians to arrest a movement in which the whole energy of the 
enormous crowd was concentrated. 

The mechanical breaking up of the body could not hasten 
the process of decomposition, already active, beyond a certain 
limit It is impossible to melt a snow flake in an instant. 
There is a certain amount of time without which the heat, no 
matter how great, could not melt the snow. On the contrary, 
the greater the heat, the more solid the flake. 

With the exception of Koutouzoff, none of the generals un- 
derstood this phenomenon. When they comprehended the 
retreat of the French army from Smolensk that which Kou- 
touzoff had foreseen on the night of the nth of October was 
realized. Bach one of the principal heads of the army, wishing 
to distinguish himself, sought to bar the way to the French, to 
take prisoners, and to accelerate their flight. 

Alone, Koutouzoff employed all his forces — and they were 
not great — to work against an offensive march. He could not 
tell his staff that which we say to-day: What is the use of 
fighting, of losing our own men and of ferociously seeking the 
death of the unfortunates who are fated to find it without our 
aid ? Of what use is so much effort, when, from Moscow to 
Wiasma, a third of the army melted without any combat ? 

At Wiasma, Generals Erinoloff, Miloradovitch, Platoff and 
others,- finding themselves near the French, could not with- 
stand the temptation Jto cut off the retreat of part of the army, 
and, despite all Koutouzoff* s efforts, his troops assailed the 
French. It is said that the infantry regiments commenced the 
attack, to the music of their bands, in which they killed thou- 
sands of men and lost as many more, and yet all to no purpose, 
for they did not exterminate the enemy. The French army 
drew its ranks closer because of the danger and advanced on 
its way. 

The battle of Borodino, which was followed by the occupa- 
tion of Moscow and by the retreat of the French, without any 
other battle having been fought, is one of the most instructive 
events in history. 

Historians agree that the outward influence of States, or peo- 
ples, when their interests clash, is expressed by war. It has 
often been written that, immediately after successes, or re- 
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verses, the power of a country, or people, is augmented or 
diminished. All the facts of history confirm the truth of this 
assertion, that the success of armies, great or small, of a coun- 
try which is at war with another, is the cause, or at least the 
sign, of the enlarging of its power and the decreasing of that 
of the enemy. 

The troops have gained a victory, and at once the rights of 
the conquerors are extended, to the detriment of the van- 
quished. The troops have been beaten, and just as quickly 
the country loses its rights in proportion to its defeat, and when 
the army has been entirely defeated, the people are completely 
conquered. 

That is what history has proved from antiquity to the present 
time. . All Napoleon's wars confirm this rule. 

In proportion to the defeat of the Austrian troops, Austria 
lost her power, while that of Prance was augmented and she 
acquired new rights. The French victories at Iena and Aus- 
terlitz destroyed the independence of Prussia. 

But while the French won a victory from the Muscovites and 
forced their way even into Moscow, yet in the train of this 
triumph, without new .battles having been fought, not only 
Russia continued to exist, but the great army of 600,000 men 
was exterminated, and with it the France of Napoleon. 

It is possible, of course, to twist facts to accommodate the 
requirements of history; but no one could ever say that the 
battle of Borodino belonged to the Russians, or that, after the 
occupation of Moscow, battles were fought that decimated 
Napoleon's army— that is impossible. 

After the French victory at Borodino there was no great 
battle, nor even an engagement of any importance, and, never- 
theless, the French army was destroyed. 

What does this fact signify ? 

If this example was taken from the history of China, we 
should say that it was not an historical event, which is the usual 
reply of historians when facts do not coincide with their 
theories. If it had been an insignificant war between incon- 
siderable forces we should say that this event was an exception 
to the general rule. But, on the contrary, it took place under 
our fathers' eyes, and was one of the greatest wars ever known. 

From the time of the burning of Smolensk this campaign 
took on a form unknown up to that time in the art of war. No 
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more eities nor villages were burned, nor were there battles, 
followed by precipitate retreats. The victory at Borodino, and 
after it the retreat, the burning of Moscow, the chase of 
marauders, the sequestering of provisions, the partisan warfare 
— all these things were contrary to all rules of military tactics. 

Napoleon knew it, and no sooner had he made his entrance 
into Moscow in the regulation pose of the fencer than he dis- 
covered in the enemy's hand, instead of a sword, a simple 
cudgel, and never ceased complaining against Koutouzoff and 
the Czar Alexander that this war was not conducted according 
to rule — as though there were any need of rules to kill men. 

Glory to the people who did not do as the French did in 
1813, who have saluted the enemy according to the art of war, 
and, returning their swords, did it gracefully and politely, hilt 
foremost, to the magnanimous conqueror. Glory to the people 
who, in the days of misfortune, did not inquire about rules and 
how others acted under similar circumstances, but who took 
up, simply and quickly, the first cudgel and beat the enemy 
with redoubled blows until the feeling of anger and vengeance 
which filled their hearts gave place to one of pity. 

The French troops melted in equal proportions and regular 
mathematical progression. 

The crossing of the Berezina, on which many volumes have 
been written, marks only one of the intermediate degrees of 
the annihilation of the French army, and not a decisive episode 
of the campaign. 

The Russians, on their side, have consecrated volumes on 
the crossing of the Berezina, because Pfuhl has traced to Saint 
Petersburgh (all that distance from the scene of war) the plan 
of attracting Napoleon in a strategic trap on the Berezina. 

Many are persuaded that event conformed to this plan, and 
hold that it was the crossing of the Berezina which destroyed 
the French. 

In reality, the consequences of the crossing were less fatal to 
the French than the battle of Krasnoe, and left fewer pieces of 
artillery and prisoners in the hands of the Russians. Figures 
confirm this assertion. 

The crossing of the Berezina has only served to prove with 
evidence all the faults in the plan of cutting off the retreat of 
the enemy, and that Koutouzoff* s idea was correct — that they 
should be content with pursuing the French, 
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The French were aware that the Russians did not know what 
to do for their prisoners, and that, despite any desire to save 
them, more than half would die of hunger. The French un- 
derstood that it could not be otherwise. 

The Muscovite officers could not deprive their soldiers of the 
food and clothing of which they were in need, to give them to 
the French prisoners, inoffensive though they might be. 
There were some Russian generals who favored the prisoners, 
but they were exceptions. 

If we admit, as the historians do, that great men lead 
humanity toward certain ends, whether it is a question of the 
grandeur of Russia, or of France, of European equilibrium, of 
propagating revolutionary ideas, of progress in general, or any 
other end, it is impossible in this case to explain these histori- 
cal events without recurring to the intervention of chance or 
of genius. 

But what is chance, and what does the word genius signify ? 

Chance and genius are words which represent nothing that 
exists in reality, and for that reason it is impossible to define 
them. They express only a certain manner of understanding 
events. If I ignore the cause of some event, I think that I 
could not learn it, and for that reason I do not try to discover 
it and say: it is chance. If I see that some force has produced 
an action incompatible with the ordinary qualities of men, I 
do not understand the cause of this force, and so cry: it is 
genius. 

It is only when we renounce the knowledge of the final end 
of things, in recognizing that it is not accessible to our com- 
prehension, that we discover in the lives of historic personages 
a logical succession of facts obedient to necessity; then only 
the cause of the disproportion which exists beteween their acts 
and the capacity of ordinary men will be revealed to us, and 
we will no longer recur to the words chance and genius. 

Thus it is sufficient to admit that the aim of the movements 
of the European people is unknown to us: that we only know 
the facts, which consisted of massacres executed first in France, 
then in Prussia, Austria and Russia, and the cause of these 
events lay in the trend of peoples from the West to the East, 
and inversely; and it also may be admitted that, though we 
need not call it genius, there was something exceptional in the 
characters of Napoleon and Alexander I. Seeing no more in 
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these persons than in other men, we have no need of explain- 
ing as chance the small events which made these characters 
what they were, but it is evident that these events were neces- 
sary. 

When we give up trying to understand the final aim, we dis- 
cern that, even as it is impossible to find on a plant other flow- 
ers than those which it produces, so it is impossible to imagine 
two historical characters who, like Alexander I. and Napoleon, 
from the beginning to the end of their existence, could have 
responded so exactly and in the least detail to the mission that 
devolved upon them. 

The fundamental fact of European events from the begin- 
ning of this century is the belligerent movements of the peo- 
ples in masses, first from the West to the East, and then from 
East to West This movement came from the West. For the 
Western peoples to push their warlike movements to Moscow, 
it wanted: 

i st That they should march in a body of such dimensions 
that they could stand the shock of the war mass from the East. 

2d. That they should renounce all their traditions and cus- 
toms. 

3d. That they had at their head to accomplish this move- 
ment a man who could justify himself and them for having 
recourse to falsehood, to pillage, and to massacres to attain 
their ends. « 

The primitive nucleus which dated from the French Revolu- 
tion, being inconsiderably dispersed, traditions and customs 
were modified, a new and larger group was formed, little by 
little, and with it came new traditions and customs; in the 
midst of this the man was prepared who should one day be at 
the head of the movement and carry all the responsibility of 
succeeding events. 

This man, without principle, without customs, without tradi- 
tions, without name, who was not even a Frenchman, by a 
concourse of strange and fortuitous circumstances, mingling 
among all the divided parties of France and without joining 
any, united them to carry him to first rank. 

The ignorance of his surroundings, the weakness of his rivals, 
his sincerity in falsehood and his brilliant and presumptuous 
narrowness of spirit pushed this man to the head of the army. 

The excellent composition of the army of Italy, his confidence 
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in himself and his puerile effrontery gave him military glory. 
Besides this, a crowd of so-called chances, always happy, ac- 
companied him. The French authorities viewed him with ar 
evil eye, and this disfavor was useful to him. The efforts that 
be made to advance were stranded one after another; Russia 
refused to take him into her service; the Sultan also repulsed 
his offers. 

During the war with Italy he was many times on the brink 
of ruin and an unexpected circumstance always saved him. 
The Russian troops, those troops which were to have the 
power of destroying his glory, were not able by all sorts of 
diplomatic combinations to set foot in Europe while he was 
there. 

On his return from Italy he found the French government 
in that state of decomposition which fatally condemned all men 
who were part of it to efface themselves or perish. The issue 
of this situation, so dangerous to Napoleon, was the foolish and 
unreasonable expedition into Africa. Again he was marvel- 
ously served by chance; Malta, reputed impregnable, surren- 
dered without a shot; the most risky undertakings were 
crowned with success. 

. The enemy's fleet, which, a little later, would not permit a 
simple bark to pass, allowed a whole army to go through. 

In Africa he committed a series of crimes on the nearly un. 
armed inhabitants, and the men who perpetrated these atroci- 
ties, and especially their chief, persuaded themselves that they 
were doing something great and worthy; that they covered 
themselves with glory, and that their exploits resembled those 
of Caesar and Alexander of Macedonia. 

This idea of glory and grandeur, consisting not only in not 
recoiling before crime, but in glorying in it, which was the 
guide of this man and of all those who partook of his fortune, 
was freely elaborated in Africa. 

He was the man necessary to the place which awaited him, 
and that is why, independent of his will, despite the absence 
of any plan, in spite of his hesitation and his numerous faults, 
he became party to a plot which had for its aim the possession 
of power, and this plot, crowned with success, made him the 
man that he was. 
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UNDER the title of " Les Amantes," M. Gaston Derys has collected 
some of the stories from which he has already gained a merited 
reputation. The pretty subtleties of a caress or a kiss, the trials of love, 
and the triumph of passion, all the causistry of tender psychology, are to 
be found in the works ot this writer, whom women call an ardent apostle 
and painter of love. M. Lami's illustrations add a captivating and artistic 
grace to the volume. 

One of the most intense, the most modern, the most Gallic of books in 
every sense is " La Bombarde." by Jean Richepin. Sometimes light and 
dainty as thistledown, again bold, sonorous, vibrant, the verses charm 
you, please you, or suddenly raise your thought among the heights, in the 
loftiest regions of poetry. 

No one is better able to write of " Les Grandes Legendes de l'Human- 
ite* " than M. Michaud d'Humiac, because he himself has often written 
tales ot like character, and excels in depicting supernatural beings, there- 
fore he finds it easy to revive the great mythical personalities ot human- 
ity. Prometheus, Rama. Merlin. Don Juan appear, in turn, before us in 
all their charm, in suffering, in power or misfortune. 

There are many things in " Chagrin d' Amour," by Paul Samy. There 
are two short stories and a romance. In the romance, there is a happy 
household where love rules pre-eminent, but a coquettish woman causes 
trouble in this household ; there are also a young explorer and a young girl 
who falls in love with him ; and, naturally, there are misunderstandings 
and griefs and sorrows, but in the end everything turns out satisfactorily, 
and there is a general embarkation upon the sea of happiness: the wife 
forgives her husband, and the explorer marries the young girl, but the 
naughty coquette is left alone. The book is written in an ea*y, rapid 
style, and can be quickly read. 

The results of a searching inquiry on divorce by Hughes Le Rous are 
set forth in his new book, " Le Bilan du Divorce," at the end of which the 
author shows himself an avowed adversary of divorce. 

The author of " Etudes sur l'Histoire de l'Art," M. Eugene Guillaume, 
of the French Academy, neglects to state in the short preface that he has 
succeeded in this work of science to afford both instructive and attractive 
reading. 
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Although still very young, M. Louis de Robert has already published 
several charming novels, and his latest book, " La Reprise," offers another 
opportunity to admire the easy and captivating style of this graceful 
writer. 

Despite the tact that the synthesis presented by M. Ribert in " Essai 
d'une Philosophic Nouvelle " must remain an hypothesis liable to be de- 
stroyed by new tacts, his work is worthy of mention, for its lucidity and 
power, as that of a wonderful thinker and consoling moralist 

A touching narrative ot a mother's sacrifice is " Une Divorcee." told 
by Mme. Octave Peuillet in plain and tender words. 

Faithful historian, M. Jacques des G&chons, has taken advantage of the 
dramatic interview at Pontainebleau between Pius VII. and Napoleon to 
picture, in a masterly way, " the tragic and pathetic duel " in " Le Pape 
et TEmpereur." 

In his " Essai sur l'Histoire du Japon," the Marquis de la Mazeliere, 
who has spent many years in that country, renders a true and complete 
picture of the strange changes undergone by Japan through the ages, 
together with her modern transformation. The present state of the 
Empire of the Mikado is depicted with no less skill than the earlier periods, 
the times of the feudality and of the s ho guns, or taicouns, and many 
interesting details upon the political, commercial, religious and literary 
conditions, as they now exist, are contained in this book, which is well 
worth reading by any one anxious to form a just idea of this nation, so 
long unknown, and which seems called to play such an important part in 
the destinies of the Par East. 

Are you fond of merry tales ? If so, read " En Stupid-Car," by Migue 
Zamacois. In it can belound everywhere wit of all sorts — fancy, humor, 
burlesque remarks, and even common puns, for the author's sole aim is to 
amuse. Like certain painters who show us shades ot colors we would 
never suspect, he possesses the gift ot discovering gaiety everywhere. 

All the qualities of his first book are found in Marcel Boulenger's " Le 
Page," an exquisite novel in full bloom* but of ravishing freshness. It is 
one ot the prettiest books ever written by a young man* Of a lively and 
picturesque style, it combines the charm of youth and the surety of ex- 
perience. 

The first prize tor the best translation of " Prin temps," in the Novem- 
ber number ot The Parisian, was awarded to Miss H. M. Pox, Napance, 
Ont. ; the second to M. A. Martin, Galveston, Tex. 



The Index to Vol. 7 of The Parisian will be furnished, on [application, 
to readers who wish to bind their copies. 
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SECRETS OF BEAUTY, 

A WELL-DRESSED and dainty woman should have little sachets of all 
forms and all perfumes. A dainty silken lace-trimmed bag perfumed 
with heliotrope should lie among her handkerchiefs. Nothing is so fresh 
and .sweet as linen which has been laid away with lavender. Rose sachets 
are more often used for parasols and fans. Make the sachets as long as 
these objects and put one with each 

Not only can these dainty trifles be made, but also the perfume to go in 
them. In the spring, at the time when violets are sweetest, gather a 
number, take off the stems, and fill a large funnel, into the smaller end of 
which press a wad of cotton, moderately tight Pour over the flowers oil 
ot sweet almonds, and as this filters through the cotton, drop by drop, it 
is charged with the perfume ot the flowers. 

To make a heliotrope sachet: 

Violet root, 125 grammes. 

Rose leaves, 64 grammes. 
. Vanilla bean, 16 grammes. 

Musk, 4 grammes. 

Pulverize and mix thoroughly: add some drops of oil ot almonds, and 
mix again; then put into sachets. 

Rose perfume: 

Rose leaves, dried in the shade and pulverized, 125 grammes. 

Sandal-wood, 64 grammes. 

Oil ot roses, 2 grammes. 

The following is an exquisite perfume which has a lasting odor: 

Triple extract of roses, 3$ ounces. 

Tincture of ambergris, 6f ounces. 

Essence of musk, 20 ounces. 

Extract ot vanilla, 25 grammes. 

Eau d* Heliotrope is made by infusing 6 grammes of vanilla and 60 
grammes of double extract of orange flower in 16 ounces of alcohol at 33 
degrees. Filter, and color with tincture of cochineal. 

A pleasant toilet water, dedicated to the Queen of Hungary,*is made by 
infusing in 35 ounces of alcohol: 

Flowers ot rosemary, 400 grammes. 

Lavender, 100 grammes. 

Sweet 'marjoram, 100 grammes. 1 

After a tew days filter this infusion. 

To cure insomnia: 

A small glass of Malaga wine taken before going to bed will prevent 
insomnia. A vigorous rub, either with a piece of rough cloth or a brush, 
will also do much to cure this most distressing trouble. 

Those who have a fancy for doing worsted work should be careful not 
to prick their fingers while working, because the dyes used for the wool 
are often injurious. Should a finger be pricked, put it at once into cam- 
phor, or in alcohol, to whicb/has been added a few drops of carbolic add. 
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Frontispieces 6-8 

The Turkish Traveler, Illustrated, by 

Jean Lorrain 9 

The Petit-Luxembourg, Illustrated, by 
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trated 611 
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THE CHURCH OF SAINT-GERMAIN L'AUXERROIS. 



.-BATTLE OP OETTYSBUR0-. 

It cost $60,000 and took seven year* to make 
Bachelder's famous steel engraving, Battle of 
Gettysburg. It is the most magnificent work of 
art ever made in steel. Size of engraving 24x43". 
Original selling price f 100, present price for 80 days, 
S&50. Miniature reproduction sent free. Write at 
once, HISTORICAL ART CO., 3* BromiieW St., Bestea, Mass. 



CIk Parisian... 

Keeps hs readers aa cou- 
rant with the latest works 
of the great French writers* 

COGSWELL'S SEA-SHELL TINT. 

A finger-nail polish which 
imparts a delicate tint and 
^ gloss to the nails. To be 

applied with a camel's hal - 
brush. The nails retain this 
polish for several days. 
Mailed to any part of the 

WOrir. 

Price 50 cents per bottle. 
Address 

E. N. COGSWELL, 
411, 1133 BROADWAY, 

ST. JAMES BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 



MARRIA6E & DIVORCE : SZSJTS^cSSSS: 

mailed free. Box 636. Sioux Pails, South Dakota. 



Please mention Tbi Parisian when writing to Advertisers. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE BOURSE. 



ISABEL McCALL'S School of Accompanying, 



251 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 38th St., New York. 

This school, the first and only one of its kind in this country, has 
filled a long felt want in musical circles. Good accompanists are rare, 
while the demand for them exceeds the supply. As soon as competent 
the student will have the advantage of accompanying professional 
Singers or Instrumentalists of note. 

The Art of Accompanying Thoroughly Tanght 
In a Course of 20 Lessons. 

Soloists and Vocal Teachers supplied with Professional Accompan- 
ists. Accompanists registered. For Terms, Address : 
School open all year . ISABEL McCALL, Direct or 

Reference is made by Permission to 
Mme Lena Doria Devine, 236 Fifth Ave. 

Miss Nora Maynard Green, 420 Fifth Ave. 

Mr. Oscar Saenger, 51 Fast 64th St. 

Mr. Theodor Bjorksien, Carnegie Hall. 




THE BERUTZ SCHOOLS OF LAN6UA6ES 

Madison Square, 1122 Broadway 
NEW YORK 

Brooklyn. Boston. Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 

London, Paris, Berlin, and every large city 

in America and Europe. 

...70 SCHOOLS IN ALL... 

Trial Lessons free of charge. Native teachers only. 

Send for Circulars. 

For self-instruction or schools, the following books 
are highly recommended: 

French With or Without Master, 2 vols, each, $1 .00 
German With or Without Master, - - 1 ioo 
Spanish With or Without Master, a vols, each, 1.00 
A Practical Smattering of Spanish, - - 30c. 

Discount to Dealers. 
BERUTZ & CO., Madison Square, NEW YORK 



IRVING UNDERHILL 

General Photographer 



Telephone 

iioaCortlandt 



17 Park Place 

New York 



Photographs for all purposes. 

Interiors, Exteriors, Machinery, Groups, Legal Work. 

Marine Views and Bromide Enlargements, any size. 

Old Photographs and Paintings Copied 

In the best possible manner. 



Please mention The Paeisiax when writing to Advertisers. 
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Bettini IWcro-PDonograpb 



A machine with a soul, 
k able to awake and per- 
m peiuate all the pleasant- 
■ est and strongest emo- 
W tions of life, will revive 
V the past and bring back 
the absent. The most 
truthful teacher and 
Je for musicians, singers 
:uttonists, speakers, prea hers, 
lents of dramatic arts, etc. 
arryiog vocal messages to all 
is of the world, and preserv- 
thesame for posterity. The 
it agreeable companion in 
tude. and a great entertainer 
Invalids; putting the favorite 
rs. instruments and the most 
ious artists at your instant 



. most natural reproduction 
irer and louder than with any 
er machine and yet without 
vy or metallic resonance, 
eal reproduction of female 
:es; no other machine can do it. 



tlnl's nicro-Dlaphrams 
Phonographs and 
iphophones. 

moffraphs, Qraphophones 
miles, Etc. 

SoCCliltV Classic and popular music by leading 
s^ -LI performers and the world-famed artists. 

A most complete operatic repei toire. Catalogue E sent 
free if you mention Parisian Magazine. 

BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY 

110 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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TYPEWRITER 



•SO 

Cash, net 40 

The Commercial Visible Typewriter 

is more than a $100 machine, as it excels any one of the $xco 
machines and in fact all of them combined. 

Of the 12 Known 
$100 Machinss only 

z is really portable, 
a can show simplicity. 

5 partial visible writing. 
3 interchange ribbons. 

3 write on ruled lines. 

4 do good ink ruling. 

S indicate the letter, 
have a light touch, 
x fitted for languages, 
a auto, paper control. 
x paragraph indicator, 
x permanent alignment. 

6 partial manf'ld al'nmt. 
Si do good manifolding. 



THE COMMERCIAL 

VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 

has all these and many other features, 
besides a dozen no other machine has, 



Please mention The Parisian when writing to Advertisers. 



VISIBLE WRITINO 

UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD 

SCND FOR CATALOGUE 

Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 

COMMERCIAL VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 

300 B Broadway, New York City 

Rooms 302-351. 
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A LIMITED NUMBER OF SHARES OF 



* 
* 
* 



THe TDM fl. Edison, Jr., ami William Bolzer 

STEEL AND IRON 
. . . PROCESS GO. 

CHPITHLIZHTION, - - $1,000,000. 

10,000 SHARES AT $100 EACH 

FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 



* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 



OFFICERS *P DIRECTORS: 



THOMAS A. EDISON, JR M President. 

WILWAM HOLZBR, Vice-President (For 
12 years General Superintendent of 
Thomas A. Edison Electric Ught Co., 
Menlo Park ) 

F. D. PALMER, Secretary and Treasurer. 

H. P. STIMSON 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 



A. M. DOTY, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., (Whole- 
sale Druggist) 

ISAAC W. SHERRILL, Mayor of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

H. L. PRBNTICK, President Prentice In- 
vestment Co., New York. 



«• — 



SHIS company owns valuable rights for the treatment of Steel and other 
metals, which surpasses the Krupp or Harvey systems in the preparation of 
Steel for Armor Plates, Steel Structures, etc., etc., out of which vast fortunes 
have been made. A SMALL AMOUNT OF STOCK WILL BE OFFERED AT 

$25.00 PER SHARE. 

PHR yKLUB, SlOO. 

The price of slock will be advanced to par immediately after test and demonstra- 
tions which are about to be made by the United States Government 
For statement and full information, call on or address 

PBEHT1GE HVESTiDEIT COfUT OF HEW YORK. 

EDISON BaibDING, 

• 44 BR0AD STREET, NEW YORK. 



Nicoll & Roy Co., Printers, 16 Dey St., New Yo*k. 
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Copper Shares Largest Dividends. Safest Investment 

BOSTON & TEXAS 
COPPER COMPANY 

CAPITAL STOCK, $2^00000 

250,0000 Shares. Full Paid and Non-Assessable 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 



Hon. EMERY M. LOW, President GEORGE W. RUSSELL, ist Vice-President 
Manufacturer (Mayor), Brockton, Mast. Paper Manufacturer, Boston, Mast. 

JAS. M. WHEATON, Secretary EDW. B. ROBINS, Treasurer 

P. M. SPAULDING, ad Vice-President and General Manager 

STn,r«MAN Clough, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. P. M. Spaulding, Boston, Mass. 

C. T. Crosby, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

H. P. Barnes, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

John A. Sullivan, Counsellor at- Law. Boston ' 

Chas. O. Brightman, Contractor and Builder, New Bedford, Mass. 
Preston R. Mansfibxd. Treasurer Abbott Manufacturing Co., Dedham, Mass. 

Hon. Geo. D. Aldbn, Boston, Mass. 

E. A. Smith, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. 



The Company owns over twelve thousand acres of rich copper 
land in Texas, opened, tested, developed, and Now Being 
Operated. Millions of tons of copper-bearing clay and marl 
running from five to ten per cent., and large quantities of ore 
carrying from fifty to seventy per cent, copper in sight. 
Cheaply mined and treated, favorable climate, cheap fuel and 
ample water. Stated by geologists, chemists, experts and 
engineers to be one of the greatest and best in the world. 
Amount of land, quantity and quality of ore, cheapness of 
mining and treatment, the increasing demand and profit in 
producing copper considered, the Boston & Texas Copper 
Company possesses unequalled advantages and affords the 
best kind of an investment. 

Pro sp ec t us, engineers' reports, assays and full information will be furnished on application 
Limited amount of stock only, full paid and non-assessable, by immediate application. 

BOSTON & TEXAS COPPER COMPANY 

OR Trcmont Building, Boston, Mass. 

HENRY SELIGMAN & CO, Bankers 

52 Broadway, New York Gty Send for sixty page Illustrated Book on Copper, free 
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...INSURE IN... 



The 



TRAVELI 



Of Hartford, Conn. 



Life, ... 

Endowment, 



Oldest, 

Large© 
at 



OF ALL POI 



and Accidc 
... Insun 

Health Policies 

Indemnity for Disability eaut 

Liability Insurance 

Manufacturers and Mechanic 
and Owners of Building** H 
nicies, can ail be protected 

The Travelers Insurance Com 
Paid-up Cash Capital, 

assets, - - - 26,49 

Liabilities, - 

EXCESS, 3*/ 2 % basis, - 

QAIN5 : 6 Months, January to July, 

In Assets, 

Increase in Reserves (both dep'ts), - 

Premiums, Interest and Rents, 6 rionths, 

J. G. BATTERSON, President JOHN E. MORR 

S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. H. J. MESSENC 

E. V. PRESTON, Sttp't of Agencies. 
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I Know Your Typewriter 

D. S. GORMAN. Typewriter Dealer. 



Sometimes seeds repairs^. 

^ I Repair, Sell, Rett 



70 NASSAU 3TREET, 



JSBW YORK. 



IVI 1 1 hC wP M I II V We win §end any ° ne 

Ifl ^^ | VI III I m Hal ^Tr h o£erd^babit 
a Trial Treatment. Free of Charge, of the most remarkable remedy eve * dl £f° ve, j5v «S°?" 
to™ rei?VH*J ^l^le heretofore unknown, Refractory £a»~ ^Uci^ ^d^ 
teal eorreBpondence invited from all, especially Physicians. ST. JAMES SOCIETY, im 
BROADWAY. MEW YORK. M ^— ^— ^— — — ^— — — — ■ 




...EDISON'S... 

Slot Phonographs 

PRICE, $35.00 

Headquarters for everything in the talking machine 
line. Musical and other records, new and original 
(New Process I*oud Records;, $8.00 per dos 



Qraphophones, from 
Edison Oem Phonograph - 
Pdlson Standard Pnonograph 
Bdlson Home Pnonograph 
Edison Concert Orand (new) 



$4.50 
• 6.75 
16.00 
25.00 
85.00 



PHONOORAPHS AND RECORD5 EXCHANGED 

Brass Horns and Stands, Cabinets, and all talking 
machine supplies. Mail orders promptly filled, bend 
for latest lists. Repairs reasonable, liberal discounts 
to the trade. 

EMPIRE PHONOGRAPH CO. 



2 West 14th Street 



New York City 
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A Cariataaa gift ol SI|U to Father, Mother, Uacle, Ant, Slater, Brother or Frieaa. 



The Leonard Sofa Bed 

A luxurious Sofa, Conch length, instantly convertible into 
a large, soft, hair mattress bed, with large drawer for 
bedding. 20 pounds of pure hair and 100 finely tempered 
steel springs in every one. 10 styles. $28.00 to $65.00. 
Equally luxurious and serviceable. Freight prepaid. 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. Catalogues free. 

THE LEONARD SOFA BED CO., 415 Brie St., Cleveland, O. 









Wanders of fftfiBss 

m secret power; rich- 

Hypnotism -SHS 

can learn and exert a magio influence over others, core 
diseases and bad habits, and give the finest parlor enter- 
tainment ever witnessed. Write today. 
HEW YOBK INSTITUTE OP SCIENCE. DspC 4P, Rochester, N. Y. 








TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 

IM faltoa ■*., New York, Mil all makm mm4m half svfea. Den'tbay 
a alar a arrlttag Umob for aaprafoalcod adrtm and prlcsa. KaefcaafM. 
Immdm stoat for aalactloa. Shipped for trial. Oaaraalaai fir* olaaa. 
Daalara aapplM. M-pag* lllastratad catalog** fro*. 






TH0U6Hi-ncAulN6f uut^S "W private cSV- 

culatlon only, by Prof. Randall, the London Psychologist. 
Contains the essence of Scientific Procedure and secret of 
the force. Price, only $1. lOOpg book on Personal Mag- 
netism 10c; one on Hypnotism fOc. Catalogue free. 

OCCULT PUB. CO., Dspt. P. J. It, Bsyct BMf ., Chicago. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HA IF? 

on the face, neck, arms or any part of the person, per. 
manently removed without the slightest injury to the 
skin. ftlM K1W4RD for any Allure. Particulars 
FBBB enclose stamp. 

FRKNOH TOILMT OO., Kalamazoo, Miom. 


iware at, pay tne express agent 93*78 **•* *ne ov cent osposic, 
«r SS.fi aa4 ex pavoa charge*, aadtfce ealft lijaan. 
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The bright bloom of health — the " fast-color " com- 
plexion that we all admire — can't be imitated suc- 
cessfully. It can't be achieved without good di- 
gestion. The daintiest cosmetic on earth cannot 
rival Ripans Tabules as a complexion maker. They 
sweeten the stomach, promote sound digestion, and 
regulate the bowels. When all these functions are 
in good working order the blood is purified and 
nourished, and shows glowing and brilliant in the 
cheek. 



RIPANS Tabules 



WANTBD.-A cue of bad health that RIPANS will oot benefit. They baniah pain and pro- 
long life. One givea relief. Note the word RIPANS on the package and accept no substitute, 
RIPAN-S, 10 for 6 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimon- 
ials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 8t, 
New York. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Bound volumes of The 
Parisian, containing the 
first part of the Series 
on the Paris Exposition 
of J 900, are now ready 
for delivery. Price 50 
cents per volume* 

Addrc: THE PARISIAN 

Carnegie Hall, New York 


HANDSOME WOMEN 

often owe their charms to a luxuriant growth 
of hair. Those not blessed with such a gift 
should examine our 

PATENTED HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 

which imitate nature to perfection and can- 
not be detected. Our Waves, Wigs, and 
Bangs are constructed Without Wire, Lace 
or Net. Our Switches Without Steins 

which can be separated and dressed in any 
style desired. Shades and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for illustrated Catalogue N. 

THE W. A. BARR1TT COMPANY, 

54 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
Headquarters for Mare tiertta Cream and Skin Food. 
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Cutelix Cleans and Cures. 

For the Skin there is no 
cleansing agent so perfect as 
CUTELIX. It not only cleans 
but heals all injuries, and 
cures eruptions and diseases. 

For the Teeth and Gums 
CUTELIX answers every need. 

For the Scalp and Hair 
CUTELIX brings a grateful, 
cleansing, curative and stimu- 
lating power that makes its 
use a constant joy. 

Sold by druggists at twenty-five cents per bottle, or sent by ex- 
press on receipt of thirty cents. 

CUTELIX CO., 253 Broadway, New York. 



DON'T DBLAT. (Se&ra, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.— Editor.) 

Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK * CO. (Inc.) Chicago. III. 
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"A distinctively ORIGINAL CREATION, both as 
regards the Scale and manner of Construction." 



A LIFE CONTRACT. 

First the Introduction; Fast follows Friendship; 
Soon comes Intimacy; Then the Life Contract. 
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Next to the selection of a partner for Life 

should be the care with which a piano is 

chosen. Those who choose a Krell Piano will 

find they have entered into a life contract they will never have 

cause to regret. The wonderful volume and exquisite singing quality 

of tone for which £ pj^Qg 



) stand pre-eminent, 



do not, like the average 
i, soon pass away. They 
part of the piano, and they 
as long as life. There are 
reasons why this is true. 
The faultless materials 
used; the application of 
scientifically correct prin- 
ciples by master minds 
and mechanics ; the un- 
limited resources em- 
ployed; the extreme care 
and skill devoted to con- 
struction at every step; 
all have a part in the 
production of an instru- 
ment as near perfect and 
indestructible as human 
ingenuity can devise. 

fully understood Its potato of superiority 
Ikely become " Wedded to a KRELL." 

you a handsomely illustrated brochure 
cription. Scot Free to those who write 
all also be pleased to explain the easy 4 
1 a Krell Piano may be procured. 
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Harriet, Richmond & Math St*. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



Whether you own a piano, or intend at any time to buy one, you should have a 
Copy of " Facts " It contains valuable points of interest to all, and is sent free. 
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day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 

WE 
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Comparisons. 

By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a fine 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 



VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 

160 Boylston Street, - - - Boston. 
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The Literary Field of 
The Parisian* <* <* <* 

A great number of Ambricans, evidently with little knowledge 
- of France, or of what is, properly speaking, French litera- 
ture, measure everything French by what they have pleased 
to learn of the lower status of French life on the Boulevards, where 
they have gone to see "the sights" on a hasty visit to Paris, the 
great Art and I^itbrary cbntrb op the wori,d. They lose 
sight of the fact that among the classics France numbers a large per- 
centage of the greatest literary works, and that of the writers of the 
France of to-day there is an equal average of the greatest living 
authors. 

This is the class of writers represented by The Parisian 
Magazine, whose educational work in putting before the American 
public something French which is truer to France, and to a high 
degree more elevating than the cafe* chaniant, is appreciated by its 
many readers. In a word, The Parisian gives a correct impres- 
sion of the tide of ideas in France, and is of a character to dispel 
the often misconstrued meaning placed upon the word "French," 
which to some minds seems to be a synonym ot everything light, 
frivolous or worse. 

No writing with a doubtfui, morai, ever appears in The 
Parisian, yet there is never lacking that element of chic; the subtle 
brightness which is characteristic of the clever French writer, which 
makes these writings always entertaining and delightful reading. 

The Parisian is an indispensable guide to the student of 
French literature, and should find a place in every intellectual 
home, and upon the tables of every literary society. 

SUBSCRIBE FOR IT. PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. 

Published at Carnegie Hall, 

NEW YORK. X 
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POUNDED IN 1895. 

TW MONTHLY MAGAZINE devoted chiefly to the reproduction in English of contemporaneous 
W% articles from the leading French and other Continental periodicals. Thb Parisian coo- 
* ■ tains such selections from the best writers of the day as are calculated to keep American 
readers in touch with European topics of general interest. 

In its pages will be found Fiction, Essays in Art, Criticism. History, Biography, etc. 

Each number contains a review of current European literature. 



The success of the magazine proves that a compendium of the best literature of the France of 
to-day finds ready acceptance among cultivated readers ; and, while not confining itself to this field 
alone, the magazine reproduces nearly every kind of Gallic writings, and thus justifies its right 
to the title, Thb Parisian. 

Business Manager for France, VICTOR 8. FRANK, sox Faubourg 8t. Honore,Paris. 



Subscription price, one year, postage prepaid, $1.50 
In France, " " " " " 10 frs. 



Cbe Parisian magazine Co 

M. L. DEXTER, Editor and Publisher. 



853-855 Carnegie Hall, 
♦7 57th 8treet and Seventh Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 



The Parisian Purchased the Magazine "Romance " in cAugust, 1897 
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Press Opinions / \ 
of The Phrisibn. ^^ 

Until this magazine appeared the great mass of current French literature was 
unknown to American readers, who could not reach it even if they would do so. Two 
periodicals have brought the best of English literature of the day to the American public, 
and The Parisian proposes to do for French literature the same friendly act — 
New York Sun. 

Has a wholesome and serious aspect, and possesses an agreeable variety. — Evening 
Post 

The Parisian is a decided success, and occupies an entirely new field. It is a publi- 
cation which keeps abreast with current French literature. The translations are all well 
done, and in addition The Parisian is profusely illustrated. — New York Times. 

A very attractive publication, and should be welcomed, especially by those who 
appreciate French wit and literary workmanship. — World. 

The Parisian Magazine comes to us lavishly illustrated and filled with attractive 
and valuable papers. Those who do not know this bright magazine ought to seek an 
introduction via a newstand. — Mail and Express. 

Its fiction and illustrated articles are worthy of the most pretentious periodicals. — 
Philadelphia Call. 

The Parisian should prove a decided acquisition to the ranks of the best current 
literature. — Boston Ideas. 

This magazine occupies a unique niche in the literature of the day. — Rochester 
Post-Express. 

Is handsomely illustrated and ably edited. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

It gives the true French flavor in its fiction, which is graceful and light It 
presents the French point of view on many important points of politics and history, 
and it touches upon subjects of live interest. Those who have visited and those who 
intend to visit the French capital will find much to please them in the pages of The 
Parisian. — Hartford Post 

The Parisian steadily improves in interest, and may be regarded as having fully 
taken its place among the established monthlies. It has absorbed the widely known 
periodical called "Romance." Both text and pictures of The Parisian are of a high 
order. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Is highly interesting, handsomely printed, and edited with care. — New York Press. 

The Parisian has been making steady advances, and is rapidly establishing a strong 
clientele. — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

The Parisian, of New York, does not belie its name in chic and appearance. — The 
Quartier-Latin, Paris, France. 

The Parisian, that novel, varied, and altogether delightful magazine. — Montreal 
Herald. 

Those interested in Continental literature should not miss The Parisian. It is 
made up of freshly-translated articles, of a high character, from European literature. — 
Buffalo Express. 

The Parisian is a magazine of the first class, and is becoming widely popular in 
America as a disseminator in English of contemporaneous articles from the leading 
French periodicals. — Boston Courier. 

These are specimen* off the many com- = 

mendatory notices which have been re- CITDC/^DIDC CftD IT 

celved. The subscription price off The oUDoL/KIDC TUK IK 

Parisian is $1.50 a year. — = 
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THE PARISIAN. 

Vol a FEBRUARY, 1900. No. 2. 

AT THE VATICAN. 

(From Lectures Pour Tous.) 



THE ROYAL HALL. 

AT intervals during the year an immense concourse of peo- 
ple fills the spaces between the two hundred and eighty- 
four columns bordering the vast semi-circle from which rises 
the Church of St. Peter's at Rome. All this multitude of 
human beings advance slowly towards the square giving ac- 
cess to the Vatican, the palace of Leo XIII. From his win* 
dows high up in the palace the Pope can see the innumerable 
heads; he knows that it is on his account that the throng has 
assembled,— to see him for one short moment, to hear the 
sounds of his resonant voice. 

Prior to 1870 these gatherings were frequent and the occa- 
sions for them varied. Political circumstances did not compel 
the Holy Father to remain within the walls of his palace ; he 
could move about freely among his subjects in the Eternal 
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120 THE PARISIAN. 

City, even among the most humble, and hold familiar converse 
with them. Since that period, Rome no longer belonging to 
him, it has been only within the Vatican, or the basilica of St. 
Peter's, that the faithful have been able to come in contact 
with their spiritual master. 

As Leo XIII. has advanced in years these public ceremonies 
have become more and more rare. At present they take place 
on three principal occasions: when a large pilgrimage, either 
Italian or foreign, visits Rome, prompted by the desire to be- 
hold the face of the Holy Father; when new cardinals are to 
be received into the Sacred College, or Pope's council, and 
when the Pope desires to solemnly proclaim some decision of 
the Holy See. 

Large bodies of pilgrims are usually received in St. Peter's; 
the consistories, as the sumptuous ceremonies at which new 
cardinals are created are termed, are held in the apartments of 
the Vatican; the beatifications are accompanied by ceremonies 
held sometimes in St. Peter's, but oftenerinone of the spacious 
apartments of the palace. 

When ten o'clock in the morning is the hour appointed for 
the Pope to appear at St. Peter's, by eight o'clock all who are 
to compose the escort have assembled, and, with dignified de- 
liberation, are preparing to make the procession worthy of the 
spiritual sovereign. One might imagine that all this pomp is 
to be displayed on the square before the imposing entrance 
into the great church. This is not the case, however. The 
Pope cannot cross the square ; it is in secret, if one might say 
so, through a side-door connecting the basilica with the Vati- 
can, that the brilliant cortege is to make its entry into St 
Peter's. 

Swiss guards, gendarmes, and the garde-nobles lead the 
march. Then come the mace-bearers, robed in violet; in this 
Rome, where everything evolves, but where nothing changes, 
the mace-bearers are the inheritors, as it were, of the ancient 
lictors who preceded the magistrates of pagan Rome, bearing 
axes as a symbol of that officer* s powers over life and death. 
Instead of axes, these servants bear the keys of St Peter's. 
The chamberlains, belonging to the noblest families of Rome, 
come next. They are dressed in black, with knee-breeches 
and short mantles; swords in silver scabbards hang from their 
belts The Sacred College follows; the cardinals wear purple 
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A CEREMONY AT ST. PETER'S. 
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122 THE PARISIAN. 

cassocks; each one is followed by a train-bearer in a violet 
robe, and by another servant in black, with knee-breeches and 
a flowing mantle. 

After a break in the procession, other personages in red ap- 
pear; these are the bussolanti. The dram, or double door, 
draped with red silk, leading to the Pope's apartments, is 
called a bussola. The bussolanti are its guardians, and on the 
occasion of public ceremonies they act as escorts to the Holy 
Father. Some of them carry large fans of ostrich feathers, 
others bear on their shoulders the sedan chair in which his 
frail form rests. 

As the cortege advances slowly and majestically, all eyes 
are fixed upon this chair, on the face looking out from it, 
rather. The attraction of the music even is eclipsed by this 
vision, and yet no music in the world surpasses that of the 
pontifical celebrations. Twenty-nine singers, wearing at all 
times the ecclesiastical uniform, with collars of purple, com- 
pose what is termed the Papal chapel. They alone have the 
privilege of singing before the Pope; the organ never accom- 
panies them during important celebrations; they read their 
music from books written entirely by hand. At St. Peter's, 
as well as at the Sistine Chapel, a tribune draped in red is 



THE TRIBUNE OF THE PAPAL'CHAPEL. 
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AT THE VATICAN. 123 

reserved for them, dose to a gilt grill-work that conceals them 
from the audience. The director of the chapel beats the meas- 
ure.- Sometimes this is Chevalier Mustafa, who is now ninety; 
sometimes it is his appointed successor, the young composer, 
Lorenzo Perosi, who was much praised in Paris a short time 
ago. 

The choir executes special music, not to be heard elsewhere. 
During the whole of the religious service, which is in accord- 
ance with the ritual prescribed for the use of the humblest 
village priest, music fills the vast basilica, and when the Pope 
goes out, waves of harmony accompany him, adding to the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

Of an entirely different character are the consistories, during 
which the Pope creates new cardinals, filling up the ranks de- 
pleted by death. Two ceremonies are necessary for this. 
The first one is private, kings and cardinals alone being pres- 
ent The second one is a public solemnity, at which the faith- 
ful, diplomats, and strangers strive for admittance. 

This imposing ceremony is performed in an apartment of 
the Vatican called the Royal Hall. At the hour designated, 
the cardinals assemble in the salle des pavements to await the 
coming of the Pope. They accompany the august procession 
into the Royal Hall, where benches for the cardinals and 
tribunes for the foreign ambassadors and the nobility of Rome 
have been placed. 

At one end of the spacious apartment the pontifical throne 
stands on an elevated platform, reached by three steps. . This 
throne is covered with a purple cloth faced with gold. Two 
lions seem to stand guard over the venerable Pope; they are 
brought out in superb relief from the tapestry forming the 
background of the throne. After all are seated, the cardinals 
rise, one by one, and go and kneel before the Pope and kiss 
his hand. Afterwards some leave their seats and pass into the 
Sistine Chapel, where the candidates are awaiting them. 

Here a new procession is formed. Attended by two cardi- 
nals, each one of these candidates for the Sacred College 
marches solemnly up to the throne. After three reverences, 
he kisses the foot and hand of the Holy Father, and receives 
the double accolade in return. He then starts on a promenade 
before the long line of benches where sit the fifty or sixty 
cardinals whose colleague he is about to become. He kisses 
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and is kissed by each, in turn. Each detail of this ceremony 
is ritually fixed and has a symbolic meaning. It is the will of 
the Church that those who are to take part in its government, 
and who in their councils are to exhibit different tendencies, 
represent a diversity of political opinions, and, perhaps, shall 
have, on the very day of becoming a member of the important 
body, exchanged pledges of cordial fraternity. 

The new cardinals then return to the throne. A prelate 
standing near the Pope produces the red hats which the Holy 
Father places on the head of each, in turn, telling him, in 
Latin, that he is expected to show himself fearless, even to 
the shedding of his blood, if need be, in upholding the faith 
and in laboring for the peace of the faithful, and for the growth 
and preservation of the Church. 

These hats, with their broad brims and flat crowns, are kept 
on the head with difficulty. They are not intended to be worn, 
however. They are carefully preserved, and are put to use 
when the cardinal dies. When the body of the dead dignitary 
lies in state, the hat is placed over his feet In the church 
where he is entombed it is hung suspended from the ceiling 
directly above the spot where he lies. 

There is nothing arbitrarily formal in the consistory; un- 
changed through centuries, the ceremonies of the Vatican are 
intended to speak to the soul not less than to the senses, to 
produce an impression on the moral being at the same time 
that they furnish delight to the eye and the ear. 



If the spectator will mount the staircase leading to the 
Pauline Chapel, or to the immense loge dominating the facade 
of St. Peter's, on certain occasions he will be able to witness 
the ceremony of beatification. 

Through long years, sometimes through centuries, prelates 
of the Congregation of Rites, charged with discovering whether 
certain personages have virtues heroic enough to merit their 
being exalted, accumulate document upon document, evidence 
upon evidence. If at last it is decided to proceed to a beatifica- 
tion, that is, confer upon the person the title of " blessed," 
the Pope invokes the faithful for an imposing solemnity. 

At this ceremony, as soon as the Reverend Father is settled 
upon his throne, the Secretary of the Congregation of Rites 
reads the decree commanding the beatification. Then, to the 
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musical accompaniment of the Papal chapel, High Mass begins. 
As the worshippers, with eyes on the Pope, listen with rapt at- 
tention, a large veil above the altar is suddenly rent and the 
portrait of the one beatified appears in dazzling splendor before 
the immense audience. 

After a few moments of silence, the Gloria bursts forth, and 
the worship of God continues. 

It happens sometimes that this ceremony is celebrated in the 
basilica of St Peter's. Then the monumental statues of the 
founder of orders with which Bernin has decorated the grand 
nave, whose draperies seem to be at the mercy of the slightest 
breeze, appear to be moving towards the altar to welcome the 
newcomer into their illustrious ranks. 

St Peter's is so rich in souvenirs, so impregnated with the 
history of the past, that it is within its precincts that the pon- 
tifical ceremonies take on their fullest significance. In this 
splendid setting the perfume of antiquity is exhaled in all its 
strength and savor. What elsewhere^appears to be a conven- 
tional formality, at St. Peter's becomes a living act High 
Mass preserves the character of a sacred drama, and the chair 
of St. Peter himself reminds one of the doctrinal prerogatives 
accorded by the Church to this Pope, who, borne about in his 
sedia eighteen centuries after the time of the Holy Saint, con- 
centrates upon himself the regards of the Christian world. 

St Peter's is also a fitting place to recall a ceremony which 
has not taken place for nearly thirty years, and which is re- 
membered and regretted by all of the older inhabitants of the 
Eternal City. When the Pope was ruler in Rome, he presented 
himself on church holidays on the balcony above the square of 
St. Peter's, and from this height pronounced his benediction 
over the city and the world, urbi et orbi. The pontifical troops 
occupied the centre of the square. The remainder of the im- 
mense court, as well as the space between the colonnade, was 
packed with people. A drapery of purple cloth, thrown over 
the balcony, was the only decoration permitted by His Holi- 
ness. Behind this the Papal procession ranged itself. Then, 
from the centre of the square, a clinking of swords being drawn 
from their scabbards, a rattling of steel trappings of horses 
announced to the expectant throng the coming of the Pope. 

44 Present arms! " shouted the general to his officers and the 
officers to their men. 
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44 Et benedictio Dei descendat super vos I " pronounced a voice ' 
from above. Syllable after syllable was echoed back from the 
singularly sonorous pavement below. A hundred thousand 
heads which had bowed beneath the outstretched hands were 
uplifted as the Pope withdrew, and the folded purple drapery 
indicated that the ceremony was over. 

In Christian Rome, where everything is symbolical, the ces- 
sation of this ceremony is also a symbol. 

44 Symbolical" is the word which justly applies to all the 
ceremonies of the Vatican. They recall religious ideas, and 
their pomp and splendor serve to impress these ideas on the 
mind and heart of the listener and beholder. They are but 
the continuation of a long past during which the Roman 
Church has ever remained at one with itself. 



INTERIOR VIEW OF ST. PETER'S. 
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SALVAGE. 

{From the Monde Moderne.) 

ON that morning, as on every morning of the year, Gaspard 
Boissonnet, the early breakfast finished, went to his 
work-room and began his daily labor. 

Formerly a marine surgeon who had taken refuge in litera- 
ture, this author of the %t Secret of the Countess," contributor 
to Le Coq, the Parisian correspondent of The Petit Sautnurois y 
a member of the committee of the Soci6t6 desGens de Lettres, 
and chevalier of the Royal Order of Isabelle, the Catholic, had 
adopted, following Balzac's conviction of the importance of 
outward appearance, a working costume designed to warm his 
own imagination as well as to inspire respect in his visitors. 

The brown frock of a brotherhood, held at the waist by a 
cord, falling in heavy folds below his knees, was open at the 
throat, exposing to view a muscular neck surmounted by the 
small, round head of the Provincial, covered with rough black 
hair. A cap of scarlet cloth added a touch of gaiety to his 
aspect and increased the effect of the small bright eyes, which 
burned in a face continually reflecting his sunny nature. 

On entering the small room which he called his study, and 
which was filled with the incessant noise rising from the heavy 
rolling omnibuses five floors below, Gaspard glanced about 
mechanically, the result of long habit, as though to assure him- 
self that his precious Littr£, his esteemed Larousse, and all 
his books of reference were in their places. 

Then, pushing his cap a trifle farther back on his head, he 
seated himself before the large desk, strewn with the work of 
yesterday, articles commenced, finished MSS., bits of phrases, 
and hastily jotted notes. Leaning back in his red leather 
chair, pen in hand, and eyes fixed on space, he waited. For 
what ? For inspiration ? 

Evidently it was slow in coming on that particular morning, 
because Gaspard remained motionless for some time in labor- 
ious meditation, which gradually changed to quiet, somnolent 
revery. Vague shadows crossed the forehead on which anxiety 
had left no line, and the eyes, half-closed, weary with fruitless 
search, wandered from the fair sheet of spotless paper before 
him, ready to receive the confidences of his brain, to the orna- 
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mental bronze ink-stand which bore, for encouragement, the 
Latin device in letters of gold: Nulla dies sine linea. 

It failed to accomplish much in the way of providing every- 
day necessities for himself and his mother. 

The author of " The Secret of the Countess " owed more to 
his mother than he dreamed of. She had married Gaspard's 
father, at that time a marine surgeon, who, later, decided to 
consecrate the treasures of his experience to the sick on terra 
firma. Mme. Boissonnet had spent long years vegetating in a 
dark entresol on the Rue Saint-Ferr£ol, in Marseilles, tor- 
mented by a drunken husband and a son whose ambition 
seemed to be to follow in his father's footsteps. A small legacy 
fortunately relieved her urgent needs, and after her husband's 
timely end she lived in relative quietude, with no other aim 
than the happiness of her son. He, tiring, in his turn, of the 
marine service, with pen in hand, marched to the conquest of 
the world. Mme. Boissonnet tried to check the torrent of his 
enthusiasm, but to no purpose, so she came with him to Paris 
and installed her household on a fifth floor in the Rue de 
Clichy, from whence she descended each morning to visit the 
markets and look after material needs. Gaspard settled him- 
self to work. Nulla dies sine linea. 

It was true that he had been unfaithful many a time to this 
implacable device, as on that morning when he sat, pen in 
hand, and reflected. The vagabond thoughts went off sud- 
denly and concentrated themselves upon a charming home of 
his imagination, where peaceful days would be passed under 
the smiling eyes of a very frail and pretty brunette, Lucy des 
Granges, who, aside from interesting him because of her many 
amiable qualities, had been the young Doctor's first patient. 
She and her mother had visited him many times, first as 
patients, then as friends. They occupied part of the same floor 
in the same house. A simple breach in the wall would have 
united the two apartments. Mme. Boissonnet and her son had 
often dreamed of it Possibly Mme. des Granges and the 
gentle Lucy had, too. But lack of money on both sides, the 
insecurity of the future and fear of refusal were among the 
many things which kept them simply good friends. 
" They are so proud," thought Mme. Boissonnet. 
44 1 believe our neighbors are poorer than we are," Mme. des 
Granges said to herself. 
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Gaspard, who had laid down his pen to observe his neigh- 
bors better through the imaginary opening, started up brusque- 
ly, and began to pace up and down, with his head so high 
that his fiery cap almost dropped off behind. This marriage 
must be made; the dream, modest enough, after all, would 
come true. Heavens! at twenty-five a man's lite is not ended. 
He returned to his desk with his blood boiling in his veins, 
feeling capable of lifting the world on his little finger. The 
sight of the pen, the white paper, the enormous and stupid 
ink-stand with its device crawling around it, calmed him some- 
what, and he sat motionless, undecided. 

What should he do? With what material should he erect 
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the little family sanctuary of which he dreamed now, instead 
of the grand temple of marble and porphyry that he had in- 
tended formerly to raise to the sky ? He searched among his 
papers. A story was commenced, but, lacking ideas for the 
continuation, it had been in the same state for a month, and 
even if finished, what should he do with it ? There was not an 
editor who did not consider receiving a manuscript a personal 
affront Le Coq had refused his last article on a ridiculous 
pretext. Suddenly a thought struck him. * ' Yes, that will go. 
I will send it to the Petit Saumurois." Saying this, he dipped 
his pen in the ink. 

At this moment the door opened. 

44 Good-morning, mother! " he called, joyously. 

44 Good-morning, my son," answered his mother, coming to 
seat herself beside him. 44 What are you doing, my child?" 
she said, gravely. 

M An article, mother, a fine article, a superb article." 

44 And who will publish this superb article? " asked Mme. 
Boissonnet, still grave. 

Gaspard made a tragic gesture. 

44 You think only of money, mother — " 

44 Listen, my dear boy," Mme. Boissonnet interrupted, im- 
patiently. 4i It is time we had a serious talk." 

Gaspard suspected the unpleasant character of the desired 
conversation, and, throwing down his pen, turned toward his 
mother with a disturbed expression. 

44 My child," she continued, in a firm voice, 4 * I made up the 
accounts this morning, and you can easily imagine that they 
inspired me with anxiety. There is nothing to be gained by 
further dissimulation ; we are on the road to ruin, and the train 
is an express." 

Gaspard's despairing gesture made her add, with a tender 
glance: 

44 1 do not accuse you, my poor boy. You have intellect, 
and you have worked, and if success has not responded to your 
efforts, it is because medicine and literature are both ungrate- 
ful professions, which enrich some people and leave others to 
die of starvation." 

44 Well, mother, what is to be done ? " 

44 That is what we must consider. Do you know how much 
remains of the forty thousand francs with which we left Mar- 
seilles ? Twenty-five thousand. • ' 
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44 Ton mean that fifteen thousand francs are gone, in spite 
of my story and my articles ? " 

" Yes, in spite of everything. Each year sees oar little cap- 
ital diminish." 

Gaspard jumped up and walked restlessly about. Finally 
he stopped before Mme. Boissonnet 

" And yet they say that that imbecile, Monglard, who thinks 
that Constantinople is situated in Holland, and who writes as 
the Auvergnats speak, made last year from his stupid story 
alone — " 

He hesitated, seeking a figure. His mother calmly motioned 
him to sit down beside her. 

44 The happiness of some does not lessen the unhappiness of 
others," she said, with a smile. 4< I said that there remained 
only twenty-five thousand francs, but this sum, well invested, 
would easily support us." 

44 Ah! " said Gaspard, shrugging his shoulders, " if you put 
it out at ten per cent." 

44 Have you ever considered that you should act a decisive 
part in this matter ? " 

44 Yes, mother." 

• 4 Very well. Now, have you any confidence in my judg- 
ment ? " 

44 A great deal." 

44 Are you capable of making a sacrifice in order to follow 
my advice and save the situation ? " 

44 If I saw the way." 

44 The greatest possible sacrifice: a sacrifice of amour- 
propre t " 

44 1 will follow your advice blindly." 

44 Listen to me, then, and I pray you, do not explode in the 
air. Yesterday I saw — I went to see," accentuated Mme. 
Boissonnet, 44 M. Chamois, whom you must remember as liv- 
ing in Marseilles, and who was a friend of your father. M. 
Chamois lives now at Saint-Mand6, where he sells oil from 
Nice—" 

44 Raisins from Corinth, and figs of Smyrna," railed Gaspard. 
" He is a grocer. Continue, my beloved mother." 

44 Yes, he is a grocer, but he makes a good living, from eight 
to ten thousand francs a year. Now that he is getting old, he 
wishes to give up business — ' ' 
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44 You want to make a grocery of us ? " asked Gaspard, try- 
ing to laugh. 

44 Why not ? There is nothing dishonorable in it ? " 

44 Oh! nothing, nothing," said Gaspard, becoming serious. 
Then he added: 

,4 You think that with twenty-five thousand — " 

44 We can begin, yes," answered Mme. Boissonnet, 44 and 
M. Chamois will stay with us six months, until we have every- 
thing running, and we can also have an employ^ of his, in 
whom he has every confidence, M. Adolphe." 

Gaspard reflected. The thing was serious, but, after all, 
the sacrifice would not be as great as his mother had thought 
They would disappear, that was all; he would send his resigna- 
tion to the Soci6t6 des Gens de Lettres, and, in the belief that 
he had gone away, he would soon be forgotten. 

Forgotten? Mme. Boissonnet, watching her son closely, 
understood, no doubt, the thought that contracted his forehead, 
because she asked, with a trace of hesitation: 

44 Shall we tell our neighbors ? " 

44 No, no," Gaspard interrupted quickly, blushing. u Let 
us pretend to go away. They are very proud! " he added, in 
a lower voice. 44 Her father was a distinguished man. 9 * 

Mme. Boissonnet regarded her son with tender sadness, but 
he threw up his head energetically, as though to cast away all 
troublesome reflections. His stand, once taken, caused him 
an unexpected joy Yes, he would humiliate himself by choos- 
ing this career. Grocer, grocer! He repeated the word to 
himself with a virulent good-humor that he judged was emi- 
nently philosophical and revengeful. 

44 When did you promise an answer, mother ? M 

** When we were ready, my son." 

44 Send it to-day, then, and arrange for the twenty-five thou- 
sand francs. Aleajacta est." 

This quotation recalled a device, Latin also, which caused 
his eyes to barn with a light of comic furor. He caught up the 
bronze ink-stand in both hands, as though to break it against 
the wall, then calmly placing in upon his mother's knees, said, 
with supreme disdain: 

44 And especially relieve me of that ! " 



One morning, as on every morning for the last three years, 
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Gaspard Boissonnet, the early breakfast over, went to his shop 
and began his daily labor. After slowly walking the length 
of the floor where cases of soap, boxes of figs and sardines, 
great stacks of gruybre, and crumbling walls of York hams left 
only a narrow passage, incessantly blocked by clerks, who 
tumbled over each other in their haste to serve customers, he 
entered the small, glass-partitioned room from which he could 
overlook the entire establishment. The daylight came so 
faintly to this narrow enclosure, obscured still more by the 
coming and going of customers, that a gas jet was kept con- 
stantly burning, lighting a desk littered with papers, and near 
it was a copper-covered shelf where the cash was pushed 
through a small opening in the window. 

Gaspard Boissonnet, on entering, smiled involuntarily at the 
merry jingle of the coins as they fell — divine music, which has 
never been equalled by that of the greatest composers. He 
installed himself before a desk, and drawing a large sheet of 
paper toward him, dipped his pen into the two-penny ink bot- 
tle, and, without need of invoking inspiration, wrote: 
" Monsieur Ponchkt, Allies de Meilhan, 10 bis. Marseilles: 

" In reply to your favor of the 28, we have received — •• 

The hand moved swiftly over the paper under the calm eye 
and unwrinkled forehead betraying no effort of thought, but 
the mouth at times smiled sarcastically, and one might have 
read there some philosophic reflection; and, in fact, Gaspard 
Boissonnet, having finished his letter and blotted it, let fall 
from his lips, with a smile of ironic indulgence: Nulla dies 
sine linea. 

The clerks from all parts of the shop called the amounts of 
change: " Fifty centimes for Madame. A franc, five, for the 
young lady. Two francs, forty, for M. Pierre." The pro- 
prietor had always a cheerful word for Madame, a pleasant 
smile for the young lady, and a cordial greeting for M. Pierre, 
etc. Every customer was his friend, and, it being one of the 
rights of friends to bring other customers, the shop was never 
empty. 

Gaspard, for the last three years, had lived, indifferent to 
the past, giving himself up entirely to the present. Marching 
gaily on the road to fortune, not once, in all the three years, 
had he turned toward the other side of Paris, or allowed his 
thoughts to wander toward his old dream. The memory of his 
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neighbors in the Rue de Clichy, the only thing capable of giv- 
ing an appearance of exile to his peaceful corner of the world 
where he lived a new life, gradually faded and disappeared 
behind the reality of the new scenes about him. 

Lucy des Granges! How, indeed, could her poetic image 
linger in these rude surroundings, which were little adapted 
to her delicate and proud face? No, oh, no; better, far 
better to forget her. So Gaspard was contented, and Mme. 
Boissonnef s days were peaceful. 

That morning his mother entered the little glass-cased . 
office. Seating herself beside him, she watched him with a 
confident smile. 
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44 What are you thinking of, mother ? " 

44 That you are thirty-nine, my dear Gaspard." 

44 Thirty-eight, if you please, dear Madame." 

44 Thirty-nine, alas! my poor child." 

44 And what of it?" 

41 Why, I think it is time — at least, you have not sworn to 
remain an old bachelor! " 

Gaspard did not answer at once. Finally he said: 

44 Are we not happy as we are ? Whom should I marry, pray? 
Once, yes, I thought I had found — " 

44 Will you always think of her ? " 

Gaspard shrugged his shoulders. 

44 Of Mile, des Granges ? When I came here, to this shop, 
I renounced that dream, you know very well." 
N 44 Then, my son, as you have always followed my advice and 
have nothing to regret, obey me once more, and I shall have 
nothing more to ask of heaven." 

44 Amen! " Gaspard answered, tapping his mother's cheek 
playfully. 44 In the meantime, I am going out for a walk." 

He had not gone far when he was startled at sight of two 
ladies dressed in black, who, on the opposite sidewalk, were 
about to cross the street just in front of his shop. Gaspard, 
glued to the spot by a mysterious force, watched their approach 
with a vague feeling of curiosity and disquietude. The latter 
changed to fright when they raised their eyes to his. Beyond 
all doubt this was Mme. des Granges and her daughter. He 
turned away, feigning obedience to a call, then precipitately 
re-entered the shop. 

When he dared turn around, believing the women were far 
away, he found them behind him, and had no other resource 
than to escape into his office, having almost upset a clerk who 
was hurrying to wait upon the new customers. 

They made their purchases with indifferent mien, and while 
waiting, glanced about the shop. Gaspard breathed more 
easily: evidently they had not recognized him, and their visit 
to his place was purely one of chance. Strange chance, no 
doubt, but nothing supernatural. 

44 You recognized them?" asked Gaspard, turning to his 
mother, who happened to be in the office. 

44 Yes." 

44 Poor child," he said, with a joy which belied the piety of 
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his words, " she must be twenty-eight, and suitors are rare for 
a girl with no dot." 

The next morning Gaspard was less cheerful than usual, and 
the days that followed were mournful. His work grew odious 
to him; he spoke to his clerks sharply. 

Mme. Boissonnet was surprised one morning when he did not 
appear at the usual hour, and went to his room. Gaspard sat 
before the table, with animated face, writing feverishly. 

44 What are you doing, my boy ? " 

He raised his head quickly, and, seeing his mother, whom 
he had not heard come in, said, with a petulant motion: 

44 Do not disturb me, mother. It is the old man avenging 
himself." Then he added, more cheerfully: " No matter how 
much you forget people they will return some time. At the 
end of three years she has come back." 

44 Who?" asked Mme. Boissonnet, 44 Mile. Lucy des 
Granges ?" 

44 No, Inspiration; but," he continued, smiling, 44 there is 
certainly a relationship between them. " 

Mother Boissonnet, as we have seen, was a woman of intelli- 
gence and of prompt action. That very day she put on her 
best bonnet, and, without a word, set out for the city, and the 
next day Gaspard, lost in his old dreams, as he stood on his 
door step was not a little terrified to see Mme. des Granges and 
her daughter coming toward him. Before he had time, how- 
ever, to beat a retreat, or even to raise the black velvet cap 
under which he felt the blood surging up to his forehead, they 
stood before him, smiling. 

44 M. Boissonnet," said Mme. des Granges, with emotion. 
44 Gaspard," she repeated, with charming familiarity, ** you 
have judged us wrongly. Your mother came to see us yester- 
day, and told us all, and we greatly desire to renew our former 
friendship. Are you willing ? " 

44 Am I willing ? " was all Gaspard could find to say, but the 
joy in his face was more eloquent than anything that he could 
have said. He escoited the two ladies to his mother's apart- 
ments, and announced: 

44 A visit, mother! " 

Mme. Boissonnet appeared at once, radiant and happy, but 
found an opportunity to whisper in her son's ear: 

44 I have already arranged everything for you." 

Jean Sigaux. 
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By Lionel Strachiy. 

M HENRI DE R&GNIER, French poet and story- 
9 writer, is soon coming to this country as a literary 
guest. He is to visit Harvard, Columbia, and other great 
academies, there to divulge, specify and elucidate his views 
upon contemporary French poets. Himself representing an 
important sect of authors, his opinions will carry the weight of 
an expert's, aside from his printed performances. 

His writings, in general, belong to that class of modern 
French literature variously called decadent, symbolist, mystic, 
of which category Maeterlinch, Mallarm6 and Paul Fort are 
well-known protagonists. M. de R6gnier, like Pierre Lollys, 
of whom he is an admirer, has a liking for mythological sub- 
jects, which he often indulges. Mythology supplies a perennial 
source of picturesque scenes, characters and vices, and few 
valuable thoughts. M. de Rlgnier does not attempt the aston- 
ishing licentiousness of Lollys, but only occasionally breaks 
into rhymed rapture over things that need not be discussed in 
verse or in prose. M. de Rggnier has something of the rich 
diction, the exotic sentiment, and the musical rhythm of 
Gautier, although perfection of form is not always apparent in 
his poems. He, in the fashion of some of his French poetical 
confreres, makes frequent use of a system of free versification, 
by which, in a verse or stanza, each line may have a different 
number of syllables, with the result that sometimes the verse 
does not read like poetry at all. Often the same rhyme-word 
is repeated in the same verse. Representative types of poetry 
of the " school " or " tendency " to which M. de R£gnier be- 
longs are his poems, " Le Songe de la Foret" and " Quel 
qu'un Songe." Without pretending to reproduce the exact effect 
of the verse-measure — or its absence — we subjoin a literal 
translation of a verse from the first-named piece, to show the 
general trend of this poet's style and ideas: 

" When you took my hands between your pale hands, 
In the blue death 
Of their opals 
My entranced soul saw lakes of death. 
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And in the wood, — tinted blue by the glaucous shades of the opals 
Of dead water, of miraculous water, grown 
With floating flowers, where the silence sleeps,— 
I heard your golden bird singing on the pond." 

The above shows a remarkable " decadence " from the con- 
ventional poetic standards of verse-building, and fairly terrifies 
the mysticity of the new writers whose methods are said to be 
a "decadence M from classical clearness and romantic ardor. 
It is difficult to grasp the meaning of either " Le Songe de la 
ForSt," as a whole, or of* Quelqu'un Songe," for it is espe- 
cially in perspicuity that our poet- visitor seems to fail. His 
diction, as we have said, is very wealthy, and he loves to em- 
ploy his verbal exuberance in the construction of exotic fancies, 
such as these : 

"~ " The light forest was begemmed with precious stones, voices ot dia- 
monds, voices of rubies, voices of sapphires.'* 

" I thought 1 saw my Sorrow.— She was naked, sitting in the most silent 
grotto of my innermost thoughts; she was the sad dream there of the 
frozen waters, the anxiety of anxious stalactites; the weight of rocks 
heavy as time; the pain of porphry red as blood." 

A strong current of melancholy runs through M. de R6gnier's 
verse. He writes of the silent flow of rivers, of the sad sea 
waves, of dark mountains, of cypresses and willows, of caverns, 
of the stars,' and the night. But the glad sunlight, the choral 
songs of merry birds, the noonday hum of busy insects, the 
loud laughter of the laborer, the hearty halloo of the huntsman, 
the bustling city throng, pageants, adventures, brawls — all 
these have no part in M. de R^gnier's contemplative line. He 
is not in any sense a narrator, though here we must except his 
story, " Les Petits Messieurs de N&vres," nor a speculative 
philosopher. We have not found a single epigram or maxim 
in his works. We are unable to deduce any special purpose 
from them, or see any straight intentions in them. He is a 
dreamer of gorgeous, mystic dreams, which he tells in glowing 
language. 

Readers of his prose will miss, as they do in his poetry, 
.almost every semblance of stirring strife, of action, of sus- 
pense, of plots — all so dear to the athletic Anglo-Saxon. M. 
de Regnier's sketches, in which, again, the Greek nomenclature 
is freely drawn upon, are among the most honestly artistic and 
scrupulously worked out in details of any in the whole range 
of French prose. In his absolute completeness of description 
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he has the fine sensibilities and perceptions of a Flaubert or a 
Maupassant A telling example of his craft is the passage, on 
page *47 of the volume entitled *' La Canoe de Jaspe," in which 
he draws a picture of dead leaves falling into a pond, floating, 
and gradually sinking to the bottom, " scaly with the fraudu- 
lent bronze of layers already drowned. 1 ' He then, as Flaubert 
might have done, conceives an analogy between this phenom- 
enon of nature and a psychological state: " It is in myself that 
I feel something detaching itself and gradually leaping up. It 
seems to me that in my silence I hear[the fall of my thoughts. 
They fall from a great height, one by one, stripped off slowly, 
and I welcome them with all the past that is in me. Their 
dead and light fall weighs none the more because they wanted 
to live. Pride sheds its leaves and fame its flowers." But 
this uncompromising endeavor to be'complete, and thus faith- 
ful to nature, involves a tendency to " naturalism " in this 
author's writings. He has contrived to spoil his clever story t 
" Les Petits Messieurs de Nfcvres," by a Rabelaisian incident, 
which does not really add force to the story. Nevertheless, 
this fidelity to nature does not, in M. de Rggnier, preclude 
delicacy and sweetness of feeling. A charm of sympathetic 
tenderness colors the closing pages of " Jours Heureux." 
" La CSte Verte " partakes of the Arcadian simplicity of senti- 
ment of " Paul et Virginie," though it is much more elaborate 
in style. The beautiful imagery of the, language of this work 
stamps its writer at once a poet. 

Another defect which extreme accuracy of description seems 
to bring with it is the presence of certain dry enumeration or 
cataloguing to be found in certain passages in the volume 
called M Le Trifle Blanc/' On the other hand, would one 
wish to forfeit the sense of admirable thoroughness which these 
passages convey ? The careful execution and artistic polish of 
work such as M. de R£gnier's, indeed, is something we do not 
meet with in English prose writers of this day. Stevenson may 
be an exception, but his inspiration is largely French, and he 
reached perfection of style by taking endless trouble — as has 
Henri de R6gnier. 

- As in his verse, so in his prose do we find M. de R6gnier 
abstract, weird, mystical, indefinite, vague. Yet if, according 
to our standards of English literature, he be judged too obscure 
to be entertaining, let us acknowledge that his writings have 
enviable qualities worthy of being imitated by our own writers. 
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THE STORY OF HERMAGORAS. 

By Henri de R£gnier. 

HE had long been nothing but the Poor Fisherman, to be 
seen at the river's estuary, standing up in his motionless 
boat. 

The water moves slowly along the banks, and, as it comes 
from afar, from the extremity of wooded or planted lands, it 
drags in its drift, leaves, straws, an occasional flower, and weeds 
that catch on the boat or whirl in some eddy. The sky is gray 
on a pale sea; the sand of the river bank continues as far as 
the dunes of the seashore; the skiff rocks imperceptibly; the 
boat moans, sick and weary; the complaint of her joints min- 
gles with the sighs of the anchor rope, and the thin arms of 
the fisherman draw in a net that is empty. 

For days and years he had very often hauled it in in vain. 
The fish would not be caught, although the fisherman was 
patient and attentive in consulting the wind and the seasons 
with great care, that his shadow might not fall outside the boat. 

Sometimes, tired of the thankless task, he rowed further out 
to sea. The heavier waves gently rocked his melancholy; the 
deep water became green. From the main he saw the sandy 
coast and the estuary. The wind whistled through the ropes, 
and all day the fisherman persisted at his task. 

To these days of unpleasant and unfruitful toil he preferred 
a middling catch of small fresh- water fish and the calm of the 
river, its lazy see-saw, its unctuous and monotonous flow, with 
leaves, straws, and flowers drifting by. 

The birds, not intimidated by him, hovered about his head. 
They were gray gulls with a bold spread of wings. He liked 
the dish-washers hopping on the sands better. With them his 
thoughts wandered to the great interior tracts where no other 
waters murmur than the springs whence the herdsmen drink; 
the soft mud round the swamps is stamped by the cattle; the 
perfume of the hay mixes with the odor of the stables; there 
are beehives in the gardens, and millstones are aligned in front 
of rows of cottages. From the little square field where you 
dig in the sun you see nothing before you, above the hedge- 
rows, but the sky. Perspiration rolls from the forehead in 
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warm drops, and the shade of the trees is so fresh that you 
might imagine yourself drinking it as if from a fountain. 

One evening, as he was thus musing while stretching his 
net on the sand around his boat drawn up on land, he heard 
some one speak to him. The voice was that of a stranger; he 
was leaning upon a staff, and with his weary features and his 
coat of sackcloth he likened the twilight The man asked to 
buy the fishing implements and the boat, and, while speaking, 
counted out gold pieces, one by one. 

At dawn Hermagoras the Fisherman stopped in the middle 
of a large sandy plain, where bluish grasses grew. He met 
the river again in the course of its wanderings, and its green 
water ran among the islands which reflected themselves in it, 
and which seemed to take root in it as if by the hair of their 
inverted heads. A bird flew from a bush; butterflies fluttered 
by on their wings of* sleepy silk, which were gray and pink, 
and some yellow like gold. Hermagoras counted the sum he 
bore, put it back into its linen bag, and resumed his way. 
Dusk came, and every evening the traveler counted his small 
treasure over. 

At the close of a day on which he had walked through soft 
meadows, Hermagoras perceived forests. They barred the 
whole horizon with their massive line. 

For a long time, while in these solitudes, Hermagoras heard 
no sounds but those made by the wind; but one day he recog- 
nized echoes which sent back the noise of an axe, one to an- 
other, and by exploring, came upon some woodsmen who were 
felling beeches. In the distance he saw a roof smoking, and 
at last he beheld the country of his fancy. The hills undulated 
gently; pastures alternated with cornfields, along which pop- 
lars were aligned; occasionally the sounds of a flute would be 
heard; clothes were drying under the willows, and, in the 
evening, all seemed so quiet that you dared scarcely walk upon 
the grass. 

A little field was situated on the slope of a hill; it was square, 
and hedges surrounded it. Hermagoras cultivated it with 
care, and into the well-tilled soil he put seed. All the winter 
he was happy, but in the spring he found that the neighboring 
fields would be richer than his. And so it happened. The 
harvest declared itself very meagre. The birds were implac- 
able in their greed, and Hermagoras was to be seen among the 
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scanty ears of corn, standing up, as he used of yore in his flat 
boat, gesticulating and throwing clods of earth at the pilferers. 

Sometimes he deserted his post and wandered about the 
country; everywhere succulent crops were ripening, and thus 
his poverty appeared the bitterer to him. Herds of cattle 
passed him by, and from afar he watched them vanish on the 
horizon, as before he had the ships. 

At last, the following year, his crops seemed to prosper; his 
field, too, was yellow, and promised him prosperity, when the 
sky clouded. The storm burst into hail, not an ear remained 
standing, and Hermagoras, pale and silent with anger and 
despair, went away, across the plain, his face hurt and hands 
bleeding from the hailstones which had wounded them. 

As he drew near to a spring to wash his wounds, he saw a 
man lying asleep at its edge. It was the same stranger who 
once had paid him the gold pieces for the purchase of the skiff. 
Hermagoras, about to awaken him to ask him how he had 
fared, observed, at the sleeper's side, a half-open purse. Coins 
sparkled in it; some were shining between the fingers of the 
closed hand; he must have begun to throw them into the 
water, for some could be distinguished resting on the sandy 
bottom of the spring. The man continued to sleep. Her- 
magoras took up the purse, and, after walking all night and a 
part of the morning, he arrived about noon in sight of a town. 

Palaces bordered a wide river crossed by curving bridges; 
trees stood among the houses; sometimes they were aligned in 
long avenues, or were grouped to form gardens. The streets 
were empty, deserted because of the heat 

Immense cemeteries surrounded the town, a cypress rising 
at each angle of every one of the tombs, which were all in 
pyramids or else square stone blocks. The womens' tombs 
were adorned with roses. The scent of the place, through the 
presence of a variety of flowers and foliage, was composed of 
bitter and sweet at once, like Death itself. A solitary visitor 
was walking slowly among the tombs. Her long yellow veil 
at times caught on the bough of a cypress, or on the thorn of 
a rose, and then her face became visible, which was delicately 
pigmented. Once she bent over to read a name, and the 
medals of her bracelet clinked on the marble. Then she sat 
down and wept. Hermagoras approached her. " Why dost 
thou weep ? M he said. " Where dost thou come from ? " she 
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replied; " who does not know of my famous sorrow ? It is 
spoken of everywhere, and shouldst thou alone know nothing 
of it ? Didst thou not know that Ilalia loved — loved one who 
forsook her ? He went away, and ever since have I been wan- 
dering about this place. He went one evening, and left me, 
to seek poverty and wisdom, and is now said to be a fisherman, 
on the bank of a river, near the sea." 

14 1, too, have been a fisherman on the bank of a river," an- 
swered Hermagoras, " and I have tilled arid soil; I am tired 
of ploughshare and oar, and now I shall seek gold and love." 

And Hermagoras, who had slept among the rushes of the 
river or with his head on a stone in a furrow of his field; who 
had been whipped by the wind, stung by the bees, and barked 
at by the dogs, now lay on beds of bronze and slept on woven 
silks. He was fanned with palm leaves, and rocked by 
melodies; perfumes smoked at his pillow. Theirs was an ex- 
traordinary love. He became famous and sought after. But 
one morning Ilalia was found dead on her couch, and whiter 
than marble, smiling as though she had died of joy. 

Hermagoras did not mourn her. He was supremely indiffer- 
ent to her death, and the rumor of this got to the Queen, and 
Hermagoras was called secretly to visit her. The Queen loved 
him, and, as in our destinies there are mysterious currents, he 
became King, for the King died. The burial of the deceased 
sanctified the usurper's accession to the throne, which he con- 
summated by a few executions. The arrogance of the upstart 
made the people believe he had been predestined to rule over 
them. They bowed down to him, but he soon wearied of it all. 

One day as he crossed the great square of the town in the 
full sunlight,' crown on head and sceptre in hand, he noticed a 
man clad in rags, who stood looking at him, laughing. He 
again recognized the stranger who had bought his skiff, who 
was also the sleeper whose purse had one evening tempted him 
at the spring. Upon the King's order, the ragamuffin was 
brought before him. "Why dost thou laugh?" said Her- 
magoras; " what dost thou want ? Speak." 

41 Oh, King," answered the pauper, " I am looking at the 
shadow which thy fame is casting at thy feet." 

And the King, lowering his eyes to the ground, saw his 
shadow. His crown seemed to resemble the crest of a bird, 
his sceptre was like a beak, and his robe was a pair of out- 
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spread wings. A misshapen and monstrous thing, it looked 
as if it were crouching at the King's feet, in front of him. 

Then King Hermagoras understood the beggar's laugh. He 
seemed to see in that parody of his body the reflection of his 
soul. And he wept In the evening he made his escape 
secretly from the town, and, after having thrown his sceptre 
and crown into the spring where he had once plundered the 
sleeper, he arrived at the little field which he had formerly 
tilled, and laid down on the hard ground to die. 

That year a remarkable harvest declared itself over the 
whole country; children were lost among the tall corn. Only 
one small field remained barren ; it lay on the slope of a hill, 
neglected and full of roots, green against the surrounding yel- 
low But when all the corn around it had been cut, in the 
centre of this field one huge ear was found which had sprouted 
alone, and a skeleton was discovered beneath the ear. It lay 
stretched out with its arms forming a cross, and from the skull 
sprang the miraculous ear of corn. A stranger who worked 
among the harvesters came forward, plucked the ear, and then, 
kneeling over it, kissed the ivory face. They watched him in 
silence, and, as he did not rise again, they perceived, on touch- 
ing him, that he was dead. 
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HAPPY DAYS. 

By Henri de R&gnier. 

IT was with eyes yet big with sleep that I entered the room 
where my grandfather was. He was seated in a mahogany 
armchair, upholstered with a velvet of Utrecht yellow, dressed 
in a dark chestnut coat with large horn buttons. His gray 
beard covered his bony cheeks, thick, black eyebrows sur- 
mounted his eyes. In his rough, kind manner he embraced 
me tenderly. I was put near him in a little chair, and I began 
to inspect him with curiosity. 

Then it was to see this old gentleman that we had travelled 
so long, and for whom I left my finest toys, my tin soldiers, 
and my sailing boat. What could there possibly be to neces- 
sitate such sacrifices ? He looked to me an old gentleman, 
like the rest, but whom I knew to be ill, and I vaguely under- 
stood that to this qualification he owed his exceptional im- 
portance. But in what did this illness consist ? I saw him 
sitting in an armchair, dressed up and tidy. Had I found him 
in bed with some more apparent evidence of disease, I could 
more easily have accounted for the interest he evoked, which 
bore no very visible external signs, and which disconcerted 
me singularly. 

I continued to look him over without saying anything. His 
hands, above all, strongly took my attention. Large, bluish 
veins swelled them up, and tufts of gray hairs sprouted on the 
fingers. The infirmity which stiffened his whole body spared 
them, and I followed them as they spread out the broad hand- 
kerchief which they felt for under the cushions of the armchair, 
or in opening a snuff-box, or taking a pinch from it, and fre- 
quently crossed on the top of a walking-stick. That was an 
admirable walking-stick to me. It was a stout stick, carved, 
at the top, in the shape of a lizard. The creature seemed 
alive ; under the caress of the fingers it appeared animated, 
and I expected to see it escape, and to run wriggling across 
the floor. 

The next day but one was a Sunday. They had finished 
dressing me for mass, which the bells, whose chimes entered 
at the open window, were announcing. My aunts were stand- 
ing in the room, already prepared to leave, in light dresses, 
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with each a book in hand. Going out, they opened their sun- 
shades, one pink, the other green. The double-arched silk 
creaked in the sun. We walked gently over the sharp paving 
stones in the road. At the threshold of the doors were little 
boys with white collars and little girls with tight plaits. The 
mothers finished putting on floss silk gloves, then the doors 
closed again, and the groups set out for church. In the door- 
way were posted peasants in long blue blouses stiff with starch. 
Their felt hats shaded shaven cheeks. They talked noisily 
before going in to service. In the crowded church the organ 
was already droning. Drops of holy water wetted the flags 
around the font, where fishes/sculptured in frieze, were twist- 
ing in the bluish granite. A Christ of painted wood, on a 
carved cross, mirrored its bleeding body and its thorny head 
in the cold, clear water. The beadle before the choir railing 
was standing erect. With his plumed hat, he had a quizzical 
and official look, half sexton, half policeman, and it seemed to 
me it was his halberd that must have stained the lean Christ 
at the door with the red wound. 

The halberd struck the flagging with its butt, and the con- 
gregation rose, amid a noise of moving chairs, of rustling 
dresses, of coughing, and an odor of stuffy dampness and in- 
cense. We reached our seats. They were in a little chapel 
in the rear of the choir. Between the white pillars, with cap- 
itals of faces and fruits, I saw the priests and their assistants; 
but their genuflections and their ceremonies, to be sure, inter- 
ested me less than the school children arrayed in front of us 
on two wooden benches. Their shorn heads, fair or dark, fre- 
quently turned. Legs were going in continual restlessness. 
Elbows nagged at each other. From one of the benches a 
merry face delighted me by contorting itself, over a shoulder, 
into a hideous grimace. 

I was enchanted, and all the while pretending to read the big 
book that grandmother had put into my hands, I looked under 
it to see if I could not catch the funny face again. 

At the gospel, the priest's voice came through his nose. 
Little flames danced on the tops of the candles. The officiat- 
ing clergyman took off his chasuble. The beadle went before 
him across the nave to the pulpit. To hear the sermon, the 
congregation in the chapels drew up within reach of the 
preacher. I followed my grandmother and my aunt, each car- 
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rying her chair. Mine was heavy. I harnessed myself to it 
and dragged it after me over the flags, upon which it bumped 
noisily along. 

We were in the midst of the crowd. The frilled caps of the 
peasants mingled with the women's hats. My mother and my 
aunt were speaking in low tones. My aunt Marceline observed 
that M. Gaspard's wig nearly covered one of his ears. But 
there were the little Vardons. Three boys, of whom the oldest 
had a long, yellow face, and the others ruddy countenances. 
Their fat, naked calves pressed against the rungs of the chair. 
They wore striped socks and sailors' collars. M. Gaspard was 
dozing. An old peasant woman, her chaplet in her fingers, 
mumbled while looking at her basket concealed under her pet- 
ticoat. The preacher's voice rose and fell. 

Suddenly he stopped. The chairs moved again. The priest 
in a white tunic crossed the aisle of the nave. The beadle 
stationed himself before the railing once more. The service 
was resumed. The Creed ascended to the roof, sustained by 
the organ. The Exordium was chanted. At the Elevation all 
heads bowed. I slyly and furtively cast another glance at the 
boy's grimace. The pennies dropped into the offertory bag, 
and the celebration ended. 

We went out. Jostling people blocked the doorway. I was 
between two country fellows. Their heavy blouses grazed 
me. Behind us the organ still rumbled. 

Outside, the high noon sun was shining; there was great 
heat under a clear sky. Beggars were holding out their greasy 
hats; one blind man was leading on a tether a muddy poodle, 
whose hair straggled like ends of old string. The heavy boots 
hammered on the light pavement. My grandmother stopped 
to speak to her tenant, who listened to her short and thick- 
set, turning his felt hat with his fingers, in his puffed-out 
blouse. Near him a fair little boy with blue eyes was stand- 
ing. People passed and made obeisance, or came up to ask 
for news of grandfather. The two youngest Vardons hustled 
against an old lady who was coming out on M. Gaspard's arm, 
and whom my aunts spoke to in her carriage, into which she 
had painfully climbed. Grandmother took me from the step; 
the horses started off. The street became silent again. The 
sun was heating the[pavement; the horses threw scarcely any 
shadow on the roadway. It was noon. 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

{From the Figaro Illustri.) 

FROM the bridge of the Invalides to that of Alma, the for- 
eign buildings of the Exposition form an agglomeration 
of a most amusing aspect. This city, offering the varied pro- 
files of the architectures of different countries, will be one of 
the attractions of this year's international fete, and the view 
from the Alma bridge of domes, steeples, towers and minarets 
presents a happy harmony of lines, as well as a true sense of 
color. 

Bach one of the Commis'sioners-General, assisted either by 
the artists of his own country, or by the French architects, has 
improvised on the space assigned him compositions of a style 
suggested by the genius of his country, and from this clash of 
so many varied conceptions has resulted an ensemble of a most 
pleasing character. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia will occupy a prominent place at the Exposition. All 
the sections are under the patronage of her Minister of 
Finances, M. Serge Witte, who was responsible for the suc- 
cess of the Exposition held at Nijni-Novgorod in 1899, which 
was a revelation of the industrial power of France's new ally. 
M. Serge Witte has left the organization of the various sec- 
tions to an Imperial Commission, the president of which is M. 
Kovaleski, the head of the Department of Commerce and Man- 
ufactures. The vice-president of the commission is M. Arthur 
Raffalowitch, agent of the Ministry of Finances in Paris and 
correspondent of the Institute. The Commissioner-General 
representing the Emperor of Russia is Prince Tenicheff, who 
displayed such great ability in the management of the mines 
of Briansk. The assistant Commissioner-General, residing in 
St. Petersburg, is M. Vouitch. 

Outside of the Russian building at the Trocadero, there 
stands, at the foot of the Eiffel Tower, a pavilion erected in 
Russian style under the direction of the Department of Alcohol, 
where the visitor can acquaint himself with the organization 
and sales of alcoholic beverages. This, it is well known, is 
one of the greatest moral and fiscal reforms of the reign of 
Alexander III. and also of the present Emperor. At the 
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Invalides will be seen the exposition of the charitable institu- 
tions of Empress Marie, as well as the pavilion of the Popoff 
tea. In the Champ de Mars the Russo-American Rubber 
Company has erected an imposing building. 

Returning to the Siberian palace of the Trocadero. At the 
left of the main entrance is the reception hall intended for the 
Czar and the high dignitaries of the State. The architect has 
placed this hall close to the entrance, to conform to the ancient 
Russian custom, which requires that the first comer shall have 
free access to the Emperor. It is for this reason that in all the 
Kremlins, in Nijni- Novgorod as well as in Moscow, the Im- 
perial room leads out into the street, thus permitting the low- 
est of Moujiks to seek an audience with the Czar. 

Opposite the main entrance is a large, richly decorated court, 
with a restaurant, and provided with a balcony, where the 
orchestra of Count Cheremchin, one of the best in St. Peters- 
burg, will play. The front of the building, leading into the 
hall of Central Asia, is decorated in the style of Tamerlan, the 
Iron Prince, and is a reproduction in brick and majolica from 
the celebrated Samarkand Mosque. To the right of this large 
court is the room of the appanages of the Imperial family, 
with an exhibition of the products of their estates, such as 
wines, timbfer, etc. Facing the court is the large hall of Cen- 
tral Asia, with exhibition of Siberian products, carpets, textile 
fabrics, skins and a panorama painted by Karowine; then the 
rooms of the Nobel Oil Company with dioramas of the works, 
the most important in the world, painted by Schilder. To the 
left are two large rooms, one of which is reserved for Siberia 
proper and the other for Northern Siberia, in which are exhib- 
ited all the products of the Ural and the northern, provinces 
such as furs, timber, stones, etc. Finally, three rooms devoted 
to scientific exhibits: the railroads of Siberia, with maps, 
bridges, etc. A small panorama of Dr. Pisetzki's reproduces, 
on a very reduced scale and accurately measured on the spot 
by the doctor himself, the entire journey to Vladivostok, with 
its variegated landscape, including every house — every forest, 
everything, in short, represented with the greatest degree of 
accuracy. This wonderful panorama consumes three and one- 
half hours to unroll from one end to the other. 

On the first floor will be the panorama of the Coronation, by 
Gervex, and an immense restaurant, where dinners, consisting 
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in the main of national dishes, will be served by Russians 
clothed in their native costumes. 

A special entrance under the clock tower on the left will give 
access to the exhibition of the Trans-Siberian train. This train 
is made up of coaches intended for the express service between 
Moscow and China. Comfortably seated in these coaches, 
visitors will, from the windows, be afforded a view of the entire 
landscape, passing before their eyes by means of a clever ar- 
rangement, going through villages and towns, crossing bridges, 
watching chains of mountains unrolling before them, and fin- 
ally, when getting off the train, will go out through a door 
opposite the one through which they came and will find them- 
selves in China, in a Chinese station, and in the Chinese section 
of the Exposition. 

The Siberian building will represent, as nearly as possible, 
a Russian city, all the buildings of which will be supported 
by towers and walls, which the Russians call the kremlin. In 
the center of the city will rise a large tower, 5 7 metres high, 
built of brick and covered with a roof of polychrom majolica. 
This building, which even to the smallest details has been 
modelled from the most famous masterpieces of Russian art, is 
intended to give to the public an accurate reproduction of the 
purest Russian style. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The royal British pavilion is located on the Quai d'Orsay, in 
front of the pavilion of Hungary. 

It is a reproduction of Kingston House, one of the most 
beautiful inspirations of the English architecture of the seven- 
teenth century. To afford this building, which will contain 
England's richest collections of paintings, furniture, jewelry, 
etc., an adequate protection against the dangers of fire, the 
frame and the walls have been made entirely of stamped steel. 
All the materials, without an exception, are from England. 

The General Commission of Great Britain is under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Hubert Jekyll, who makes only very brief 
visits in Paris; in reality, it is in the hands of the Assistant 
Commissioner-General, Mr. Spearman, whose offices are located 
in the Avenue de la Bourdonnais. 

Colonel Hubert Jekyll is a most remarkable officer. After 

completing, in a brilliant manner, his studies at Woolwich, he 

oined the engineers' corps, and in 1874 took part in the cam 
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paign against the Achantis. He received numerous mentions 
for his acts of bravery. On his return (1876- 1878) he was ap- 
pointed private secretary to the Count of Carnarvon, Colonial 
Secretary, and became successively secretary of the Colonial 
Defense Committee and of the commission appointed to pro- 
mote the interests of British commerce. In 1885- 1886 he again 
accompanied the Count of Carnarvon during the latter's Vice- 
royship of Ireland. He organized the Melbourne Exposition 
(1887- 1888), and after resuming his office under the new Vice- 
roy, Lord Houghton, he was given the command of the engi- 
neers' corps of the County of Cork. 

Mr. Spearman, through his birth, belongs to the personnel 
of expositions. His father, the Right Honorable Sir Alexander 
Spearman, Baronet, Privy Councilor of H. M. Queen Victoria, 
was a member of the Royal Commission which, in 185 1, organ- 
ized the first of the great International Expositions. 

Mr. Spearman graduated from Eton College, and completed 
his education in France and Germany. After thirty years' 
service in the army, he retired, and took up his residence in 
Paris. Mr. Spearman writes articles for English magazines, 
especially on the penal system. In 1895 he was England's 
delegate at the International Congress held in Paris. 

A prominent figure in Parisian society, Mr. Spearman is well 
qualified to maintain cordial relations with the management of 
the Exposition. 

GERMANY. 

Germany has insisted on being represented in every section 
of the Exposition, and the progress she has made in the do- 
main of art, industry, agriculture and commerce has, in the 
last few years, been so marked as to insure her a very promi- 
nent place at the 1900 Exposition. 

Dr. Richter, the Commissioner-General, who is p. very pleas- 
ant gentleman to meet, uses a great deal of discretion when 
approached on the question of his country's prosperity. " I 
fear," he says, *' that this has been exaggerated. One thing, 
however, is certain, and that is, we shall do our best in the 
necessarily restricted space which has been allotted to us." 

Herr Richter has just removed his offices from Berlin to 
Paris, and is at the present time busily engaged in deciding on 
the final touches for the Imperial building. It is his intention 
to cover the building with green copper, and on the roof erect 
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THE IMPERIAL PAVILION OF GERMANY. 



golden bell-turrets, which will present a very original appear- 
ance. 

Born in Koenigsberg in 1856, Dr. Richter was still very 
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young when he entered the service of the government in the 
province of Posen. In 1891, being called to the Ministry of 
the Interior, he was honored with the title of Councillor to the 
Government, in which capacity he organized Germany's exhibit 
at the Chicago World's Fair of 1893, and it was, therefore, 
quite natural that Dr. Richter should have been selected for 
the Exposition of 1900. Since 1896 he has taken frequent 
trips to Paris, and his tact and intelligence command universal 
praise. 

M. Theodor Lewald is the Assistant Commissioner-General. 
Born in Berlin on the 18th day of August, i860, he became an 
official of the government in 1866, at Cassel, and, later, was 
connected with the office of the president of the province of 
Brandenburg and of the city of Berlin. Since that time he 
has followed Dr. Richter in his various offices, and finally, in 
1896, became his assistant to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

AUSTRIA. 



M. EXNER, 

Commissioner-General of Austria. 
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The Commissioner-General of Austria is M. Exner, who is 
assisted by M. Max Boyer. The building which Austria has 
erected is of a splendid loftiness. The Viennese architects are 
past masters in the art of building. They have erected on The 
Ring a succession of monumental buildings, reproductions of 
which they will doubtless exhibit in 1900. 



THE IMPERIAL PAVILION OF AUSTRIA. 



Austria will give visitors to the Exposition an opportunity 
to hear, in the building on the Quai d'Orsay, the famous choral 
association of Vienna, the "Schubertbund," which has selected 
for delegates Messrs. Felgman and Philip. 

During the month of August last, Baron Joseph di Pauli de 
Frenheim, Austria's Minister of Commerce, came to Paris 
and visited the sites which Austria is to occupy on the 
Quai d'Orsay, at the Champ de Mars, and on the Espla- 
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nade des Invalides. During the course of his visit he took 
occasion to warmly congratulate M. Exner, M. Max Boyer 
and the head of the Commerce Department, M. Cronier. 

Priceless treasures will be on exhibition in the Imperial 
pavilion of Austria. 

HUNGARY. 

In building her pavilion Hungary has intended to combine 
all the styles which have, in succession, been employed in the 
Madgyar State, from the Roman until the present style, bring- 
ing into relief the most remarkable features of each. 

After a competition, the opinion of the jury was unanimous 
in recognizing that the plan of Messrs. Zoltan-Balint and Louis 
Jambor, architects, of Buda-Pesth, presented the best solution 
of this problem. 

M. B61a de Liikats, Commissioner-General of Hungary, en- 
trusted these two artists with the execution of their plan. 

On a narrow space they have had to work out the most typi- 
cal details of a series of buildings belonging to the most varied 
styles and assemble the whole in a delightfully harmonious 
ensemble. How their conception has been realized will be 
seen from the following description: 

Four wings are placed on the four ends of a cloister of 
Roman style. This is the style which prevails on the south 
towards the Quai d'Orsay. The portal of the church of Jaak 
acts there as leitmotiv. On the north, in the direction of the 
Seine, the front is gothic. This f agade is taken from the castle 
of Vajdhunyad. The upper part is a reproduction of the tower 
of the church rising in the fortress of Koermocerbanga. Then 
come the portals of St Michael's Chapel of Kassa. 

It is nothing short of wonderful how the two architects have 
succeeded in matching features of the greatest historical in- 
terest, taking from the antiquated houses and public buildings 
everything that could give to the whole an appearance of unity 
of composition. Not only on the exterior, but also in the in- 
terior of the halls have they multiplied these technical sub- 
tilities, which will make the delight of archaeologists. In 
almost every room, and particularly in the Hall of the Hussars, 
which will be used as a reception salon for the Commis- 
sioner-General, decorations of a most original creation strike 
the eyes of the visitors. 
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THE ROYAL PAVILION OF HUNGARY. 
M. BfcLA DB LUKATS, M. ALADAR DE NAVAY, 

Commissioner-General* Hungarian DeUgaU. 
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Hungary will not only be worthily represented in 1900 
through this wonderful masterpiece. In her Commissioner- 
General she has one of the greatest Shakesperean statesmen 
of the second half of this century. 

The life of M. B61a de Liikats began in a very tragic man- 
ner. Born in 1847 at Lalatna, he was barely a year old when, 
on the 23d of October, 1848, the insurgents attacked his native 
town. The home of his family was burned, as well as the 
greatest portion of the town. The terrified inhabitants took 
flight through the narrow valley of the Ompoly. The father, 
mother and five brothers of M. B£la de Liikats were slaugh- 
tered before his eyes, and he himself, wounded by a slash from 
an insurgent's sword, was saved by some country woman. 

Elected Deputy in 1873, ^ e became successively Director of 
the Government Railroads, then Minister of Commerce. His 
name remains linked with the history of Hungary through the 
reforms which he has introduced in the financial administration 
of his country, and if political duties detain him in Hungary, 
he has, in M. de Navay/his representative in Paris, a faithful 
interpreter of his thoughts. 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINIA. 

The Commissioner-General of Bosnia and Herzegovinia, M. 
Henri Moser, the son of the famous philanthropist, of Schaff- 
hausen, was born in St. Petersburg in 1844. Tall, of fine 
physique and pleasing appearance, he speaks almost every 
European language and some of the dialects of Central Asia, 
where he campaigned during several years. He takes a great 
interest in archaeology, arts, industry and commerce, but his 
ruling passion is hunting. The salon which contains the 
trophies of his prowess, properly labeled with annotations on 
the different horns of the bucks of Bosnia and the chamois of 
the Balkans, and on the various species of game, from the ahu 
of Tartaria, the golange of Ethiopia, to the woodcock of Tran- 
sylvania, offers a unique sight for any one interested in the 
sport of hunting. 

M. Henri Moser does the honors of his future exposition 
with a delightful simplicity and courtesy, and one could listen 
for hours to his words, describing, not without some pride, the 
progress of his school of decorative arts, the only Mussulman 
school there is in the world, and which has brought the art of 
enameling to such a rare degree of perfection. 
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THE PAVILION OF BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINIA. 

M. MOSER, 
Commissioner- General, 



ITALY. 

Italy occupies on the Quai d'Orsay, at the entrance, towards 
the bridge of the Invalides, the largest site allowed, where 
has just been completed the erection of an imposing and lofty 
structure, the crowning of which will cause wonder and which 
will be strikingly conspicuous among the foreign buildings. 

The Commissioner-General, M. Tommaso Villa, is a Pied- 
montese. His political life started early, and in Parliament he 
has commanded attention by the legal skill which he displayed 
in conducting the campaign in favor of the abolishment of 
capital punishment, and upon him was bestowed the honor of 
framing the law which forever removed the death penalty from 
the statute books of his country. In 1879 M. Tommaso Villa 
was Minister of the Interior, and in 1881 Minister of Justice. 
He holds the right to the title of Excellency, having been pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Deputies in 1890 and 1891. He 
organized, in 1894 and 1898, the Exposition of Turin, and a 
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friend of France, he was at the head of the Italian Commission 
at the Paris Exposition in 1889. M. Tommaso Villa is an ac- 
complished speaker and an eminent lawyer. 

M. Vico Mantegazza, his general secretary, is a journalist, 
and one of the most ardent polemists of the peninsula. Man 
of wit and man of the world, M. Mantegazza counts in Italy 
and in France a legion of friends. 



ROYAL ITALIAN PAVILION. 
M. TOMMASO VILLA, M. VICO MANTEGAZZA, 

Commissioner- General, Asst. Commissioner' General, 

SPAIN. 

The president of the Spanish Commission is the Duke of 
Sesto. The vice-president is the Count of Valencia of Don 
Juan, and the Marquis of Villalobar enjoys the distinction of 
royal delegate. 

While in the Spanish pavilion the Spanish-Moorish traditions 
have been faithfully preserved, the architect has also made 
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some sacrifices to modern tastes, and, at the same time, through 
the discretion of the ornamentation, has distinctly characterized 
the Sevillian architecture, of which there are so many wonder- 
ful models on the shores of the Guadalquivir. 

Spain received with enthusiasm the invitation extended by 
France, her neighbor and Latin sister, not only by reason of 
the close commercial relations which unite the two countries 
and of the unmistakable proofs of warm sympathy shown dur- 
ing the recent war, but also because the opportunity thus pre- 
sented itself to show to the entire world that, notwithstanding 
the loss of her colonies, she still retained vital strength in the 
resources and wealth of her own soil. So, from the first, Spain 
agreed to take part in the Exposition, and appointed a brilliant 
commission to represent her in Paris: the Duke of Sesto is 
Royal Commissioner-General. The government of Her Majesty 
could not have made a better selection, as the Duke, who is 
one of the most prominent figures of the Kingdom of Spain, 
possesses all the desirable qualities and qualifications to repre- 
sent his country. 

The style of the Spanish pavilion belongs to the Spanish 
Renaissance, and the details are drawn from various historical 
and artistic monuments, such as the facade of the University 
of Alcala, built by Rodrigo Gil de Ontaron in 1553; the main 
facade of the Alcazar of Toledo, the work of the famous Al- 
fonso de Covarrubias, to whom it had been entrusted by Em- 
peror Charles V. at the time this sovereign transformed into a 
palace the old fortress erected by Alphonsus X., and others. 

This pavilion holds a central building with a court, formed 
by balusters and columns in the centre, such as can be seen in 
the various buildings of that style in Spain, with a very high 
tower and three lower ones. 

Spain's participation in the Exposition will be as complete 
as she could desire, and will reflect great credit upon the Span- 
ish government. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium conceived the happy thought of bringing to the 
Exposition a reproduction of the City Hall of Audenarde or 
Oudenarde, a masterpiece of the early part of the sixteenth 
century (1525-1530). 

Belgium will doubtless score a great success in 1900, not only 
because this faithful reproduction of the City Hall of Aude- 
narde, built entirely of staff with the skill and care which 
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Commissioittr-Gtntral. 



THE SPANISH PAVILION. 



MARQUIS DE VILLALOBAR, 

Royal Delicate. 
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Belgian moulders bring to work of this kind, will represent a 
perfect picture of *the famous monument, but also because her 
Commissioner- General, M. Vercruysse, and his assistant, M. 
femile Robert, will not fail to adorn the reception halls of this 
building, and the Flemish inn, which is to be erected on a 
level with the banks of the Seine, with some of the beautiful 
specimens which belong to the Brussels Museum of Plasters. 

M. Vercruysse, who comes from Courtray, and studied in 
Gand, evinced great abnegation in assuming the high office 
entrusted to him by the King of Belgium. He could have 
selected as a specimen of the Flemish art, if not the belfry of 
Courtray, at least the City Hall of Gand; but his sole thought 
was to bring to light, in the building chosen by his govern- 
ment, the splendor and the prosperity of this little Kingdom 
of Belgium, which has been, and is, so great through its arts, 
and has, through Its industry and colonial expansion, become 
one of the most wonderful sources of energy in the Old World. 

M. Vercruysse has . found in M. fimile Robert, whom, in 
spite of his having been born in Brussels, every one in Paris 
considers a Parisian, so great is his familiarity with everything 
that interests Paris, a coadjutor upon whom he may depend. 

SWEDEN. 

In the building which Sweden has erected on the Quai 
d'Orsay, are reproduced some of the features which were re- 
sponsible for the success of the Stockholm Exposition in 1897. 

M. Arthur Thiel, who was at the head of this National Ex- 
position, is the Commissioner-General of the International 
Exposition of 1900. He possesses the genius of organization, 
a supreme quality for the high office to which King Oscar II. 
called him. 

After consulting with M. Boberg and the delegate of Sweden 
in Paris, M. Per Lamm, he concluded to arrange the reception 
salons for the King under the cupola, above which rises the 
bold campanile which characterizes the Swedish pavilion. He 
has decided, — and his action deserves to be praised, — to furnish 
in a modern style all the halls of the pavilion, and conceived 
the ingenious idea of placing at the entrance two panoramas 
painted by M. Tiden. One represents the Royal Palace during 
one of those summer nights which in Scandinavian countries 
are clearer than the brightest of days in British countries. 
The other pictures a winter night in Lapland. 
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ROYAL PAVILION OF SWEDEN. 
ARTHUR THIRL, M. PER LAMM, 

Cemw'fWnfr* General 4#t. Commissioner-General* 
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THE ROYAL PAVILION OP BELGIUM. 
M. VERCRUYSSR, M. &MILE ROBERT, 

Commissioner* General, Asst. . Commissioner- General. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Logically, in this article, one of the first places belongs to 
the United States of America. In architecture the United 
States interprets the antique without copying it servilely, and 
the interpretation which is offered in the National building is 
not displeasing. When visiting the United States, it is not 
sufficient to stop before the outside of the buildings. It is the 
inside that should be seen, and after wondering in admiration, 
in the United States Pavilion on the Quai d'Orsay, as well as in 
New York and Chicago, at the dimensions of the halls, the 
boldness of the stairways, the number of elevators, the bright- 
ness of the illumination, and all the marvelous inventions con- 
ceived by this young and daring civilization which stops before 
no obstacle, the visitor is no longer surprised, on leaving the 
building, to see adorning the outer walls an allegory of the 
Goddess of Liberty driving the chariot of Progress, and the 
equestrian statue of George Washington, the founder of the 
free federation, which amazes the new and the old worlds by 
the rapidity of its development. The architects of the United 
States building are Messrs. Coolidge and Morin-Goustiaux. 

The Commissioner-General, the Honorable Ferdinand W. 
Peck, presents a true type of the American gentleman, listen- 
ing with attention to all that is said to him, making note of 
such remarks as appeal to his practical mind, and dictating on 
the spot the decision which immediately precedes the act. In 
Chicago, where he built the Auditorium, the largest theatre in 
the world, he was selected vice-president of the World's Fair 
in 1893, and in July, 1898, President McKinley appointed him 
Commissioner-General to the Exposition of 1900. The day 
following his nomination he was already on his way to Paris, 
and took into his hands the interests of his countrymen with a 
zeal and an experience which have enabled him, together with 
Mr. Woodward, to comprehend everything. 

Mr. Woodward is one of those few Americans who have ac- 
quired the diplomas of Bachelor of Letters and Bachelor of 
Science at the University of Paris. He knows the French 
language and literature thoroughly, and as professor at Colum- 
bia College, was instrumental in arranging the series of 
lectures which M. Brunette re, of the French Academy, 
delivered in the United States, 

Antonin Proust, 
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FERDINAND W, PECK, U. S. Commissioner-General. 

FRED'K BRACK ETT, BENJAMIN D. WOODWARD, 

Secretary. Asst. Commissioner-General. 
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JAS. S. anthony. Electricity. A. s. capehart. Liberal Arts. 

UEUT. H. c. POUNDSTONE, u. S. N., Naval Exhibit. HOWARD J. ROGERS, Education. 

fred'k J. v. skiff, Director-in- Chief of Exhibits. 

JOHN 9, CAULDWELL, Fine Arts, FRANCIS E, PRAKE, Electricity 
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chas. Richards DODGE, Agriculture. chas. H. SIMMS, Liberal Arts 

T. H. BEAN, Forestry- 

M. H. hulbkrt, Industries. lieut. -commander a. c. baker, Transportation. 

willard s. ward, Mining a nd Metallurgy. 

WILLARD A. SMITH, Transportation. JNO, M. M'QIBBONS, Textiles* 
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L. M. ROWLAND, PAUL BLACKNKR, JAS. M. ALLEN, 

Customs. Director of Affairs. Librarian. 

CAPTAIN A. H. MATTOX, 

PRESS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE U. S. COMMISSION, PARIS 
EXPOSITION, I90O. 

ONE of the first appointments made by the Hon. Ferdinand 
W. Peck, as U. S. Commissioner- General to the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, was Cap- 
tain A. H. Mattox, in charge 
of the Press Bureau of the 
U. S. Commission. 

Captain Mattox is a native 
of Ohio, Springfield, in that 
State, being the place, and 
July 13, 1845, the date of his 
birth. Educated in private 
preparatory schools, he en- 
tered Wittenberg College at 
the age of fifteen. 

In 1862, at the age of sev- 
enteen, he left college to en- 
list as a private soldier in the 
17th Ohio Battery of Artil- 
lery, and served throughout 
the War of the Rebellion, 

leaving the army in the fall ^ XtPrt £Z£$£Ts. a*****- 
of 1865. The service of Cap- 
tain Mattox in the army was with Generals Grant, Sherman, 
Logan, McPberson, Granger, A, J. Smith and other soldiers 
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of note. During the last year of the war Captain Mattox was 
Acting Assistant Inspector-General of Artillery, 16th Army 
Corps, on the staff of Major-General A. J. Smith. Captain 
Mattox commenced his newspaper work on the Cincinnati Daily 
Enquirer in 1870, and served on that paper, as reportorial and 
editorial writer, for thirteen years. Among his colleagues on 
the Cincinnati Enquirer were the late Col. John A. Cockerill, 
the late Jos. B. McCullough, George Alfred Townsend 
( 4% Gath "), Robert J. Criswell and John R. McLean. 

In New York city, Captain Mattox has been Managing 
Editor of the Sunday edition of the New York Journal, Man- 
aging Editor of the New York Mercury, New York corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune and other 
Western newspapers, and has contributed to many Eastern 
and Western magazines and trade papers. He had charge of 
editorial work for interior papers for the Republican National 
Committee, under U. S. Senator Hanna, at the New York 
headquarters in 1896. For five years he was a trustee of the 
Cincinnati University, and was elected a member of the Board 
of Control of Cincinnati and Hamilton county by a large 
majority. 

In June, 1888, Captain Mattox was nominated unanimously 
by the Republican State Convention at Dayton, Ohio, as elect- 
or-at-large for Ohio on the Republican national ticket. He 
led the Republican national ticket in November, 1888, which 
elected Benjamin Harrison President of the United States, re- 
ceiving over four hundred and sixteen thousand votes, the 
largest vote that, up to that time, had ever been polled in Ohio. 

At the meeting of the Electoral College at Columbus, Ohio, 
Captain Mattox was unanimously elected Secretary of the 
College, being nominated for the place by the Hon. Joseph B. 
Foraker, who was then Governor of Ohio, and is now U. S. 
Senator from that State. 

Captain Mattox has filled the position of Paris representative 
to the U. S. Commission, Paris Exposition of 1900, for the past 
year and a half, and will be a member of the official household 
of Commissioner-General Peck during the Exposition, occupy- 
ing {he position Qf Press Representative. 
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OFFICERS OF THE GOVERNMENT 

AND STAFF REPRESENTING THE UNITED STATES AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION OF I900. 

THE Hon. Ferdinand W. Peck, United States Comissioner- 
General to the Paris Exposition of 1900, makes the fol- 
lowing official announcement: 
FERDINAND W. PECK, Commissioner-General. 
BENJAMIN D. WOODWARD, Assistant Commissioner-General. 
FRED. BRACK ETT, Secretary and Disbursing Agent 
Appointed by Commissioner-General Peck: 
EXHIBIT DEPARTMENT. 
FREDERICK J. V. SKIFF, Director-in-Chief of Exhibit Departments, 

and Director of Mining and Metallurgy. 
A. S. CAPEHART, Director of Liberal Arts and Chemical Industries. 
FRANCIS E. DRAKE, Director of Machinery and Electricity. 
CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE, Director of Agriculture. 
W1LLARD A. SMITH, Director of Transportation and Civil Engineer- 
ing. 
HOWARD J. ROGERS, Director of Education and Social Economy. 
JOHN B. CAULDWELL, Director of Fine Arts. 
M. H. HULBERT, Director of Varied Industries. 
JOHN H. McGIBBONS, Director of Exploitation (Acting Director of 

Textiles). 
DR. SELVIN H. PEABODY, Statistician. 
TARLETON H. BEAN, Director of Forestry and Fisheries. 
WILLARD S. WARD, Assistant Director of Mining and Metallurgy. 
CHAS. H. SIMMS, Assistant Director of Liberal Arts and Chemical 

Industries. 
JAS. S. ANTHONY, Assistant Director of Machinery and Electricity. 
JAMES L. FARMER, Assistant Director of Agriculture. 
LIEUT.-COMMANDER ASHER C. BAKER, U. S. N., Assistant Di- 
rector of Transportation and Civil Engineering. 
HENRY B. SNELL, Assistant Director of Fine Arts. 
LIEUT. H. C. POUNDSTONE, U. S. N., in charge of Naval Exhibit 
(Department of Transportation). 

BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
PAUL BLACKMAR, Director of Affairs. 
JAMES M. ALLEN, Librarian: 
L. M. HOWLAND, Director of Customs. 
ELIZABETH M. CAHILL. Assistant Librarian. 
CASPER N. CROWINSHIELD, Delegate. Paris Offices. 
FRANK T. GILBERT, Custodian of Exhibits. 

BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 
CHARLES A. COOL1DGE, American Architect 
M0R1N GOUSTIAUX, French Architect 
JOHN GETZ, Chief of Decorations, Exhibit Departments. 
FRANK MILLET, Mural Decorations. 
WM. T. PARIS, Assistant Chief of Decorations. 

PRESS REPRESENTATIVE. 
A H. MATTOX. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL. 
M. P. PE1XOTTO, Paris. % 

M. NAGELMACKERS, Paris. [ Resident in Paris. 
G. DAMBMANN, Paris. J 

LAFAYETtE MEMORIAL COMMISSION. 
FERDINAND W. PECK, Illinois, Honorary President 
ALEXANDER H. REVELL, Illinois, Vice-President 
E. A. POTTER, Treasurer, President American Trust and Savings Bank 

Chicago. 
ROBERT J. THOMPSON, Illinois, Secretary. 
HON. WILLIAM R. DAY, Ohio. 
HON. CHARLES G. DAWES, Washington, D. C. 
HON. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, Iowa. 
REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Massachusetts. 
DR. W. T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington. 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, St Paul, Minnesota. 
JOHN W. MACKAY, New York. 
HON. MELVILLE E. STONE, Illinois. 
HON. CHARLES A. COLLIER, Mayor of Atlanta, Georgia. 



ROBT. J. THOMPSON, 

Secretary of the Lafayette Memorial Commission* 
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BICYCLING AND OTHER SPORTS AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 

By Captain A. H. Mattox, 
Press Representative of the United States Commission. 

THE French Minister of Commerce and Industry of the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 has announced the general 
regulations for the International Sports and Exercises for the 
Exposition. 

The meetings will take place in the District of Vincennes, 
and are divided into ten sections, as follows: Athletic Games, 
Gymnastics, Fencing, Shooting, Horsemanship, Cycling, Auto- 
mobilism, Nautical Sports, Life-saving and Aerostation. 

The meetings for the athletic sports, gymnastics and fencing 
will take place in the district of the Lake Daumesnil, forming 
an annex to the Exposition of 1900. 

The meetings for shooting will be held in the grounds of 
the Bois de Vincennes. 

The Municipal Hippodrome at Vincennes has been selected 
as the place of meetings for horsemanship, and the cycling 
exercises will be held in the Velodrome of Vincennes. The 
long-distance cycling races will be held outside the enclosure 
of the Exposition. 

These bicycle races will be one of the most interesting and 
novel features of the Great International Fair of 1900. 

The automobile races will be held in the bicycle annex to the 
Exposition. 

Under the direction of Commissioner-General Peck, of the 
United States Commission, a special bicycle building is now 
being erected at the Bois de Vincennes for the display of bicycle 
types controlled by the American Bicycle Company, a space of 
8,600 square feet having been secured for the American bicycle 
building. It is located in conjunction with a special bicycle 
track for showing the wheels in operation. American builders 
are expected to present the largest and most important bicycle 
exhibit made by any country. 

The cycle championship of the world, to be held at Paris in 
1900, will occupy three days. The main event of the Exposi- 
tion will be run during the latter part of August and the first 
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part of September, excepting that the grand prize of the city 
of Paris and various events of the Union V61ocip€dique de 
Paris will be held in June and July. 

The grand prize of the Exposition will be open to the world, 
and is at 2,000 metres, or 2,187 yards. It will have prizes 
aggregating $6,oco, and the date will probably b« September 8. 
On the same day there will be run a lap race worth $300, a 
3-mile handicap for $600, and a tandem race of the same dis- 
tance for $300. On the second day, September 9, International 
races will be held for prizes of $1,500. 

September 10 the grand prize of the Exposition for amateurs, 
valued at $800, will be run in trial heats, and a hundred-mile 
paced race for $2,000 will be the feature. September 12 the 
semi-finals and finals of the grand prizes of the Exposition for 
amateurs and professionals will be held, and there will be a 
thirty-one-mile race, with pacemakers, for $1,400. 

September 12 will be International Day, with teams of three 
men from each nation, for $1,300. For September 14 and 15 
there are carded the *' foreigner's " prize at 1,094 yards, heats 
and finals for $600, and a twenty-four-hour race, paced, for 
$5,000. The total prize list foots up $55,000, which will serve 
to attract many Americans as well as a host from European 
countries. 

Another plan has been originated by Pierre Giffard and Cap- 
tain Gerard, originator of Military Cycling. If carried out, 
this event will take place at Vincennes, and will consists of 
Military Cycle drills, a " velousel " of troops, a sham battle, 
with military cyclists taking part, and lastly, a review of the 
cavalry, troops and military cyclists taking part in the fete. 

A giant velodrome, of alleged model plans, is to be built at 
Vincennes, at a cost of 300,000 francs, half furnished by the 
Exposition administration and half by the municipality of 
Paris. It will be 500 metres in circumference, with bankings 
so high that the racers can turn without slowing up. The 
ampitheatres will hold 80,000 spectators, or even 100,000 on a 
pinch. 

Commissioner-General Picard has given the Touring Club 
of France, permission to install, in the hygienic section of the 
Exposition, a model hotel room for cycle tourists, as a sample 
of what hotel-keepers should provide. It will probably be 
some time before such accommodations are afforded by the inn- 
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keepers of Europe, but the exhibit will be interesting, and 
may help along progress toward better things. 

This year's races will settle the question of the bicycle 
championship of the world, and Paris will be the Mecca of all 
the great wheel-pushers during the Exposition. All of the 
American champions for the past ten years are going across 
the big pond in an effort to take the honors, and, incidentally, 
a few dollars from the best of the foreign speed artists. The 
professional bicycle riders have completed their general plans 
for the coming outdoor season, and most of them have decided 
to visit France, where the largest purses will be held up. The 
Paris Exposition races have been arranged on a generous scale, 
and the pick of the profession will meet there and on other 
European tracks where several big races will be held next 
summer. 

In addition to the Paris Exposition, some of the more im- 
portant races in which they will compete are: the Golden 
Wheel race, at Berlin, on the last week of May; the Bol d'Or 
twenty-four-hour race and the one-hundred-hour race, at Paris, 
and several long-distance races in various sections of the Con- 
tinent 

Both Harry Elkes and Charles Miller, champions at the mid- 
dle and long-distance races, respectively, have decided to enter 
the Golden Wheel race. The race is so named because the 
purse for the contest weighs, in its weight of gold, that of a 
racing machine. It is a six-day contest of three hours a day 
in length, and the contestants are paced by motors. Of course, 
it is a contest at top speed. Fisher and Chevalier, contestants 
in the recent six- day race at the Garden, and Edouard Taylore 
have entered for the race. Elkes has already signed a contract 

Both Elkes and Miller will sail for Berlin in April, with pace- 
makers. Tom Cooper and Earl Kiser, who have completed 
all foreign arrangements, will sail for Paris in April. A 
number of the professional riders will go into training at 
Louisville during the next few weeks. 

Harry Gibson, of Cincinnati, the middle-distance cycle 
champion of the world, has accepted an offer to ride at the 
Paris Exposition, and will leave about February 3 for Paris. 
Frank Mayo, of Boston, will handle him and run his motor 
cycle. 

George Banker, of Pittsburg, the International Champion of 
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'98, will go to Paris in March and be included with the Amer- 
ican colony. Arthur W. Ross, the Irvington-Milburn winner, 
and of late the leading amateur rider, will be an attach^ of the 
Elkes party. 

In addition to the above, there will be a number of pace- 
makers, as the Americans will take their own pace. 

It is the plan of Kiser, Cooper and Gardiner to form a team 
of three, employing one trainer, and go to Paris in April, pro- 
ceeding from there to Genoa, Italy, where they will prepare 
carefully for their season. These three riders will pool issues 
and go after the big prizes to be offered during the season in 
France and all over Europe. 

Bikes intends going to Europe in April, with Zimmermann, 
Eddie Bald, Cooper, Kiser, Gardiner, " Majah " Taylor, Eddie 
McDuffee, the three Butler boys, and a host of other great 
sprinters, and with such riders as Harry Elkes and Miller in 
the long-distance races, the European champions will need to 
look to their laurels. 

It is a well-known fact that American bicycles have eclipsed 
all foreign types, not only in England, but in France, and the 
French manufacturers are greatly disturbed over the large 
amount of space which has been accorded the American bicycle 
display. Mr. A. G. Spalding, of the A. G. Spalding Com- 
pany, has taken a most active interest »in the bicycle exhibit 
from the United States, and it is greatly due to his enthusiasm 
and hard work that this country will be so splendidly repre- 
sented in this particular display. America will be prominent 
in athletic sports at Paris in 1900. 

The plan for an International Polo match in the Bois de 
Boulogne is taking shape, and the Viscount of La Rochefou- 
cauld has good hope of carrying it through. Already a sum 
of 90,000 francs has been allotted to him on general principles 
by the Administration of the Exposition, and the distinguished 
president of the Polo Club, of Bagatelle, who is still at the 
chateau of Bonnetable, in the Sarthe, awaits the answer of the 
American, English, Indian, Australian and other clubs which 
have been invited to take part in this International tournament. 

Two of the big Eastern Universities, Princeton and Penn- 
sylvania, have signified their intention of sending teams to 
compete in the revival, at the Exposition, of the famous Olym- 
pian games. Western athletes will be well represented by a 
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strong team, which will go across under the maroon of the 
University of Chicago. Harvard and Yale are making elabor- 
ate preparations. It is probable that many of the star Crimson 
and Blue athletes will go over and compete individually. Penn- 
sylvania will be able, from present indications, to pick the 
strongest representative team to cross the water. Kraenzlein 
is such a host in himself, and has so easily defeated all comers 
among the American runners, that it is scarcely probable he 
will find his match across the pond. Orton and Grant will 
probably join the Quaker team. 

The reconstruction of the Athenian Stadium will be one of 
the many attractions of the Exposition. The promoters pro- 
pose to erect a vast arena, nearly two thousand square meters 
(2,392 square yards) in size, and accommodating ten thousand 
persons, in the Avenue de la Grande Arm6e. Here all the 
champions of the world will be invited. 

In addition to Olympic and modern sports, the arena will be 
so arranged that all kinds of games and spectacles can be given: 
bullfights, Arab fantasies, Mexican and cowboy riding, foot- 
races, tournaments, wrestling, boxing, fencing and shooting, 
and from antiquity will be borrowed gladiatorial combats, 
triumphal marches to the capitol, the theatre at Orange, from 
the Middle Age mysteries, floral games, crusades, courts of 
love and the magnificence of the reign of Louis XV., and, 
from our own times, military episodes and coronation festivals. 

The United States will lead the world at the Athletic Games 
of the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
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CHIECO'S FIASCO. 

By A. Fogazzaro. 

AFTER reading in an old note-book a sentence by Lessing, 
which I had written three years before: "Lass dir 
eine Kleinigkeit nicht naher gehen als siewerth isty I put the 
book aside as I reviewed my life, empty and embittered 
through forgetfulness of these words, and she had also spoiled 
hers. Yes, she had been too proud, too angry; but if I had 
laughed and said to her: " See, your rose has a thorn, which 
has wounded me and is still hurting," she would have tenderly 
removed the briar, and perhaps healed the wound with a kiss. 
Instead of that, I drove it deeper into my heart, with a strange, 
cruel pleasure: the light allusion to a past of which I was jeal- 
ous, a retort with bitter words which astonished and offended 
her. Self-love had soon intervened, the natural enemy that 
represses all generous impulses, and a bond which we thought 
eternal was broken by a tiny thorn, and I had not married 
Donna Antonietta, the young widow of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Embra de Challant 

As I closed the old diary with a sigh, I noticed a letter, bear- 
ing an Austrian postmark, among the litter of papers on my 
desk. 

It was from that idiotic I^azzaro Chieco, the famous violon- 
cellist and composer, who wrote me as follows: 

11 Chateau Tonchino, or the Devil Knows Where, June 24, 18—. 
" Dear C£sar: 

" Do you know that poor Chieco has been tor the last fortnight in a 
certain chateau Catino, in the Tyrol ? " Then followed this description: 
" First, a devil ot a bare mountain peak ; below, a road, and beyond that a 
celestial little lake. On a spur of the mountain stands the chateau Taptno. 
I ought to go to the baths of Comano; but in passing this chateau, which 
is the most marvelous place on earth, 1 said to myself: ' Chieco, my friend, 
if you cannot write the first act ot the " Tempest '• here, give it up— 
leverito / As they say at Piumelatte —you will die without accomplish- 
ing it* So here 1 am, and here 1 write. 

" You know, dear Cesar, that the Milan musicians disparage this sub- 
ject in advance and abuse me, out of jealousy ; but the Calabrian beggar 
will defy them all, no matter how many there are. 

44 Only it is necessary that you come to my aid, because the Venetian 
poet has the second act still in his brain, and is having a devilish hard 
time to get it out 1 write him: ' Courage, courage! ' and he answers: 
' Thanks, thanks ! It will come, it will come ! ' but nothing comes. There- 
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fore, go to tbe Via Brera, where this animal lives, take him by the throat, 
and if he does not give yon the act, strangle him. After that, come here 
and stay three days with poor Chieco. The first day you may rest, the 
second you may listen to my music, the third you may help me with some 
verses which 1 will not send to the Via Brera. On the fourth you may go. 

•• Thy Lazzaro Chiico. 
" P. S.— You need not trouble yourself with the pretty Tyrolean women ; 
they are all devoted to me. Poor Chieco, how can he help it ? " 

I intended very soon to leave Milan and spend the month of 
July at Madesimo, but I knew Chieco so well and the Tyrol so 
little that I should possibly have changed my plans if that 
imbecile, who, in parenthesis, is considered a great man at 
Milan, had told me better where to find his Chateau Tonchino, 
Catino or Tapino, and what road to take to reach it. His letter, 
it is true, bore the Trente postmark, but that was insufficient, 
and I thought no more about it. 

A week later I received another letter from Vezzano, from 
a Mme. Purgher, who wrote me that M. Chieco, lodged in her 
house, was dangerously ill and desired to see me, as his nearest 
friend. Mme. Purgher gave precise directions, and, following 
these, I arrived at my destination on the afternoon of the 4th 
of July, at sunset. 

The chateau was a real hermitage. The hostess was not in 
sight, but a servant led me into a large room with whitewashed 
walls, where the mephistophelian visage of my poor friend 
Chieco rested on the pillow of a colossal bed. I approached 
on tip-toe. His eyes were closed and his face peaceful. Was 
he asleep ? I risked a soft whisper in his ear: 

M Lazzaro! M 

14 Who is it ? " he asked, in a weak voice. 

14 Clrfar," I answered. 

Then Chieco, without opening his eyes, drew back his lips 
like a snarling dog, and hissed between his teeth : 

44 Beast! " and continued, with the most diabolical rapidity: 
4% Dog, brigand, assassin / " 

He opened his eyes, which were blacker and more brilliant 
than ever, and, starting up in bed, shouting, gesticulating, 
and yelling like one possessed, he cried : 

44 Enter, oh inhabitants of the chateau Porcino, enter, and 
see the Prince of Scamps, who only comes when one is dying," 
and he began to throw everything within reach at me, while 
the stout Mme. Purgher and her servant came running in. 
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The former began to make excuses for my queer reception; 
but Chieco, having nothing else to throw, made a motion to 
get out of bed, at which they retired precipitately, and we were 
left alone. 

Chieco jumped out of bed, took his violoncello, and, seating 
himself in front of me, began playing a delicious andante, 
which vibrated with passion. All the time he was playing he 
kept his eyes fixed on my face. 

I could not describe the grimaces that he made; I was filled 
with conflicting emotions, between the exquisite melody, and 
the desire to laugh, caused by that bizarre face, sometimes 
lugubrious, sometimes full of malice, by turns solemn and 
rustic, pathetic and mocking, always comic. Chieco was at 
that time about thirty-eight years old; his beard and hair 
showed a mixture of black and white, which increased the 
strangeness of his Neapolitan physiognomy, full of sensibility 
and diabolical vivacity. At last he put down the instrument. 

44 And how is that?" he asked. "Dear C£sar, how is 
that?" 

I asked what the melody was. 

44 Poor Chieco! " he answered, very seriously. * 4 I have told 
it all and this unfortunate creature has understood nothing. 
You should have known by that melody that I am in love and 
about to be married." 

I took this for one of his usual pleasantries, even though he 
swore that in all his life he had never spoken more truly. 

He was perfectly au courant with my past relations with 
Donna Antonietta, and he spoke of this in such a way that I 
begged him to stop. 

44 You are a brute ! » • he said. " You love her yet. " 

The vivid red which mounted to my cheeks answered him 
truly, perhaps; bat I denied it, alas! many times. Daring this 
time Chieco repeated, in all tones, while he was dressing: 
'* You are a brute, you are a brute! " but he spoke no more of 
Antonietta. 

Instead of that, scarcely was his toilette finished when he 
invited me to inspect the chateau Pulcino. He led me first 
into the kitchen, sending his voice on ahead in his facetious 
custom : 

44 Oh, ho! Mme. Purgher, and all the devil's imps, where 
are you ? M 
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Having found the German servant, he commenced with his 
lips and hands to make signs and impossible gestures, then 
followed with a deluge of shlicche schlocche, from which the 
unfortunate maid should have comprehended that he wished 
her to prepare dinner for two at once. 

The chateau was* nothing remarkable, to tell the truth, ex- 
cept for its situation and its picturesque court; but when 
Chieco enthused over the surroundings he did it like the great, 
fantastic poet that he was, and idealized it as something extra- 
ordinary. 

44 There, this is the chateau Divino, you see," he said in the 
court before a commonplace Gothic chapel. " See with what 
delicacy this sculpture is carved. Ten years ago I passed eight 
months of the year in Paris, and, of course, I have seen Pier- 
refonds. I have also seen the chateaux on the banks of the 
Rhine, and they are nothing compared to this— nothing, I tell 
you. If you are not too stupid, you can discover here every 
epoch. This pavement belongs to the Stone Age; the founda- 
tions of the walls are Roman, and that part was erected in the 
Middle Ages; in some of the rooms you can see the style of 
the Renaissance, and then there are the inhabitants who are 
the vile present, and I am the future. 19 

I asked him if he had made any excursions in the neighbor- 
hood 

44 What excursions? what excursions?" he asked. ** They 
are an invention of the rabble. They would like well enough 
to get me to go to Sainte- Patience, — to Mancavino, — to the 
devil; but the names are enough for me. I sometimes go to 
Comano— that is all. To-morrow morning, for instance, I am 
going there to lunch." 

44 1 will go with you," said I. 

44 No," cried Chieco. " No, sir! To-morrow morning you 
will stay at the chateau Tavolino, and you will make a few 
dozen verses for me. I am going to confer about the ball." 

44 What ball?" 

44 The ball to be given here to-morrow evening. A magic 
thing, man cher, you will see. I have invited all the beggars 
of Comano in order to have her. You will wait here." 

44 What her t " 

Chieco left me, and returned in two minutes with his hat 
and stick, and a photograph. 
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44 It resembles her but little, " he said. 4t You shall see. 
She is the perfection of harmony. Poor Chieco! " 

Large clouds gathered and hid the sun, the breezes rustled 
among the pines and shrubbery, and ruffled the waters of the 
lake. 

Chieco threw himself upon the grass, Bis hand interlaced 
beneath his neck, and motioned me beside him. 

44 She is harmony itself/* he repeated. ** The most subtle 
and perfect music I ever knew — Bach's music by Sebastian! " 

He sat up abruptly in his enthusiasm, continuing: 

44 When she moves, when she walks, when she comes near 
me, and I see the charming grace of every movement, I always 
think of the music of Bach." 

He bowed his head, resting his forehead upon his right 
hand. 

14 What more can one' want ? She has an ear, for instance, 
that my violoncello alone can do justice to, and two lips! Two 
lips trembling with feeling and passion and all the capital sins 
mon cher I even though she is a saint! I do not speak of her 
eyes, because I am not able to do that. But her hands! A 
great knave of a German professor studied them with his 
glasses and found them psychiques ! The brigand! They are 
pieces of the fifteenth century." 

Chieco continued for a long time in this manner, a mixture 
of Southern fury and Parisian finesse y of sensuality and poetry, 
even expatiating on the gowns of this woman, which were in 
harmony, he said, with her beauty and purity, having life and 
developing naturally around her, like the calyx of a flower. 
As for her spirit? Ah! that was the Italian music of the 
eighteenth century, so rich in inspiration, so delicate in badi- 
nage, so measured, so just in feeling, always filled with the light 
of reason. In a word, this woman was alone worthy to marry 
Lazzaro Chieco; the only one to whom he would sacrifice his 
liberty. 

44 Then you intend to marry? " I said. 

44 But the stupid creature does not love me," he answered. 

Mme. Purgher called us from a window. Chieco sprang up, 
and putting his finger to his mouth, answered with one of his 
diabolical whistles. 

* 4 Come and have something to eat, M he said. 

That evening he made me try the overture and part of the 
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first act of his " Tempest," on a vile piano. To tell the truth, 
the imitation of the noise of the flood, the wind, the thunder, 
the raging of the tempest never seemed to me extraordinarily 
happy in this overture ; the last melody, which is only Ariel's 
song of peace to the sea, is sweet, but is too much like the 
Spring Song of Mendelssohn. On the other hand, the sym- 
phony which follows, executed by the orchestra, appeared to 
me, as it did to the public, truly sublime. The music is not 
descriptive, but it seconds wonderfully well the imagination of 
the listener who knows what it ought to represent; one sees 
the desert inland in the midst of the ocean, peopled with spirits 
under the control of a magician, where is enacted a strange 
drama bringing all the human passions into play as well as 
those of the mysterious powers of the air. 

My friend put into his execution a terrible verve % calling out 
the names of the instruments, imitating them with his voice, 
making the walls ring; he made me hear among the pieces the 
original duo of Caliban and Ariel, the words of which were 
not yet written. 

" That," cried Chieco, " is the duo of the soul. Shakespeare 
did not invent it, but I did. I made it to precede a violoncello 
solo which is divine; I will play it for you, but not here." 

A little later, in fact, at the top of a stairway which descended 
into the court, near a poetical window from which the lake 
could be seen, and, by leaning out, even the wall of the chateau 
and the rock upon which it was built, this queer man played 
the inspired piece. I was seated on the stairs, four or five 
steps below him. 

The violoncello whispered and trembled, softer than any 
human voice; the wind whistled through the galleries, swing- 
ing doors and gutters back and forth with noisy sounds in the 
solitude of the chateau; a more violent gust threw wide open 
the window near us and brought with it the noise of the waves. 
It was like being on another enchanted isle, hearing another 
Ariel, the confused voices of other spirits. Was it possible 
that only the evening before, at the same hour, I had dined in 
the gallery Victor-Emmanuel ? Was I dreaming ? I felt a 
vague emotion and disquietude. 

The next morning my friend went to Comano for a few 
hours. I wandered along the lake, and, having taken the path 
from the Imaro which bordered the precipices at the bottom of 
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which wound the green Sarca on a bed of pebbles, I came to a 
point where I could see, between the summits and mountain 
ranges, a snowy peak, the glacier of the Tosa. 

At lunch I had a long conversation with Mme. Purgher about 
Chieco. 

" He is an idiot," she said, M but what a heart he has! M 

She had seen him scatter gold among the poor as a prince 
might do, and speak to them with words more precious than 
gold; and even to embrace an old beggar woman, who in some 
way resembled his mother. She had heard him speak of this 
mother with a fire which had brightened his eyes and filled 
them with tears. Mme. Purgher terminated her discourse by 
making me acquire — that was her word — a glass of excellent 
Isera, after which I set myself to the task of altering some 
verses, following certain Shakesperean conceptions, as Chieco 
had requested me to do the preceding evening. 

The remainder of that day and the day following were given 
to preparations for the great ball. Chieco spoke as though he 
were giving it, but really he only gave his ideas, his rooms, 
his music and the water. The refreshments, the flowers, the 
artificial lights came partly from Comano, partly from Trente, 
ordered by the Society of Comano, as did three famished musi- 
cians — a pianist and two violinists — whom we baptised Trinculo, 
Stephano and Caliban. Chieco put one to help the decorator, 
another as porter, and the third to assist him. These unfortu- 
nates worked with a stupefied air, overcome by the novelty of 
the chief and the work, regarding their improvised patron with 
comical fright, not daring to revolt, and not knowing if he 
would even allow them to laugh. 

M You are doing nothing, you villain/ 1 Chieco said to me; 
" but to-night I will change your name, your costume, and 
your profession. I will raise you to the rank of my first shoe- 
black and boatman. I have sent expressly for a small canoe 
from Riva. M 

I asked the reason for so much honor, but he would tell me 
nothing more. After dinner he put his. arm through mine and 
led me into the garden. 

" Let us speak seriously," he said. " Since I cannot marry 
her myself, what else can be done? You must marry her. 
Ahl you were made for each other." 

44 You will at least tell mejier name ? " I interrupted, laugh- 
ing- 
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44 Do not laugh! You do not know at what point I am brutal 
at this moment and at what point you are stupid. Because she 
will love you, you understand, and you will love her, and I, 
who could strangle you like a pigeon, I give her to you, give 
her to you, and confound you both I M 

At this, he threw his arms about me and embraced me until 
I thought he had really gone mad. 

44 1 love you well, you know," he said, lt because we have 
known each other so long, because you do not write music and 
mine pleases you; but if you loved me, you would not be here. 
Do not laugh, and do not ask her name. You will see her to- 
night If she does not please you it will be useless to know 
her name. I have already told her that I have a small canoe 
here, and a domestic, and that the domestic knows how to row 
and that she can make a tour of the lakes. She has accepted, 
upon the condition that I do not come. She will go, therefore, 
with you alone. And now give me thirty-two francs and 
seventy-five centimes." 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

44 Oh, you rascal! " cried Chieco. 44 You want me to send 
for the canoe at my expense! You want me to pay for your 
love? M 

I did not understand at first whether he was jesting or not, 
but the doubt did not last long. Chieco really claimed the 32 
fr., 75c, which I finally paid, all the while declaring that I 
should not go in the canoe, as his unknown did not tempt me 
in the least 

*' Oh," he said, 44 you wish to make me return the money! " 

To end the discussion, and for fear of offending him, I 
promised to put on the disguise, but I declared that I would 
stick to my rdle of boatman. 

In the evening Chieco, in evening dress, picked up a band 
of street urchins, distributing among them Chinese lanterns 
and torches, formed them in line and placed the two violinists 
among them. Then, mounted on a donkey, at the head of this 
queer torchlight procession, went to meet the people of Comano, 
who were to be at the bridge of the Sarche about nine o'clock. 
The violins shrieked, Chieco whistled, the torch-bearers left a 
line of fire, while the third musician sent up rockets from the 
roof of the chateau, and on Mount Cavedin the moon appeared 
through the clouds like a veiled phantom. I embarked, to 
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make a trial trip. The so-called small canoe was an old, heavy 
machine, made to brave the raging floods of the Lakede Garde; 
but it floated, and that was all I could ask for. I crossed to 
the spot that Chieco had indicated and heard there the clamor 
at the Sarche bridge. I grew very cold awaiting this fair one 
who pleased Chieco so much and appealed so little to my fancy. 
I deplored having written a certain letter to Antonietta, and 
for not having gone sooner to St. Vincent, where she was. I 
had written, asking her pardon; but perhaps the pen had not 
written as the heart dictated, perhaps the pen had felt the curb 
of my confounded pride; I had had no response. Why had I 
written ? Why not have gone ? Suddenly I had a vision of 
the meeting with Antonietta. It was realistic, and, at the 
same time, tormentingly hazy. Antonietta seemed to pass 
without speaking to me, while talking and laughing with 
others; or she spoke coldly, while her glance made the blood 
leap in my veins. During this time the torches and clamor 
came nearer, and I heard Chieco whistle. That was the signal 
to tell me that the lady was there, and I held myself ready. 

I got out of the canoe, and was trying to appear like a boat- 
man awaiting a sailing party, when Chieco appeared with a 
lady, enveloped in a long white cloak, upon his arm. 

" Get in, get into the canoe," he said to me. " At yourpost! 
Madame, sit in the prow, and I will push the boat off quickly! " 
he added to the unknown. 4I Hurry, or they will catch us." 

The mob came running after him, crying: " Chieco! Chieco! 
Where are you, Chieco ? " I got into the boat and seated my- 
self in the middle, with my back to the prow, and took up the 
oars. Instantly the lady was in and the boat grated on the 
sand. 

M Quickly ! quickly ! " repeated Chieco, still pushing. 
"Turn, turn!" 

By main force I turned the old boat, and, with a few strokes, 
gained the deep water. 

We were going directly toward the other shore, when the 
lady, who had not yet spoken, said: 

*• Go around by the chateau." 

44 Mon Dieu I whose sweet voice was that ? " 

For a moment I lost breath, motion and thought: it was her 
voice! As soon as I could I began to row aimlessly, feverishly, 
imagining that she knew, that she did not know, not daring to 
turn my head, feeling that this was a supreme moment 
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" Go around by the chateau/' she repeated, and this time 
with a little impatience. No, she could know nothing. Chieco 
had deceived both of us. 

I obeyed; we approached the rock on which stood the chateau, 
all aflame with Bengal fires. 

" Donna Antonietta! come ashore/' called some one. 

She asked if I could make a landing on the other side of the 
small peninsula. 

I hesitated a moment, and then answered, in a voice uncon- 
sciously altered: 

4# I do not know." 

Antonietta did not reply, but soon I felt the canoe tip to the 
right side. 

Certainly she made a movement and tried to see my face. 
Her voice was also slightly altered when she added: 

" I wish to return to the place from which we started." 

I thought she had recognized me, and perhaps believed me 
an accomplice in this mystery. Unfortunate for me if she 
should believe that, with her character! It would be useless 
then to hope for a reconciliation. I turned the boat in silence. 
I was resolved to speak, but only at the moment when she 
should be free to leave. The moon shone out brightly from 
under a large cloud, and I turned into the shadow of the 
boundary wall. 

M Are there other strangers here at the chateau?" asked 
Antonietta, in her ordinary voice. 

We were about a hundred feet from the shore. I did not 
answer. I should have to turn my face toward her to make a 
good landing. I rowed softly and slowly; my heart beat to 
suffocation. Antonietta did not repeat her request. I could 
see the angle of the boundary wall by glancing over my 
shoulder; it was there that I must make a landing. I drew 
the oars into the canoe and rose to my feet, turning toward 
her, who also stood up, rapid as the light, and made a move- 
ment to step ashore. 

41 God knows," I cried, holding out my hands to her, " that 
I knew nothing! Believe me, believe me! It is not possible 
that you do not believe me ! ' • 

At this moment the boat touched the bank. Antonietta 
neither spoke nor moved. 

44 Go, leave me, if you will," I continued, divided between 
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agony and hope. " Forbid me to follow you, to speak to you 
but believe me!" 

44 If you knew nothing," interrupted Antonietta, " why this 
comedy ? " 

I moved toward her, and, taking her hand, which she 
neither yielded nor withdrew, told her, with anxious haste, that 
which I believed to be a joke of Chieco— told her of my foolish 
pride, destroyed by sorrow, of the ardent hope which had come 
to me, of my life, which was in her hands, and my soul, too, 
perhaps! 

Overcome with joy, I felt her hand relax, little by little, and 
I took into my arms the fiancee that nothing, not even death, 
could ever separate entirely from me. 

She told me that she thought she recognized me at the first 
word, but she had only been sure when I had not answered her 
question. My victory was hastened by the fact that my letter 
arrived at St Vincent after Antonietta' s departure, and only 
after many wanderings had reached her at Comano that very 
morning. I wanted her to stay in the boat and cross the lake 
again, but she would not, neither would she allow me to ac- 
company her to the ball; but before leaving me she wanted to 
know what had passed between Chieco and myself. 

He had spoken to her of love, trivially at first, after his fash- 
ion, then with a seriousness and passion of which Antonietta 
had believed the violoncello capable, but not the man. Re- 
pulsed, he had spoken ill of me, sounding the ground, swear- 
ing that he should have no scruple in taking that which I did 
not guard. 

44 He was right," Antonietta said, as I kissed her after this 
recital. 44 He understood us very well, and he has been very 
good. And now I must go, you know." 

44 Go, go," I said, holding her tightly. 

14 You have a queer way of sending people away," she said, 
with the plaintive accent of a child. She then put her lips to 
my ear and whispered: 

44 1 am glad we are in the shadow and that you cannot see 
my eyes very well; otherwise, you would become too vain." 

She drew back with a little silvery laugh, gave me back my 
kiss, stepped ashore, and fled. 

I pushed out into the lake, rowing with all my might, then, 
drawing in the oars, abandoned myself to the joy which filled 
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my heart, to my thoughts and feelings. I do not know how 
long I lay there in the canoe, my head on one bench, my feet 
on the other, arms crossed, and my eyes upturned to the sky; 
the first thing I heard was Chieco's whistle, which aroused me 
from my revery. I sat up and rowed to the shore. He stood 
on the bank, and when he saw me, called out: 

" How did it turn out ? " 

Different feelings struggled within me. I jumped from the 
canoe and embraced him. I could not speak. 

Both our eyes were dim, I believe. 

44 Poor Chieco! " he said. " This has been a great fiasco! " 

During this time a cart had stopped on the road, and some 
men went toward the canoe. 

44 What is the matter ? " I asked. 

44 The matter is that the canoe and I are going. I tried to 
find you, but you were in the middle of the lake; it is well that 
you came ashore. Now they are going to put the canoe on the 
cart, Chieco on the canoe, and salute the chateau Tonchino." 

And it was done. In a flash the canoe was loaded, then 
Chieco's baggage. They danced in the chateau, the musicians 
played; no one knew anything except Mme. Purgher, who 
thought she was dreaming, as she advanced to say good-bye 
once more to her pensionnaire ; but he, seated on a box, would 
not give her his hand, and ordered her brusquely to tell the 
ladies and gentlemen that the Master — not the Chevalier — 
Chieco was departing, and wished to do them the honor of 
saluting them. 

Soon hurrying steps were heard, cries and exclamations; the 
cart was surrounded by people who tried to take it by assault 
and make the Master descend by force. But Chieco launched 
such an avalanche of maledictions and great Neapolitan and 
Lombardy words that the women fled, and the men drew back. 

44 Now/' he said, 44 all of you, I salute you. If you wish to 
know why, I have had enough of you, there! " 

He took his magic violoncello from its box, commencing the 
sweet, passionate melody of the duetto in the second act of 
the " Tempest," cut it short, and then made his bow scrape 
four times in a frightful and burlesque way, and put down the 
instrument, crying: 44 March." The cart began to move, the 
wheels creaked, the men shouted and waved their hats, the 
women their handkerchiefs. So Chieco rode away in triumph. 
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TENDENCIES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By F. Bruneti^re. 

• 

* * VfOU must henceforth have the European spirit," wrote 
I Mme. de Staei a hundred years ag:. To-day she 
would say you want the " universal " spirit. Supposing this 
to be something more than a dream, is it on the eve of realiza- 
tion, and do we actually hope it will be realized ? All other 
considerations aside, do we hope that " literature," in its own 
interest, will strive to rid itself of what it still has of what is 
French in Prance and English in England ? And, in the 
course of the century now closing, what progress has literature 
made in this direction of becoming international ? 

As for us Frenchmen, we have not valued the " Mysteries " 
above Racine's tragedies, nor preferred the anonymous author 
of 4% La Farce de Pathelin " to Molfere. We thought, further- 
more, that to break with classicism was to break with the 
traditions which had assured European supremacy to French 
literature. That is why, while we were hesitating, or, so to 
speak, floating, between Malherbe and Ronsard, and Ronsard 
and the " Chanson de Roland, 9 ' the foreign literatures were be- 
coming " national " more and more every day. They were 
drawing their lines closer, and, as it were, keeping to them- 
selves. Philologists and grammarians taught that, literature 
being the expression of everything closest to the genius of the 
great nations, a great nation ought to remain more strictly at- 
tached to it than to any of its memories or any of its traditions. 
Its literature was its conscience. Carlyle said that Shakespeare 
was the bond of Saxondom. It was he who, from New York 
to Paramatta, preserved its individuality. And for this reason 
Shakespeare's very faults, if he has any, became so many good 
qualities, and the first virtue demanded of English or German 
authors was, no longer to write well and to think well, but to 
think in a truly Germanic or Anglo-Saxon manner. And what 
was it to think in a truly Germanic or Anglo-Saxon manner ? 
At the beginning of our century it was to think in the least 
French manner possible, and, generally, in the least Latin. 

Another cause has no less contributed to the development 
of this spirit of " nationalism," and it is that whose influence 
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is nowhere more fully seen than in the history of contemporary 
Italian literature. From 1796 to i860, or even to 1870, what 
the Italians demanded of their writers,— not, perhaps, of their 
publicists, or of their orators, or of their journalists, but cer- 
tainly of their poets and their novelists, — was to devote them- 
selves entirely to the Italian Restoration, the " Risorgimento." 
I open a history of literature at haphazard, and I look to see 
what the Italian critics consider Ugo Foscolo's great title to 
fame. His merit, I find, is in writing his celebrated poem, 
44 1 Sepolcri," to have awakened in the sleepy souls of the 
Italians of 1806 the memory of their illustrious dead, and thus 
to have worked at the national regeneration. Let us turn the 
page. Do you know G. Giusti ? His fame, which is perpetu- 
ated in the schools, rests on having made the satire " a means 
of fighting against the Italian lordlings and foreign oppres- 
sion," in the same way that the chief merit of Gabriel Rossetti 
is to have worked by his songs for the independence and the 
liberty of Italy. 

Similarly, what is the value of the historical novels of Mas- 
simo d'Azeglio, of his " EttoreFieramosca," or of his " Niccolo 
de Lapi ? " They renewed in the memory of the Italians two 
glorious feats of arms. And the romances of Domenico 
Guerrazzi? They were weapons of agitation and attack 
against the foreigners. But what of the drama, of the trage- 
dies of Edoardo Fabbri, for instance ? We are told that they 
are full of " patriotic ardor," and that the author " took part 
in all the political movements between 18 15 and 1849." 
Clearly this is a regular system, or, better still, it is gratitude 
for what Italian literature has done for the greatness, the re- 
nown, and the stability of the country. Italian literature kept, 
tinder foreign dominion, what might be called the identity of 
the Italian mind. And it is to be considered that, in spite of 
appearances, it did not do so by moving in tow of the foreign 
literature, but rather, on the contrary, by cutting off the con- 
nections it had entertained with them for four or five hundred 
years. 

To go further still, does it not seem as if literature had in- 
tellectually created ** Scandinavian ' • nationality ? To Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Danes, no doubt, it seemed that " European " 
literature, French or German, English or Italian, expressed 
very imperfectly what they specially felt of the " Scandina- 
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vian " moving within them. Ibsen and Bjttrnson had things to 
say which they believed George Sand and Dickens had not 
said. They wanted to say them, and they did say them. 
Their countrymen recognized themselves in their books by the 
way in which they said them. Aware of their national qual- 
ities, they strove to free these from all external taint, and in 
the measure in which they succeeded, in that same measure did 
a literature come into existence which gave utterance to a 
purely national Scandinavian intellectuality. As much can be 
said, I think, of the Russian literature and nationality, and, 
without exaggeration, one is justified in adding, that in this 
sense Peter the Great and Catherine have not done more for 
Russia than Tolstoi and Dostoyefsky, 

But are these factors sufficient to allow us to expect the 
future ** European* zation " of culture, and, however powerful 
they may be, are they not counterbalanced by other factors, 
capable of getting the upper hand some day ? It is true, it 
will be said, that the national literatures have in this century 
attempted to steer their development along the road of their 
traditions, but is not that very thing a proof of their inter- 
mingling of ideas, and of the fear which they have experienced 
of thus losing their most original native qualities ? 

' It was precisely in the exaggeration of their nationalism that 
they sought a means of resistance and of stiffening themselves, 
as it were, against the tendency which was dragging them to- 
wards cosmopolitanism. But is a drama by Ibsen as different 
as it is said to be from a novel by Tolstoi, and ** An Enemy of 
the People " from " The Kreutzer Sonata? " And have not 
the novels of Dickens found in Paris almost as many readers as 
those of Paul Bourget and Pierre Loti in New York ? Again, 
the best history there is of the Italian Renaissance is by an 
Englishman, John Addington Symonds, and we have more 
than one book in French on Voltaire, on Rousseau, and on 
Diderot, but perhaps not one worth as much as those by 
Strauss, by Rosenkranz, and by Mr. John Morley. The Eng- 
lish poet Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and his brother, who is a dis- 
tinguished English literature critic, are the sons of an Italian. 
On the other hand, is it not France who, through the voice of 
M. de VogU6, revealed the author of " L'Innocente " and " II 
Trionfo della Morte " to Italy, and the names of Tolstoi and 
Dostoyefsky to the whole world ? The popularity of the Rus- 
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sun novel is one of the literary events of the close of this cen- 
tury. If one considers ** culture " generally, does not this 
inter-relation of the nationalities appear active, sustained, and 
irresistible ? (We are not speaking here of cosmopolitan 
scientific or industrial concerns, nor of a commonly recognized 
value of money, nor of labor interests). But the philosophy of 
Auguste Comte made no fewer converts in England, in Ger- 
many and in Russia, or further off still, in the United States 
and in Brazil, than in France. Wagner's music is no less uni- 
versal, and for some years it has been a question whether, per- 
haps, it is not better executed in Boston than in Bayreuth, or 
at least as well. Observe in all countries the daily increase in 
new disciples of those aesthetics of John Ruskin, who, twenty 
years ago, was thought to be so British. Will literature alone 
escape from the influence of the great currents of thought ? 
Have not rather romanticism, realism, naturalism — have these 
not rather been the European movements of thought, without 
which one cannot see how any literature or any writer could 
have stood, or, in fact, has stood ? Are not Chateaubriand, 
Byron, and Ruskin contemporaries, and, in the same way, 
thirty or forty years back, the authors of '* Adam Bede," 
* "Madame Bo vary," and " Anna Karenina ? " Is it necessary 
to be more explicit ? Was not the whole of European litera- 
ture Byronian for a moment, and, similarly, is it not " Wag- 
nerizing" and " Tolstofizing " completely to-day? Unless, 
then, the frontiers bristle with literary custom houses, as they 
at present do with bayonets and cannons, what has begun will 
be accomplished, and intellectual cosmopolitanism will level 
national differences. The social function of literature will 
change in character, and, instead of supporting traditions that 
separate the nations, they will borrow from each other, so as 
to produce a living universality, which .will retain only the 
best, the most original, and the purest forms of thought. 

If this were really to happen, we think emphatically it would 
be the end of all literature. In literature it is not only the 
nature of the ideas that counts, it is also the quality of the ex- 
pression given them. The great force of genius, one might 
almost say, consists in not being original at all, and in allowing 
the "spirit of the hour" to pass unnoticed. Emerson ex- 
presses himself in some such terms, and his essay on Shakes- 
peare begins almost in that way. He is right. But what is it 
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he here calls " the spirit of the hour ? " It is what criticism 
calls by another, less mystic, if no plainer name: the genius of 
the race in its customary surroundings at a particular time, — 
which is all that national life and tradition ever gave Shakes- 
peare to draw upon. Assuredly what is most Shakespearean 
in Shakespeare is himself. But there is, nevertheless, also 
something English, and that something English is not what 
least profoundly distinguishes his " Romeo and Juliet" from 
Bandello's, or Lugi da Porto's. Dante would not be Dante 
were he not Italian. Cervantes would not be Cervantes if he 
were not Spanish. And what is this " national genius " made 
of ? That cannot be said with entire exactness; and we must 
always be most careful, in defining it, to reserve in our minds 
the special power which a Dante or a Shakespeare can add to 
it by his own genius. They can even only be Dante and 
Shakespeare on this condition. But who will, nevertheless 
deny that this national genius depends, and perhaps for the 
greatest part, on a language which in the course of develop- 
ment has reflected the pictures of the native soil and scenery; 
a language spoken by ancestors, and so by them filled with a 
traditional sense whose meaning escapes those who have not 
lisped it in childhood; a language illustrated by its masters, 
and thus offered as an example to all who wished to write like 
them ? What would be left of Shakespeare and Dante if they 
had written in Latin? And it is known that Dante, like 
Petrarch, was for a moment tempted to do so. The existence 
of national geniuses is indispensable to the existence, if not, 
say, of national literatures, then certainly of literature gener- 
ally. There are only general ideas in literature, and, because 
of that, it is to be hoped that from one end of Europe to the 
other the same general ideas may become established, because 
they are all intended to express truth. But it is to be desired, 
on the other side, that translations be continually diversified 
by " the spirit of the hour " in original productions. 

With this single restriction, we may be permitted to con- 
gratulate ourselves that, by the close of our century, making 
literature will have ceased to be a pastime, and we flatter our- 
selves with the hope that it will never become one again. No 
doubt there will always be vulgar entertainers, writers of 
farces, manufacturers by the gross of newspaper serials or 
music hall songs; there will be "topical" scribblers, but 
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they will be tmclassed. They will cease to belong to literature; 
a Labiche will never again be put into the Academy, nor will 
another B£ranger ever be given a national funeral. Their 
value will be no more than a commercial one. Tbey will 
" amuse 19 their contemporaries in the same way that others 
minister to their thirst Their order of talent will be rated no 
higher than that of a good cook, and they will be, if they like, 
"artists" after their own fashion, but they will never be 
authors. Nothing will henceforth allow the author to escape 
the responsibilities to his fellow men which affect him through 
so many social changes or modifications. Neither will he be 
allowed to isolate himself in a proud contempt of public opin- 
ion. And if he assumes the pretension of writing for a select 
few only, he will be punished, — I will not say by the indiffer- 
ence of public opinion, which, after all, is quite a secondary 
matter, but by the sterilization, so to speak, of his own effort, 
and the barrenness of his work. So he will not be an enter- 
tainer, yet neither will he be a dilettante. He will no longer 
have the right, which he had arrogated to himself, of picking 
the flower of everything for the mere pleasure of breathing its 
perfume. He will only be esteemed in the ratio of the useful- 
ness of his social function, and he may protest, if he likes, trom 
the top of his ivory tower, against a basely utilitarian concep- 
tion of literature; but he will not be listened to, he will not 
even be heard, or if by chance he be heard, he will be answered 
that, of all forms of aristocracy, intellectual aristocracy is, in 
principle, the most unjustifiable, and, in fact, the most dan- 
gerous whenever, instead of making itself useful in enlighten- 
ing the dark minds of the masses, it abuses a superiority due 
to chance only, — like the tenor's voice or the porter's strength, 
— to aggravate the difference between itself and the rest of 
humanity. 

Is this saying that we are moving towards the " socializa- 
tion " of our literature, of all the European literatures the 
most social and the most human ? I think so, and what makes 
me think so, independently of a few other reasons, is that, of 
these very literatures, the one most taken up now with moral 
or social questions is precisely the one that has long been the 
most individualist of all. It will be understood, of course, 
that I mean English literature. Who is the barbarian or the 
iconoclast who has dared to say it is a thousand times better 
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to let the marbles of Phidias crumble to dust, and to let the 
colors of Da Vinci's women fade, than to see the cheeks of liv- 
ing women shrink, and the eyes of children fill with tears ? 
Who says this ? And if he were a prophet and even called 
himself John Ruskin, and had founded the " religion of 
beauty," must one not agree that a change has come over 
England, the country of the political economists ? A kind of 
mercifulness has taken hold of her, which she seemed to be 
unlearning after the time of Shakespeare. How unexpectedly 
from that source of pity, which might have been thought inar- 
tistic, has come inspiration for some of the works of art of 
which England is proudest: " Aurora Leigh 1 ' and "Adam 
Bede." Is there not food for reflection there ? 

But what road must reflection not take, almost of necessity, 
if we consider that the French drama, under the influence of 
Dumas, that the Russian novel, under Tolstoi's and Dostoyef- 
sky's, and Scandinavian thought under Ibsen's and BjSrnson's, 
are tending in exactly the same direction ? They were not 
moral questions, but, properly speaking, " economic " or 
44 social " questions, which were here invading the territory of 
imaginative literature. It could not be claimed that either 
44 La Femme de Claude " or 44 An Enemy of the People " was a 
drama,nor that there were few novels that could be placed above 
44 Anna Karenina." But, more talent and more art are wanted. 
Whoever has the laudable ambition to treat of social questions 
either in novel or drama must bring to it, along with an entire 
command of the art, personal experience, an extended and well- 
considered experience of life. The number of men of letters 
may thus be diminished, but the dignity of literature will be 
increased all the more by it, and the efficaciousness of its 
activity more still. 

Arrived at this point of its development, will literature per- 
ceive that if there are social questions, there are also religious 
questions ? We hope so, since M. Zola himself has felt obliged 
to perceive it. He is not alone, and it is well known what 
place religion takes in the novels of Tolstoi, and especially in 
his philosophy. And what is the significance of Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward's new novel, 44 Helbeck of Bannisdale," if not a 
religious one ? Need I recall 44 Middlemarch " and 44 Daniel 
Deronda," by George Eliot, "and, about the same time, nearly 
all of Octave Feuillet's works, from 44 Sibylle " to 4t La Morte? " 
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Moreover, — and I could end this essay with no fitter ques- 
tion, — will the conclusion of this century merely respond to its 
beginning ? It is said to have been stirred by other matters, 
and has been. But if the religious question has not always been 
the first or the most obvious of its predilections, it certainly 
has been the most constant The first great book of the cen- 
tury, " Le Genie du Christianisme," what is it but a refuta- 
tion of everything that the preceding century had heaped up 
in the way of sophisms intended to crush the religious idea ? 
Then comes Lamennais, with his " Essai sur P Indifference," 
and, almost at the same time, the man I like to call the lay 
theologian of Providence, Joseph de Maistre, with his book, 
** Du Pape," and his " Soirees de Saint-P£tersbourg." It was 
from the religious point of view that A. Vinet wrote his his- 
tory of French literature, and Sainte-Beuve his 4< Port- Royal," 
and what would remain of Michelet himself, and of Quinet 
especially, if they had not drawn constant inspiration from the 
opposition to the religion of other writers ? 

The erudites then come into line. Bournouf, the greatest 
of them all, whose glory is to have founded the history of 
religions with his work on Buddhism, and the Hebraists, com- 
ing in the wake of their master, Silvestre de Sacy, whose prin- 
cipal book, in two large volumes, is * 4 Un Expose de la Reli- 
gion des Druses." The novelists, like Balzac, let no opportu- 
nity escape to assert their uncompromising Catholicism, unless, 
like George Sand, they merely pit against the religion of 
Christ vague hopes of humanitarian socialism. The poets, 
too, contribute their share, Lamartine in his " Jocelyn," or 
Vigny in his ' * Destinies," and still more the historians. Then 
more men of learning appear in the lists, until the critics, 
headed by Renan and Taine, the first with his " Histoire des 
Origines du Christianisme," and the second in the total of his 
earlier writings, synthesizing the conclusions of science, learn- 
ing, and literature, and proving the problem of religion, so to 
speak, with a ring whose echo is still sounding. — From the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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THE EMPRESS'S ROBE. 

By Pixulb Loti. 

THE robe I shall endeavor to describe belonged to a great 
warrior Empress. 

It is kept preserved in silk, in a large box, and the box is 
watched over in the treasury of a temple. The temple, whkh 
was formerly in the heart of a magnificent city, is now in a 
forest, for the city disappeared centuries ago, crumbling little 
by little, under the sod. 

The Sovereign's name was Gzine-gou-Koyo, and she reigned 
over Japan. History tells us that towards the year 200 she 
returned from continental Asia, at the head of her fleets and 
armies, victorious over the Coreans, after a terrible three years* 
war. She bore with her the promise of an heir to the throne. 

Soon she died, giving day to a tiny Emperor, who, at the 
age of three, went to rejoin his mother in the eternal abode. 
After death the priests reunited their souls in one, which they 
deified under the mystic name of " The Eight Banners," and 
the Japanese consecrated a great temple to them, in which for 
seventeen centuries their holy relics have been preserved. 

I had come on purpose to see this imperial robe; I wanted 
to look at it, to touch it. Certain personages in history, or 
legend, fix themselves in places of honor in our imagination 
sometimes, without our knowing why, and I had a dreamy 
sentiment for this bold warrior Queen. 

A coincidence gave life to the picture I had formed of her; 
the evening of the day upon which I read her story it was 
vouchsafed me to contemplate for an instant the actual mys- 
terious Empress at the end of the walled gardens of the palace 
in Yeddo, and I identified the living woman with the woman 
of the past, she of to-day, different enough from the one of 
other days, without doubt, more fragile by force of refinement, 
daughter of a too ancient race; but the same eyes, half open, 
and coldly dominant, the same small nose, slightly curved, like 
an eagle's beak, the same smile, the same charm of incompre- 
hensible divinity. I had a most vivid impression of that ancient 
sovereign passing on her war horse, followed by her " two 
sabered warriors," helmeted with horns, and masked with 
monstrous faces, cold and exquisite in the midst of all th$ 
fearful pomp of war. 
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At last the chamber containing the relics of the Amazon was 
opened, and we entered, preceded by two keepers. There was 
hardly anything there: alone on a shelf were her war stirrups, 
recalling those of some Arab chief of our own day; then, be- 
hind a curtain, the box — the box containing her robe. 

This room afforded but little daylight, but for another 
44 white piece M they would show it outside; and the keepers 
go out, carrying the box, two and two, like a coffin. On the 
terrace, where the setting sun still lingered, and where one 
felt little gusts of cold wind, they put the box down, opened 
it, and took out a long parcel, enveloped in a white, silken 
shroud. 

I expected a magnificent stuff, heavy with gold and precious 
stones, which would be shown deliberately and with extreme 
care, and I stood spellbound before a diaphanous mass of a 
pearl, neutral tint, which the wind opened out with a breath, 
and thrust almost into my face, whence silken particles fell 
away of themselves and scattered about the lonely terrace as 
if the thing had the inconsistency of a cloud. Assuredly, here 
is too much wind for so precious a relic, torn and crumbled, as 
it is, with the least contact Again the keepers take it, soft 
and flowing, and carry it to the portico of the temple in the 
shelter of the cedars. 

At first glance there seemed some mistake, but on closer 
view it proved, indeed, a most extraordinary costume of regal 
refinement. It has a long train, flowing sleeves, and a high, 
close collar, slightly flaring, to frame the head, after the man- 
ner of the India ruff. It is of fine silk muslin in seven layers, 
one over the other, of different tints, and left free to fall 
separately the length of the train. 

The first one, formerly white, but changed by time to the 
color of old yellow ivory, is sown with flying birds — sparrows 
with dragon's heads, far apart in their fantastic flight, some 
green, others blue, and some, again, yellow and violet The 
second layer is yellow, the third blue, the fourth violet, the 
fifth old gold, the sixth green, all scattered with different 
strange animals in full flight. Then the last, the under one, 
the one which touched and enveloped the amber body of the 
Empress, is violet, wrought in fanciful scrolls, with the Im- 
perial crest With such delicate art was the embroidery done 
that it, too, is transparent, like the gauze it adorns; time has 
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effaced the original tones, which even from the first must have 
been pale and subdued, so that now it is vaporous, changeable, 
gray, and colorless like smoke. 

Poor, beautiful robe! It is all frayed and all in pieces; the 
stuff yields at a touch, turns to dust, and the wind carries it 
away. But it still gives off a faint, musk-like perfume, quite 
the odor of a woman's dress, and, breathing it, I lose for a 
moment the overwhelming thought of the seventeen centuries 
separating the Empress from me. Besides, of itself it is a 
startling impression, to behold so near, in daylight, to touch 
and to feel the real costume of that legendary creature, who 
lived like a goddess, inaccessible and invisible, veiled, even in 
battle; who lived at an eopch so unknown and so remote that 
our Gallic ancestors had scarcely shaken off their barbarism. 

Poor, beautiful robe! Since it is now shown for a few 
•'white pieces" to any comer, it is hardly probable, after 
having survived so many centuries, that it will last much 
longer. 

Maybe, an incalculable number of years ago, it was brought 
here, in the open air with the wind outside like this evening, 
for review, on the temple terrace, the setting sun and the 
cedar avenue in vanishing perspective. 

Carefully now it is folded away in its silken shroud. Words 
of our human language fail to express the melancholy, the 
mystery of the spot where the re-interment of the robe takes 
place — words to express the silence, the autumn evening, the 
cold wind blowing over the high terrace, and at our feet the 
long, green valley where a city used to stand, and the lotus 
ponds in the deserted gardens below. 
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THE study which M. Emile Michel publishes on " Rubens, Sa Vie, Son 
CEuvre et Son Temps " is fully equal to the subject it deals with, as 
it covers in its entirety the very interesting episodes in the life of the 
painter, and enables the reader to follow the development of his genius. 

The originality of " Le Sport en France et a l'iftranger," by the Baron 
de Vauz, lies in the part which the author has reserved to foreign sports. 
As M. Armand Silvestre writes in the preface, " the worship ot the athletic 
exercises is not only an element of vitality and virility for a nation, it 
creates a sort ot free masonry, or better, of chivalry, between the men of 
the different races which devote themselves to it" 

The extraordinary imagination of Jules Verne has seldom been better 
inspired than in " Le Testament d'un Excentrique." This wonderful 
story, which, on a mere throw of the dice, sends the principal characters 
from one end of the United States to the other, cannot fail to interest all 
readers, whether small or large. 

Through happy and practical innovations the author of " La Danse," 
M. Raoul Charbonnel, has endeavored to give a true reproduction ot the 
principal ancient and modern dances " by means of technical explana- 
tions, accompanied not by choregraphic signs, understood only by the 
initiated, but by sketches drawn especially for this work during the course 
of practice of these dances by some ot the best artists of the National 
Academy of Dancing.'* 

"La Marine d'Aujour d'hui," by Georges Contesse, completes a previous 
series which appeared some two years since under the title of " La Marine 
d' Autrefois." This book deserves a place in all libraries: it is of the kind 
that instructs, while amusing. 

M. Leo Claretie, who recently visited the Yellowstone Park, and upon 
whom the wonders of this region evidently left a strong impression, has 
selected this field tor his new novel, " La Vallee Pumante." 

In " L' Image de la Femme," M. Armand Davot brings before our eyes 
the most characteristic representations ot woman as she has been con- 
ceived by artists ot all times and of all schools. This work is a collection 
ot unequalled richness and variety. 

" Nos Peintres du Steele," by Jules Breton, is not a history of the French 
pictorial art, but rather the souvenirs and opiniocs of an artist. PJeac- 
nigly written, ot a sfcarpjand amusi&g style, in vhich tte sltrgcf tie 
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studio and playful badinage mingle with poetical descriptions and serious 
and instructive developments, they possess, above all. a real charm of 
sincerity. 

The history of Saint Louis, from his childhood until his agony on 
African soil, is related in " Le Secret de Saint Louis/' by Emile Moreau, 
who signed " Madame Sans-Ggne," in collaboration with Victorien Sardou, 
amid scenes ot battles, tournaments, and civil riots. It is a drama, or 
rather, a series of historical pictures. 

Prom the depth of his tomb Victor Hugo continues to send new and 
unpublished works. Since his death, each year has brought out a new 
book from Hugo, just as though he were alive; this year it is the second 
series ot " Chose sVues, M next year it will be " Les Lettres a la Fiancee." 
This second volume, though published last, was written during the first 
part of his lite, and contains a great variety of interesting subjects, 
familiar souvenirs, memoranda from the note-book, thoughts jotted down 
here and there, scraps ot the past, — a little of everything, a sort ot olla- 
podrida, ot the most palatable kind. 

The whole life ot Catherine de MeMici is told in the new book of M. 
Henri Bouchot, " Catherine de Meclicis," not only by the author, but also 
by beautiful illustrations, which have been reproduced from contempo- 
raneous documents. 

M. Pierre de Nolhac has preluded his "Historic du Chateau de Ver- 
sailles," with some minute monographs upon certain epochs of Versailles. 
He has been collecting material for this great work tor ten years, and the 
illustrations reproduced from numerous unpublished designs are remark- 
able, while every one knows M. de Nolhac's elegant and delicate style 
sufficiently to be assured ot the interest this publication has created. 

There is nothing so dramatic or even so melodramatic as reality, noth- 
ing so romantic as history ; if you doubt the truth of these statements, read 
the book of M. Funck-Brentano. " Le Drame des Poisons," and, as you go 
along, remember that these studies on the Court of Louis XIV. were 
drawn from the archives ot the Bastille. 

The first prize for the best translation of " La Ballade i la Lune," in 
the December number ot The Parisian, was awarded to L. Gareschl, 
Washington, D. C. ; the second to Edna Stafford, Chicago, 111. 
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Paris, January, 1900. 

IT is doubtful whether there is a chillier place than Paris in 
cold weather anywhere, unless it be at the North Pole. 
This, no doubt, is owing to the entire absence of proper heat- 
ing facilities in the French apartments. The American is so 
accustomed to his convenient steam heat that to have to light 
coal or wood fires in every room to keep the temperature above 
the freezing-point seems little short of barbarous. 

The poor here suffer terribly during each cold spell, the cost 
of fuel being prohibitive. The authorities at such times give 
some measure of relief by lighting immense brasiers in all the 
open places in the populous districts and throwing open public 
buildings as night shelters. 

But what to the destitute is only additional misery, is, to the 
wealthy, a new pleasure, and Society is out in force on skates. 
Every day there is a gay and fashionable crowd skating to the 
strains of dreamy waltzes on the pond of the exclusive Circle 
des Patineurs, in the Bois de Boulogne. The term exclusive 
is used only in a relative sense, for any one who likes to pay 20 
francs for the privilege, can skate in the club grounds, whether 
he be a member or not. Miss Whittier, Miss Taylor and Lady 
Vincent are much admired among the graceful patineuses, and 
recently a feature of the day was the visit of the Grand Duke 
and the Grand Duchess Vladimir, of Russia. The Grand 
Duchess looked charming in black furs, set off by a mauve hat. 
Baronne de Gunzburg, Comtesse Wrangel, Comtesse de Gram- 
mont and Mme. and Mile. Mallet also attracted much atten- 
tion. 

The automobile fever is unabated, particularly among the 
Upper Ten, who alone can afford this, at present, expensive 
luxury. The streets of Paris are rendered absolutely dan- 
gerous by these machines and accidents are reported daily, 
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owing to the terrific speed at which their drivers are allowed 
to run them. There is, indeed, a city ordinance regulating 
their speed, but the difficulty is that, there being no bicycle 
police squad, no one can catch them. Of course, it is only a 
question of time when the automobile will drive the horse from 
the street The latest mot of automobilism is to refer to a cab 
as a " hippomobile." 

The official opening of the Exposition is irrevocably fixed for 
April 15, and every effort is being made to have everything 
ready in time. This, of course, is impossible; but already the 
left and right banks of the Seine look like Fairyland, the snow- 
like palaces, with their gilded roofs, seeming to spring up over 
night. The first consignment of goods from the United States 
for the American exhibit has already arrived, and the con- 
struction of the United States pavilion, on the terrace of Na- 
tions, is well advanced. The mercantile fleet of the United 
States will exhibit handsome models of its finest ships, and 
there will also be a model of the Oregon. American machin- 
ery, tools, textile industries, schools and railways will be other 
interesting features of our exhibit. 

A curious detail connected with the preparations is that the 
President of the Republic has asked for a grant of a million 
francs to be spent in beautifying his palace of the £lys£e. One 
hundred thousand francs are to be devoted to a new dinner 
and glassware service in honor of the distinguished guests he 
will entertain next year. 

The theatrical season has opened with a rush, and the critics 
are kept pretty busy with premieres. Sarah Bernhardt, after 
an absence from the capital of six months, reappeared in her 
own theatre, named after her, which has been renovated 
throughout. *' Hamlet " was the opening bill, a part in which 
this great tragedienne is seen at her best. Henri de Bornier's 
new historical play in verse, *' France — d'Abord," does not 
seem to be a startling success at the Odeon, although the 
critics give it high praise. 

Mme. Marchesi, Marquise de Castrone, the famous singing 
teacher, recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of her 
artistic career by a grand concert. Many of her former pupils, 
including Mme. Gabrielle Krauss, took part in an enjoyable 
programme. 

At Mme. Ram's musicale last week I met Miss Rose Relda, 
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the young Californian soprano who recently made her dibut at 
the Opera Comique, in Lakm6. Miss Relda, a handsome 
brunette, has had remarkable success, and this in the most 
critical city in the world. 

^Yvette Guilbert, as you probably know, has just undergone 
a most critical surgical operation, which will prevent her sing- 
ing again for some time. At one time her condition was con- 
sidered very serious, but happily the crisis was safely passed, 
and now she is on the road to recovery. She attributes the 
illness that made necessary the operation solely to tight lacing. 
Yvette will leave the stage for good after the Exposition, and 
proceed to enjoy life in the magnificent private residence she 
is now building on the Boulevard Berthier. Many women have 
made fortunes on the stage, but very few have known how to 
keep them. Yvette is the exception, and in consequence is 
to-day a very rich woman. Twelve years ago she was a " fig- 
ure" in a Paris dry goods house, earning $10 a month; now 
she is a millionaire. 

In the studios the brushes are being furiously pushed, in 
view of the coming Salon, which will open early in April. 
Miss Lu Blackstone Freeman, a well-known New Yorker who 
has been studying art here for some time and exhibited several 
times, will send another picture this year. Benjamin Constant, 
who will exhibit his portrait of Queen Victoria, is now at work 
on a portrait of the Princess of Wales. 

N. Lambert. 
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EDWARD MORGAN AS BEN-HUR. 

In "B$n.Hur" at the Broadway Theater \ N*w York. 
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NOTRE-DAME. 
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EUROPE 



r DE POTTER'S 
High-Class Tours. 

Established 1879. 

All parts of Central Europe (with and without 
Italy) ; British Isles; Norway, North Cape* 
Russia, etc. Various and well-matured itiner- 
aries. Superior conductors. Inclusive cost. 
Several parties in May, June, July, August 
Also special tours to the Paris Exposition, 
with optional short tours to Oberammergau, 
Switzerland, Rhine, England, etc., etc. 



" OLD WORLD TOURiST GUIDE." 

ILLUSTRATED. FREE. 

A. DE POTTER, 

45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



PARIS 



THE BERLITZ SCHOOLS OF LAN6UA6ES 

Madison Square, 1122 Broadway 
NEW YORK 

Brooklyn. Boston. Philadelphia, Chicago, SL Louis, 

London, Paris, Berlin, and every large city 

in America and Europe. 

...79 SCHOOLS IN ALL... 

Trial lessons free of charge. Native teachers only. 

Send for Circulars. 



For self-instruction or schools, the following books 
are highly recommended: 

French With or Without Master, 2 vols, each, $1 .00 
Oermaa With or Without Master, - - 1.00 
Spanish With or Without Master, s vols, each, 1 .00 
A Practical Smattering of Spanish, - - 30c. 
Discount to Dealers. 

BERLITZ ft CO, Madison Sqaare, NEW YORK 
Please mention The Paeuiaw when writing to Advertisers. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HANDSOME WOMEN 

often owe their charms to a luxuriant growth 
of hair. Those not blessed with such a gift 
should examine our 

PATENTED HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 

which imitate nature to perfection and can- 
not be detected. Our Waves, Wigs, and 
Bangs are constructed Without Wire, Lace 
or Net. Our Switches Without Stems 

which can be separated and dressed in any 
style desired. Shades and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for illustrated Catalogue N. 

THE W. A. BARRITT COMPANY, 

54 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
Hsadqusrttrs for MargasrHs Crtam and Skin Food. 


Bound volumes of The 
Parisian, containing the 
first part of the Series 
on the Paris Exposition 
of J900, are now ready 
for delivery. Price 50 
cents per volume. 

Addi*. THE PARISIAN 

Carnegie Hall, New York 







ISABEL McCALL'S School of Accompanying, 

351 FIFTH AVE., Car. atth St., New York. 

This school, the first and only one of its kind in this country, has 
filled s lona felt want in musical circles. Good accompanists are rare, 
while the demand for them exceeds the supply. As soon as competent 
the student will have the advantage of accompanying professional 
Slagers or Instrumentalists of note. 

The Art of Accompanying Thoroughly Taught 
In a Course of 20 Lessons. 

Soloists and Vocal Teachers supplied with Professional Accompa- 
nists. Accompanists registered. Por Terms, Address : 
School open all year. ISABBL McCALL, Director 

Reference is made by Permission to 
Mme Lena Doria Devine, 136 Piith Ave. 

Miss Nora Maynard Green, 4*0 Fifth Ave. 

Mr. Oscar Saenger, 51 Fast 64th St 

Mr. Theodor Bjorksten, Carnegie Halt 

The Leonard Sofa Bed 

A luxurious Sofa, Couch length, instantly convertible into 
a large, soft, hair mattress bed, with large drawer for 
bedding. 20 pounds of pure hair and 100 finely tempered 
steel springs in every one. 10 styles. $28.00 to $65.00. 
Equally luxurious and serviceable. Freight prepaid. 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. Catalogues free. 

THE LEONARD SOFA BED CO., 415 Erie St., Cleveland, O. 




-.BATTLE OP OBTTYSBUIKU 

It cost 150,000 and took seven years to make 



Bachelder's famous steel engraving. Battle of 
Gettysburg. It is the most magnificent work of 
art ever made in steel. Size of engraving 24*43". 
Original selling price $100, present price for 80 days, 
$8.60. Miniature reproduction sent free. Write at 
once, HISTORICAL ART CO., U BrsatfeM St., Bestea, Mass. 



CIk Parisian... 



Keeps its readers acr coa- 
rant with the latest works 
of the great French^wrhers. 

Please mention Thi Pakisian when writing to Advertisers. 
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THE CHARLES V. CLOCK. 



COGSWELL'S SEA-SHELL TINT. 



A finger-nail polish which 
imparts a delicate tint and 
gloss to the nails. To be 
applied with a camel's hair 
brush. The nails retain this 
polish for several days. 

Mailed to any part of the 
world. 

Price 50 cents per bottle. 
Address 

E. N. COGSWELL, 
411, 113* BROADWAY, 

ST. JAMBS BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 



SEND 5f 



TO US WITH 
TUB A*, and 

we will send 

Son this Vio- 
n Outfit by 
express C O. 
D. subject to 



( 



Tlolln is a Gei 
Strati v arias * 
made of old wo 
and side*, top o 
eially selected ft,. . «,..«•, .~»«~ _._ — — 

§IaIXs3)0 VIsHh! bean Jfnlly finished? highly polished, wftt 
a»leadld Ims aaalltj.' Complete with a saaalae Braall wood Tearte 
■edel bow, 1 extra tot of si nags, a Beat, woll Made rtolia ease, Urn 
fteeo of rata, aad eae of too boot se a m o n min {attraction books pab- 
llshed. TOO CAB IXAflllB IT at your express office, and if found 
exactly as represented and the greatest bargala too ovor saw or 
heard of; pay the express agent £3*75 less the 60 cent deposit, 
or AS. IB and express ebarees, sadtbo eallt la years. 

SPECIAL PREMIUM Of FEB. ^SUJSHS STSST^ 

lettered fiaaerbeard eaart, which can be adjusted to any violin 
without changing the instrument and will prore a Taluable 
guide to beginners, and we will also allow the instrument to be 
returned after 6 days' trial -if not found entirely satisfactory in 
every r esp e c t. Betk faoH oa gaaraateed er aseaey refaaded la rnlL 

. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICAGO, ILL 

. M «. 0CK Mt0 .m tbereegalj reliable. -■dllar.) 



This need never be asked if you plant Peter 
Henderson ft Co.'s seeds, as they are the acknowl- 
edged standard of excellence in both hemispheres. 
Our 1900 Catalogue of 

Everything & Garden 

is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 700 
engravings and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and 
Plants— a perfect mine of information on garden 
topics. 

To trace advertising;, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer: 

Every Empty Envelope 

Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this advei- 
tisement was seen, and who encloses us 10 cents 
(in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also 
send, free of charge, our famous 50-cent •• Harvest" 
Collection of seeds, containing one packet each 
of New Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White Plume 
Celery, French Breakfast Radish and New 
Freedom Tomato, in a red envelope, which when 
emptied and returned will be accepted as a25-cent 
cash payment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $i.oo and upward. 
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...INSURE IN... 

The 



TRAVELERS 



Of Hartford, Conn. 



Life, ... 

Endowment, 



Oldest, 

Largest, 

and Best 



and Accident 
... Insurance 

OP ALL FORMS 

Health Policies 

Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 

Liability Insurance 

Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, 
and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Ve- 
hicles, can all be protected by policies in 

The Travelers Insurance Company. 
Paid-up Cash Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 

assets, - - - 26,499,822.74 

Liabilities, - 22,708,701.82 

EXCESS, 3}4% basis, - 3,791,120.92 

GAINS t 6 Months, January to July, 1899. 

In Assets, $1,184,380.28 

Increase in Reserves (both dep'ts), - 1,478,549.62 

Premiums, Interest and Rents, 6 rtonths, 3,782,423.85 

J. G. BATTERSON, President JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary 

S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary 

E. V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 
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Copper Shares Largest Dividends* Safest Investment 

BOSTON & TEXAS 
COPPER COMPANY 

CAPITAL STOCK, $2^00,000 

250,0000 Shares* Full Paid and Non-Assessable 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS; 



Hon. EMERY M. LOW, President GEORGE W. RUSSELL, ist Vice-President 
Manufacturer (Mayor), Brockton, Mast. Paper Manufacturer, Boston, Mass. 

JAS. M. WHEATON, Secretary EDW. B. ROBINS, Treasurer 

F. M. SPAULDING, 2d Vice-President and General Manager 

Sthj«man Clough, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. F. M. Spaulding, Boston, Mass. 

C. T. Crosby, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

H. F. Barnes, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

John A. Sullivan, Counsellor- at-Law, Boston 
Chas. O. BrighTman, Contractor and Builder, New Bedford, Mass. 
Preston R. Mansfield, Treasurer Abbott Manufacturing Co., Dedham, Mass. 

Hon. Geo. D. Alden, Boston, Mass. 

E. A, Smith, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. 



The Company owns over twelve thousand acres of rich copper 
land in Texas, opened, tested, developed, and Now Being 
Operated. Millions of tons of copper-bearing clay and marl 
running from five to ten per cent., and large quantities of ore 
carrying from fifty to seventy per cent, copper in sight. 
Cheaply mined and treated, favorable climate, cheap fuel and 
ample water. Stated by geologists, chemists, experts and 
engineers to be one of the greatest and best in the world. 
Amount of land, quantity and quality of ore, cheapness of 
mining and treatment, the increasing demand and profit in 
producing copper considered, the Boston & Texas Copper 
Company possesses unequalled advantages and affords the 
best kind of an investment. 

Prospectus, engineer!' reporti, assays and full information will be furnished on application 
Limited amount of stock only, full paid and non-assessable, by immediate application. 

BOSTON & TEXAS COPPER COMPANY 

or..... Tremont Building, Boston, Mass* 

HENRY SELIGMAN & CO* Bankers 

52 Broadway, New York Gty Send for sixty page Illustrated Book on Copper, free 
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The 

California 

Limited 

Will take yon from 
Chicago to Los Angeles 
in only 2% days; 
66 hours. 

Pullmans, Dining Car, 
Buffet-Smoking Car (with 
Barber Shop), 
Observation Car (with 
Ladies' Parlor), 
Vestibuled and electric- 
lighted throughout. 

Four times a week 

Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays 
from Chicago, beginning 
November 7. 

Santa Fe Route 

8. P. BURNETT, Gent East. Pass. Art. 

The Atchison, Topeka ft Santa Fe Railway 

377 Broadway, New York 



I**** 



86. 



IN THE 



FAR-OFF ISLANDS 



OF THE PACIFIC 



Agents of the New York Central Lines are 
arranging for travel across this Continent via 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati to New 
York and Boston, in connection with the 
great Ocean Perries. No other American 
line stands so well at home or abroad as the 

"NEW YORK CENTRAL." 



'luxury of Modern Railway 



For a copy of the 
Travel," send a i-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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I Know Your Typewriter "^JTSXt***. 

D. 8. GORMAN, Typewriter Dealer. 

79 NASSAU STREBT, , — ■ NEW YORK. 



it luiirniiiE ssf^is 

■ W ■■ ^^^ IB W« WE IB WW H Bi HM urn, or other drug habit 
a Trial Treatment, Free of Charge, of the most remarkable remedy ever discovered. Con- 
tains Great Vital Principle heretofore unknown. Refractory Cases solicited. Confiden- 
tial correspondence invited from all, especially Physician*. 8T. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 



BROADWAY, MEW YORK. 



Please mention Thk Tarisiaw when writing to Advertisers. 
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INTERIOR OF SAINT- ETIENNE-DU-MONT, PARIS. 



TH0U6HT.REA0IN6, SKSBT 

culation only, by Prof. Randall, the Lond 



Vital Magnetic Power and 

otiam For private cir- 

----.».-. 5 London Psychologist. 

Contains the essence of Scientific Procedure and secret of 

the force. Price, only $1. 100 per book on Personal Mag* 

netism 10c; one on Hypnotism 10c. "-* " 

OCCULT PUB. CO., Dcpt. P. J. 



Catalogue free. 
. II, Beyce Bldg., Chkage. 




Superfluous Hair 

on the FACE, neck, arms 
or any part of the person 
permanently REMOVED 
without the slightest in- 
jury to the skin. $ioo Re- 
ward for any failure. We 
send pets, absolutely free 
Write today. It is (FREE) 
FRENCH TOILET CQ- 
~ Kala *' 



353 B 



ilama zoo, Mich. 



THE PHONOGRAPH 

It's a new musical instrument— a simplified zither. As 
an accompaniment for the voice, the PbtMgrasii cannot be 
equalled. The quality of tone is marvellously pure, and 
when used in connection with the piano, violin, mandolin 
or other instruments, effects are produced that cannot be 
accomplished by any other style of harp. No teacher 
required. Free instructions go with each instrument. 
Sent neatly packed with six pieces of music instructions, 
pick and key on receipt of $2 00. Send for circular. 
W. L. HINCKLEY, Quincy, III. 



TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 

lOt Faltoa it., New York, Mil all aiakas sudor half srlee. Dea'tbvjr 
"-'— irrittag them tor oaprojiidked mi-* * *^ 

• ■tod for Mleetton. Shipped for 

■applied. st-page Martrated eafc 



Dealen ■applied. M-page 11 



alfsrlee. _._ „ 
advice and price*. Eacaaagea. 
•rial. Goaraauai Erst eliai. 



i catalogue free. 



send so cents sra ^trss 

brateo La BERT A GUITAR by exproea, C. O. D., sabjaette 
exaariaallaa. It la a fleaalao La Berta Aattrteaa made in- 
strument of great beauty, perfect rosewood finish, 
very highly polished. Handsomely Inlaid around 




Bound hole and Inlaid stripe la baek, eoUaleM baud Up 
edge. Fingerboard accurately fretted with raised 
frets, telald pearl poeKloa date, Aararleaa amde palest head, 
sad facet alckel plated tallpleee. A BBGULAB 08.00 GUITAR, 
powerful and sweet toned, furnished complete with 
an extra set af beet qaaltty eteel strlaga aad a valaable 
lastractlaa booh which teaches anyone how to play. 
EXAM1KB THE GUITAR at year expreaa oflee and If 
tound exactly as represented and the greatest bargala 
jaa ever saw or beard of pay the express agent 
$3.65 less Me, ar St. IB aad express charges and 
the complete outfit is yours. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded in full. 

SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFEB. JS*-™* 

_ panted by SS. 0B cash in full we will give a Lettered 

>ard Chart. It is an accurate guide, having all notes, with 



■harps and fiats in full view, and can be easily adjusted to any 
guitar without changing the instrument. With the use of the 
lettered fingerboard anyone can learn to play without the aid 
of a teacher. Write for free musical instrument and piano 



and organ catalogue. Evorrthtag at lowest wholesale prices. 

Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK A CO., CHICAGO 

(SEARS, ROEBUCK A CO. are thoroughly reliable. "Editor.) 
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A society lady in a busy Connecticut town recounts an extremely 
trying experience. "I have suffered," said she, "about everything 
possible from weak stomach and chronic constipation, and many a night 
have had to sit in bed, propped up with pillows and get what sleep I 
could that way. I could not lie down ; if I did I would feel a terrible 
choking sensation which made me gasp for breath. Everything seemed 
to ferment the moment it got into my stomach, and often I felt bloated 
and generally miserable. Since I began using 

RIPANS Tabules 

I have been so greatly relieved that I fully believe they will soon cure 
me entirely." 



WANTED.— A case of bad health that R-I-P-A'N-S will not benefit. They banish pain and pro- 
long life. One rives relief. Note the word R*I'P*A'N*S on the package and accept no substitute. 
RIPANS, 10 tor 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testi- 
monials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
St, New York. 
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it the intangible power that controls human destiny. It 
is the key to all business and social success. I f you come 
in contact with people, you cannot afford to be without this 
knowledge. It will give you an inestimable advantage 
over others. We guarantee it. or forfeit $ 1 ,000 in gold. 

By our new system you can learn In a few days at youi 
own home. Our beautifully illustrated free treatise tells 
you all about it. Distinguished clergymen, physicians and 
public men all over the country are studying this wonder- 
ful science, and achieving increased success. Following 
are the names and addresses of a few highly successful 
graduates of our Institute— space does not permit men- 
tioning more : — 

Bar. Paul Willie, box 900, Gorman. N.T.; O. S. Lnr- 
colu, No. 101 Crutchneld Street, Dallas, Texas; Miss 
Kathbbikx Messkkobr, No. 74 West Main Street, Corry, 
Pa.; Bxv. J. C. Quran, B.D., Ph.D., Winn, Me. 

We have thousands of letters of highest commendation, many of 
vhlch are published in our free book. Do not send money, the 
book is free. A postal card will bring it Address 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
DCPT. 6 P, ROOH ESTER, N. Y. 
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:ribed for developing 
I every muscle and 
the body. 
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, weak lungs, back 
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oe, and curvature of 
s for facial develop- 
ig the complexion, 
ng, etc. 

and method are en- 
thousand physicians, 
n, editors and others 
Send for the book, 
to Scientific Physical 
re, richly engraved, 

m instructions, entitled 

"Physical Culture for Home and School," scientific and 
practical, anitmo. pages, 80 illus., by Prof. D. L. Dowd. 
No. X, $80.00: No. 0, $80.00; No. 1, $14.00; No. 2, 
$12X0 ; No. 8, $10.00 ; No. 4, $7.00 ; No. 6, $6.00. 

D.L, DOWD EXERCISER CO. 
* BAST 144k STREET, 



NEW Y0BK, N. Y. 
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Cutelix Cleans and Cures. 

For the Skin there is no 
cleansing agent so perfect as 
CUTELIX. It not only cleans 
but heals all injuries, and 
cures eruptions and diseases. 

For the Teeth and Gums 
CUTELIX answers every need. 

For the Scalp and Hair 
CUTELIX brings a grateful, 
cleansing, curative and stimu- 
lating power that makes its 
use a constant joy. 

Sold by druggists at twenty-five cents per bottle, or sent by ex- 
press on receipt of thirty cents. 

CUTELIX CO., 253 Broadway, New York. 
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A Magazine of general literature, containing timely 
articles upon subjects of interest, and carefully se- 
lected stories by well-known writers. 

The purpose of the Rbvub pour lbs Jsnirss 
F m.B 8 is to furnish select home reading, and the 
Rktub may be especially recommended to American 
students ox the French language. 

Subscription in the U. 8., One Year, $6.40. 
A sample copy post tree on application. 

Armand Colin et Cie., 

5 Roe de Mezttres, PARIS. FRANCE. 
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The most complete and 
cheapest of the leading 
French Reviews. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Pub- 
lished on the 1st and 15th 
of each month. 

Subscription Price 25 fc*. 

All subscribers to The 
Parisian are entitled to 
the Revue de France 
at 2p francs per 
year, including a prize : 
r *Les Cadets de Gas- 
cogne," an album of 800 
?—t > "engravings and 80 de- 
signs. 

OEORQES ROCHES, Directeur 
ai Rue d« Cirque, Parts 
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Organ of French Speaking Population of America 



/~\NLY French daily on this continent containing special 
news from its Pari* correspondents, dispatches from 
France and other European countries, as well as the 
Associated Press dispatches from all parts of the world. 
Making a complete collection of French, European and 
American news that can be found in no other periodical 
of the day. An excellent medium for people desiring to 
perfect themselyes in the French language. Specimen 
copies mailed free on application. 

195-197 Fulton Street, New York 
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The Rkvtjb BlEUE is devoted to politics 
and literature. Stories by the best authors 
vary discussions of the questions of the day. 
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cleaned equal to new. 

Dry Cleaning Pnocass especially used in Jour 
establishment. Goods received and returned by ex* 
press. Special attention given to out-of-town orders. 
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"A distinctively ORIGINAL CREATION, both as 
regards the Scale and manner of Construction." 



A LIFE CONTRACT. 

First the Introduction; Fast follows Friendship;. 
Soon comes Intimacy; Then the Life Contract. 

Next to the selection of a partner for Life 

should be the care with which a piano is 

chosen. Those who choose a Krell Piano will 

find they have entered into a life contract they will never have 

cause to regret. The wonderful volume and exquisite singing quality 

of tone for which KRELL p IAN QS 
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stand pre-eminent, do not, like the average 

i, soon pass away. They 
Dart of the piano, and they 
as long as life. There are 
reasons why this is true. 
The faultless materials 
used; the application of 
scientifically correct prin- 
ciples by master minds 
and mechanics; the un- 
limited resources em- 
ployed; the extreme care 
and skill devoted to con- 
struction at every step; 
all have a part in the 
production of an instru- 
ment as near perfect and 
indestructible r.> human 
ingenuity can devise. 

fully aaderetood its potato of saperiority 
kcly become "Wedded to a KRELL." 

you a handsomely illustrated brochure 
:ription. Seat Free to those who write 
all also be pleased to explain the easy 
i a Krell Piano may be procured. 
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Harriet, Richmond * Math SO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



Whether you own a piano, or Intend at any time to buy one, you should have a 
Copy of" Facts " It contains valuable points of interest to all, and Is sent free. 
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Chickerin^and Sons 
Pianoforte Makers 



TaTremonf St— 



—Boston 



are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 

WE 

Challenge 
Comparisons. 

By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a fine 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 

vose & SONS PIANO CO. 

160 Boylston Street, - - - Boston. 
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\ That it shall penetrate easily andsmoothly . 

* That it shall not bury its head in the 

\ cloth. 

\ That it shall not bend. 

THE SOVRAN PIN 

BEETS THESE REQUIREMENTS (ULLT BECAUSE — 

It has a long smooth oval point. 

It has a large deep convex head and is 

easily withdrawn. 
It is made from wire of a special formula, 

giving it great stiffness and sufficient 

flexibility. 

FREE SAMPLES. 

Send us 2 cents to pay postage, and we 
will furnish a sample card, and ask that 
you compare them with those you are 
now using. 

OAKVILLE COMPANY, 

WATERBURY, CONN 
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The Literary Field of 
The Parisian* ** ** <* 

A great number op Americans, evidently with little knowledge 
- of France, or of what is, properly speaking, French litera- 
ture, measure everything French by what they have pleased 
to learn of the lower status of French life on the Boulevards, where 
they have gone to see "the sights" on a hasty visit to Paris, the 
great Art and Literary centre of the world. They lose 
sight of the feet that among the classics France numbers a large per- 
centage of the greatest literary works, and that of the writers of the 
France of to-day there is an equal average of the greatest living 
authors. 

This is the class of writers represented by The Parisian 
Magazine, whose educational work in putting before the American 
public something French which is truer to France, and to a high 
degree more elevating than the cafe* chantant % is appreciated by its 
many readers. In a word, The Parisian gives a correct impres- 
sion of the tide of ideas in France, and is of a character to dispel 
the often misconstrued meaning placed upon the word "French," 
which to some minds seems to be a synonym oi everything light, 
frivolous or worse. 

No writing with a doubtful moral ever appears in The 
Parisian, yet there is never lacking that element of chic; the subtle 
brightness which is characteristic of the clever French writer, which 
makes these writings always entertaining and delightful reading. 

The Parisian is an indispensable guide to the student of 
French literature, and should find a place in every intellectual 
home, and upon the tables of every literary society. 

SUBSCRIBE FOR IT. PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. 

Published at Carnegie Hall, 

NEW YORK, I 
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NOW APPEARING IN EVERY ISSUE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN EDITIONS OF 

the Illustrated 
Condon news. 



THE WORLD-RENOWNED WAR CORRESPONDENTS 
AND ARTI8T8, 

MELTON PRIOR, C SEPPINGS VRIGHT 
and CATON VOODVTLLE, 

are with the British Forces, and are keeping the pages of THB 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS well supplied with 

graphic sketches and illustrations. 
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Subscription, $6.00 a Year. With Extras, $7.00 a Year. 
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Dhe Qarisian... 

POUNDED IN 1895. 

TV MONTHLY MAGAZINE devoted chiefly to the reproduction in English of contemporaneous 
f% articles from the leading French and other Continental periodicals. Thb Parisian con- 
J ■ tains such selections from the best writers of the day as are calculated to keep American 
readers in touch with European topics of general interest. 

In its pages will be found Fiction, Essays in Art, Criticism History, Biography, etc 

Each number contains a review of current European literature. 



The success of the magazine proves that a compendium of the best literature of the France of 
to-day finds ready acceptance among cultivated readers ; and, while not confining itself to this field 
alone, the magazine reproduces nearly every kind of Gallic writings, and thus justifies Its right 
to the title, Thb PuusiAif. 

Business Manager for France, VICTOR 3. FRANK, aoi Faubourg St. Honors, Paris. 



Subscription price, one year, postage prepaid. S1.50 
In France, " " " " f < 10 frs. 



Cbe Parisian magazine £o 

M. L. DBXTBR, Editor and Publisher. 



853-855 Carnegie Hall, 
'*# 57th Street and Seventh Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 



The Parisian 'Purchased the SUagazine "Romance" in cdugost, 1697 
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Press Opinions / \ 
of The paRisraa >^ 

Until this magazine appeared the great mass of current French literature was 
unknown to American readers, who could not reach it even if they would do so. Two 
periodicals have brought the best of English literature of the day to the American public, 
and The Parisian proposes to do for French literature the same friendly act — 
New York Sun. 

Has a wholesome and serious aspect, and possesses an agreeable variety. — Evening 
Post 

The Parisian is a decided success, and occupies an entirely new field. It is a publi- 
cation which keeps abreast with current French literature. The translations are all well 
done, and in addition The Parisian is profusely illustrated. — New York Times. 

A very attractive publication, and should be welcomed, especially by those who 
appreciate French wit and literary workmanship. — World. 

The Parisian Magazine comes to us lavishly illustrated and filled with attractive 
and valuable papers. Those who do not know this bright magazine ought to seek an 
introduction via a newstand. — Mail and Express. 

Its fiction and illustrated articles are worthy of the most .pretentious periodicals. — 
Philadelphia Call 

The Parisian should prove a decided acquisition to the ranks of the best current 
literature. — Boston Ideas. 

This magazine occupies a unique niche in the literature of the day. — Rochester 
Post-Express. 

Is handsomely illustrated and ably edited. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

It gives the true French flavor in its fiction, which is graceful and light It 
presents the French point of view on many important points of politics and history, 
and it touches upon subjects of live interest Those who have visited and those who 
intend to visit the French capital will find much to please them in the pages of The 
Parisian. — Hartford Post 

The Parisian steadily improves in interest, and may be regarded as having fully 
taken its place among the established monthlies. It has absorbed the widely known 
periodical called "Romance." Both text and pictures of The Parisian are of a high 
order. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Is highly interesting, handsomely printed, and edited with care. — New York Press. 

The Parisian has been making steady advances, and is rapidly establishing a strong 
clientele. — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

The Parisian, of New York, does not belie its name in chk and appearance. — The 
Quartier-Latin, Paris, France. 

The Parisian, that novel, varied, and altogether delightful magazine. — Montreal 
Herald. 

Those interested in Continental literature should not miss The Parisian. It is 
made up of freshly-translated articles, of a high character, from European literature. — 
Buffalo Express. 

The Parisian is a magazine of the first class, and is becoming widely popular in 
America as a disseminator in English of contemporaneous articles from the leading 
French periodicals.— Boston Courier. 
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It is Up-to-Date in representing current French 
Literature of the Highest Class. 

Its contents are selected with such care as to 
make it a family, Home Magazine of the First 
Quality. 

It is Ably Edited ; its class of literature and 
translations Appeal to the Intellectual. 

It is full of Information, for which it is Appre- 
ciated by the General Reader. 



It is always Entertaining, from cover to cover, 
and, therefore, to be Enjoyed by Everyone. 
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is to publish, monthly, whatever is likely 
to interest and amuse American readers 
in current European literature. It ex 
ploits chiefly those French periodicals 
to which the best writers of France con- 
tribute. In its pages, accordingly, will 
be found from time to time, stories by 

Zola, Daadet, Thearlet, Prerost, LotI, 
the Margnerittes, Rod, Boarget, Coppee, 
Oyp, Prance, RJchepin, Meades _ ... 

and others equally well known. And, 
in addition, selections from memoirs, 
biography, history and travel that have 
general interest, as well as articles upon 
the topics of the day. 

Glimpses of the French world of 
literature, art, and music* are given 
which are not to be found elsewhere, 
while the literary reviews mention 
those books which are noteworthy for 
their pictures of French life, as well as 
for the reputation of their authors. 

Its many attractive features make It 
wel worth the price of sotscriptiefl. 



T HE ROMflWCES OP HLEXflHDRE 
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| The present edition of the famous historical ro- 
' mances of the incomparable Dumas—* * Alexander 
the Great/' as Mr. Lang terms him— is issued In 
consequf nee of a widespread demand, and will 
be the most complete edition of Dumas obtain- 
able, and one worthy of a place in any library. 
It will include, besides the novelist's most noted 
stories— 

"Monte Crlsto," M 1he D'Artagnaa Romances" 

•'The Valols Romances" 

"The Marie Antoinette Romances'* 

"The Napoleon Romances," etc. 

The following works, which are not contained in 
any other edition offered by subscription : 

"Olympe de Cleves," "Ascaalo" 

"Agenor de Manlcon," "The War of Women" 

"Black," "The Horoscope," "The Brigand" 

"Blanche de Beanlien" 

"The Corslcaa Brothers," "Sylvaadlre" 

"The Ball of Snow," "Snltanetta" f 

"Monsienr de Chaayelln's Will," and \ 

"The Woman with the Velvet Necklace" f 

Full details of the work, and specimens of typog- i 
', raphy. illustrations, etc., will be sent for inspec- g 
* tion upon request to the publishers. | 



J. F. TAYLOR & CO., Publishers 

5aad 7 Bast 5txtsenth St., New York. 
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THE PARISIAN. 

Vol. 8. MARCH, 1900. NO. 8. 

THE PASSING OF THE HORSE. 

By Pi i r re Giffard. 
(Illustrated by Robt'da.) 



WE are at the present time standing on the threshold of a 
century that is to see man separate himself from the 
horse, thus ending a collaboration that has existed for more 
than a thousand years. To say that this will happen ail at. 
once, in every locality, would be to exaggerate. The substitu- 
tion of a machine for the " quadruped with the flowing mane," 
whose glory Buff on has so justly celebrated, will not be so 
radical nor so abrupt. 

It has begun, however. The automobile has appeared, and 
it has conclusively proved to the " king of creation " that on 
ordinary roads, as well as on railways, machinery, marvelously 
simplified, stands ready to replace him in the important rSle he 
has hitherto played in the history of the world. 

That this rdle has been a long and brilliant one no one can 
deny. The horse existed on the earth before the creature who 
was to be his master. His superb prowess inspired the authors 
of Holy Writ. Does not Job say: " Hast thou given the horse 
strength ? Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? He 
paweth in the valley and rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth 
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Out to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear and is not 
affrighted; neither turneth he back from the sword. The 
quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 
He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither 
believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar 
off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting." 

Grecian mythology gives him an honorable place alongside of 
her greatest heroes. Aristotle deigned to write about him at 
length, many centuries ago. The Parthians and Scythians 
lived on horseback, one might say. Nearly all the heroes of 
antiquity have given immortality to their horses, and the great 
historic movements of the earth could not have been accom- 
plished but for their aid. 

The Middle Ages was specially an era of triumph for the 
horse. For five centuries the unmounted man was but a 
weakling. 

With the appearance of thoroughfares the condition of the 
noble animal underwent a change; his period of bondage and 
misery then really began. From that time until the present 
day he has been compelled to haul vehicles of every descrip- 
tion, and few pause to estimate his herculean efforts in that 
direction* 
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This period of servitude is now nearly ended, and we, who 
are to lead him gradually back to the dolce far niente which 
was his at the beginning of things, have limited the time left 
to him to serve as a beast of burden. After all, he is the most 
unfortunate of all our domestic animals. His pleasures in life 
are few. During the first months of his existence he is per- 
mitted to gambol at his mother's side in relative freedom, but 
as soon as he has reached the age of reason his liberty is at an 
end. He is in the harness at all hours and at all seasons. 
When he travels, it is under the guidance of reins which com- 
pel him to obey the will of others. His servitude is constant; 
even with the wealthy, where he is housed in palaces, he is a 
slave. 

The bicycle alone could not do away with the service of the 
horse; the automobile was needed to end his days of bondage. 
That having appeared, we have only to wait to see the end 
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AFTER PRUD'HOIf. 

A year or two more and horse-cars will be only a thing of 
memory; the delivery vehicles of all the great shops will be 
run by motors, and the number of private automobiles in the 
city of Paris alone will number more than ten thousand. Cabs 
for public use, of which there are ten thousand in Paris alone, 
will all be replaced by horseless carriages. Allowing all the 
time that even pessimists require, it will be safe to say that 
animal traction will have entirely disappeared, in the cities of 
Prance at least, before the passing of a quarter of a century. 

While we have a right to look forward with enthusiasm to 
the day when the horse will be used for the last time as a beast 
of burden, his place as a creature of pleasure will never be 
wholly usurped. 

The love for horse-racing is as firmly rooted in the nature of 
the French and English-speaking people as that for the corridas 
de toros is in the Spanish. The sport was introduced into 
Prance from England. But, strangely enough, the most cele- 
brated of the ancestors of English racers, the illustrious Arabian 
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UP-TO-DATE. 

purchased by Lord Godolphin, was a common cart-horse in 
Paris. 

How this horse happened to be employed in such an ignoble 
capacity, and who brought him from Arabia, are questions that 
have never been answered. The fact remains that he became 
the sire of great horses, and that his descendants, whose pedi- 
grees have been carefully registered after the custom in Mus- 
sulman countries, have shed an incomparable glory over the 
whole equine race. 

Neither are we likely to lose the circus-horse, that amuser of 
old and young, who shares the applause of crowds with clowns 
and trained dogs. One can hardly imagine the sawdust of the 
ring replaced by a floor and bicycles serving as a mount for 
trick riders. 

. It might be interesting to note, in passing, the origin of the 
circus in France. In 1780 an Englishman named Astley con- 
ceived the idea of constructing in Paris a sort of circular hall 
in which he exhibited a collection of trained horses, dogs, and 
other less important animals. The hero of this first attempt 
was not a horse; it was a monkey, named Jacquot. When, 
after a poor season in Paris, Astley sold out to the first of the 
Franconis, and when the latter came to Paris after a sojourn in 
Lyons, it was not a horse this time that figured conspicuously 
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in his advertisements; it was a stag, named Coco. After Coco, 
it was an elephant, Baba, that attracted all Paris. 
* The horse was the animal chosen when it was desired to ex- 
hibit skill as a rider, the steady, nimble gait especially fitting 
him for the purpose. 

Now what is to be done with the horse? 
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BALTHASAR. 

By Anatole Prance. 

I. 

IN those days Baltbasar, whom the Greeks called Saracen, 
reigned in Ethiopia. Though black, he was beautiful of 
feature, simple of mind, and generous-hearted. In his twenty- 
third year, and the third of his reign, he went forth to visit the 
Queen of Sheba, accompanied by the magi Sembobitis and the 
eunuch Menkera, together with seventy-five camels laden with 
myrrh, gold dust and elephants' tusks. As they journeyed, 
Sembobitis spoke to him of the influences of the planets and 
the virtues of certain gems; but Balthasar gave him no heed, 
nor yet to Menkera, when he sang from the liturgical chants, 
amusing himself rather with watching the young jackals, with 
their pointed ears, poised upon their haunches against the 
horizon of sand. 

At last, after twelve days' march, Balthasar and his com- 
panions detected the perfume of roses, and soon after perceived 
the gardens surrounding the city of Sheba, where they found 
young maidens dancing beneath the pomegranate trees weighted 
with blossoms. " The dance is a form of prayer," spoke the 
magi Sembobitis. " Those women would sell for a high price," 
commented the eunuch Menkera. 

Once entered into the city, they were astounded at the mag- 
nitude of its stores, coach-houses and timber yards, and the 
quantities of merchandise piled up before them also filled them 
with wonder. They had wandered long in streets crowded 
with chariots, porters, asses and their drivers, when Balkis' 
palace, with its marble walls, purple tents and golden cupolas, 
appeared suddenly before them. 

The Queen of Sheba received them in a courtyard cooled by 
sprays of perfumed water, falling with a clear murmur, drop 
by drop. Attired in a robe glittering with jewels, she stood 
there, smiling. 

A strange trouble seized upon Balthasar when he perceived 
her. To him she seemed more lovely than a dream, more 
beautiful than desire. *' Lord," whispered Sembobitis, softly, 
" §e?k to form an advantageous commercial alliance with the 
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Queen, " " Beware, Lord," added Menkera, " it is said that 
she resorts to magic to make herself beloved by all men." 
Then, having prostrated themselves, the magi and the eunuch 
withdrew. 

Alone with Balkis, Balthasar opened his lips in a vain en- 
deavor to speak. Unable to find utterance, he said to him- 
self: ** My silence will irritate the Queen." And the Queen, 
with no showing of anger, still continued to smile. 

She it was who broke the silence, saying, in a voice sweeter 
far than sweetest music:." Be welcome, and seat yourself at 
my side." And she pointed to the purple cushions spread 
upon the ground with a finger as white as a pure gleam of 
light. 

Seating himself with a heavy sigh, Balthasar seized a cush- 
ion in each hand, and cried, hastily: " Madame, I would these 
cushions were two giants, your enemies, that I might wring 
their necks." As he spoke, his fists closed so tightly upon the 
cushions that the stuff was rent, so that a cloud of white down 
escaped. One tiny plume floated an instant in the air, then 
fluttering downward, settled upon the Queen's breast. 

44 Lord Balthasar,' * said Balkis, with a blush, " why do you 
wish to kill giants ? " 

44 Because I love you," responded Balthasar. 

" Tell me," said Balkis, " if, in your capital, the water 
of the wells is good to drink." 

44 Yes," answered Balthasar, wonderingly. 

44 1 am also curious to know," resumed Balkis, 44 how the 
dried sweets of Ethiopia are confected." 

And the King scarce knowing what to say, she pressed him 
closely. 

44 Tell me, to please me." 

Yet when, by a great effort of memory, he described the 
way in which the Ethiopian cooks preserved quinces in honey, 
she did not listen, but interrupted him suddenly, saying: 

44 Lord, they tell me you love Queen Candacia, your neigh- 
bor. I pray you, do not deceive me, is she more beautiful 
than I?" 

44 More beautiful, Madame," cried Balthasar, falling at her 
feet; ' 4 could that be possible ? " 

The Queen continued: "After this fashion: Her eyes? 
her mouth ? her complexion ? her throat ? " 
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Balthasar stretched out his arms to her, exclaiming: " Let 
me but remove the tiny feather reposing upon your bosom, 
and 1 will give you half of my kingdom, together with the sage 
Sembobitis and the eunuch Menkera." 

But, rising, she fled, with a light laugh. When the magi 
and the eunuch returned, they found their master in a pensive 
mood, which was not usual with him. 

" Lord, were you unable to effect a satisfactory commercial 
treaty?" queried Sembobitis. 

The same day Balthasar supped with the Queen and drank 
of the wine of the palm-trees. 

" It is, then, true ? " Balkis said to him as they sat at table, 
" Queen Candacia is not as beautiful as I ? " 

M Queen Candacia is black," responded Balthasar. 

Balkis observed Balthasar closely, then said: " But one can 
be black without being ugly. " 

44 Balkis," cried the King. 

He said no more. Seizing her in his arms, he pressed back 
her brow with his lips. And, seeing that she wept, he mur- 
mured soft caresses, intoning his words as do the nurses, call- 
ing her his little flower, and his little star. 

" Why do you weep?" he asked her. " Tell me what to 
do to dry your tears. You have only to utter a wish and I 
will gratify it." 

Though she no longer wept, she remained sunk in re very. 
He plead long with her to confide in him before she answered : 

** I would I could know the feeling of fear." 

And Balthasar not understanding, she explained that she 
had long wished to incur some unknown danger, but the 
Sabian gods and her own guards had shielded her too well. 
*• And yet," she added, sighingly, " I long to experience that 
delicious thrill of terror chilling my flesh in the silence of the 
night. I would feel my hair bristle upon my head! Oh! how 
delicious it would be to fear!" 

Twining her arms around the black King's neck, she mur- 
mured, like a coaxing child: " The night is now fallen. Let 
us both go forth, disguised, into the city." 

He being willing, she flew to the casement and peered down 
into the public square through the trellis. 

44 I see a beggar lying beside the palace walls," she said. 
4 Give him your garment»,'and take in exchange the coarse 
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cloth with which he girds his loins, and his turban of camel's- 
hair. Hasten, while I disguise myself." And, clapping her 
hands with delight, she ran from the banquet hall. 

When the Queen returned, shortly after, clad in the seamless 
blue gown of the women who labor in the fields, she found 
Balthasar, divested of his gold-embroidered tunic of linen, 
looking like a veritable slave in the beggar's kirtle. 

44 Come," said she. 

And through narrow passageways she led Balthasar to a 
small door opening into the fields. 

II. 

The night was dark, and in its blackness Balkis' stature 
seemed to grow less. 

She conducted Balthasar to one of the taverns where street 
porters and smugglers congregated with low women. There, 
by the light of a dingy lamp piercing the fetid atmosphere, they 
seated themselves at a table and watched the reeking brutes 
belabor each other over some woman, or a cup of fermented 
drink; and those who, with clenched fists, lay snoring beneath 
the tables, while the inn-keeper, ensconced upon a pile of bags, 
prudently watched their drunken brawls from the corner of 
his eye. 

Balkis, discovering some salt fish hanging from the rafters 
overhead, said to her companion: " I would like to eat one of 
those fish and some bruised onion. " 

Balthasar ordered some for her, and when she had eaten of 
it he found that he had brought no money with him. Hoping 
to leave with her without paying his score, he gave no further 
thought to the matter; but the inn-keeper barred his way, call- 
ing him a vile slave, and her a wicked creature. Balthasar felled 
him to the earth with a blow, whereupon several of the drink- 
ers precipitated themselves upon the strange couple with drawn 
knives. Arming himself with an enormous pestle used for 
bruising Egyptian onions, the Ethiopian crushed two of his 
assailants and forced the others to retire, for the warmth 
which he felt from Balkis' body, as she stood close pressed to 
him, rendered him invincible. 

The inn-keeper's partisans, no longer daring to approach 
him, gathered in the rear of the shop, whence they pelted him 
with jars of oil, tin cans, lighted lamps > and even the enormous 
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bronze kettle in which they were wont to boil an entire sheep. 
It fell with a horrible noise upon Balthasar's head, fracturing 
the skull and stunning him for an instant; then, gathering to- 
gether all his remaining strength, he flung the kettle back with 
such vigor that its weight was increased tenfold. The groans 
and shrieks of the dying mingled with the clang of the falling 
metal. 

Fearful lest Balkis receive some wound, he took her in his 
arms, and, profiting by the terror of the survivors, fled with 
her through the dark and deserted alleys. In the silence of 
the night which enveloped the earth, the clamor of the women 
and drunkards pursuing the fugitives in the darkness grew 
fainter and fainter, until at last only the sound of the blood 
from Balthasar's brow was audible, as it fell, drop by drop, 
upon Balkis' throat. 

" I love you," murmured the Queen. 

And the moon, gliding from behind a cloud, disclosed a 
luminous white light in Balkis' half-closed eyes to the King. 
As they were descending the bed of a dried-up torrent, Bal- 
thasar*s foot suddenly slipped upon the moss, and they fell in 
a close embrace. 

Some brigands, passing, espied them. 

" They are poor," said the brigands to themselves, " but we 
can sell them for a large sum because of their youth and 
beauty." 

Then, approaching them, they loaded both with shackles, 
and after fastening them to an ass' tail, continued on their way. 
The captive black threatened the brigands with death; but 
Balkis, shivering in the fresh morning air, smiled as if at some 
invisible object. 

They traveled through fearful wildernesses until the heat of 
the day made itself felt. The sun was already high when the 
brigands released their prisoners, and, bidding them sit with 
them in the shade of a rock, tossed them a little mouldy bread, 
which Balthasar disdained to touch, though Balkis ate it raven- 
ously. 

Seeing her laugh, the chief of the brigands asked her the 
cause of her mirth. 

4% I laugh," she answered, 4t because I am thinking that I will 
have you all hung.' 

"Truly," cried the brigand chief. 4t These are strange 
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words from the lips of a bottle-washer like yourself. Doubt- 
less you count upon your gallant blacka-moor's assistance to 
hang us." 

Outraged by these abusive words, Balthasar threw himself 
upon the brigand in a great passion, and almost succeeded in 
choking him. 

But the brigand thrust his knife into his stomach up to the 
hilt. The poor King fell to the earth with one dying glance 
at Balkis, which was soon extinguished. 

III. 

Just then a great noise of men, horses, and weapons broke 
upon the stillness. Balkis recognized her brave Abner ap- 
proaching at the head of his guards to rescue his Queen, whose 
mysterious disappearance he had discovered the preceding 
night 

After prostrating himself three times at Balkis' feet, he com- 
manded the litter especially prepared for her to be brought to 
her side. His guards, meanwhile, secured the brigands' hands. 
Turning to the chief, the Queen said, with much sweetmtt: 
44 You, my friend, will have no need to reproach me wtth hav- 
ing made you a vain promise, when I said that you should 
hang." 

The magi Sembobitis and the eoaitch Menkera, who were at 
Abner 9 s side, uttered load lamentations when they perceived 
their Prince, a knife plunged in his stomach, stretched motion- 
less upon the ground. 

Together they lifted him carefully, and Sembobitis, who 
was an adept in the art of medicine, announced that he still 
breathed, and proceeded to dress the wound, while Menkera 
wiped away the foam which flecked his master's lips. Then 
they laid him upon a horse, and led him gently to the Queen's 
palace. 

For fifteen days Balthasar lay, a prey to a violent delirium, 
during which he talked unceasingly of the steaming kettle and 
the moss in the ravine, and called loudly for Balkis. When 
fce at last opened his eyes on the sixteenth day, he found 
Sembobitis and Menkera at his bedside, but the Queen he did 
not see. 

4 4 Where is she ? What is she doing ? f ' 
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44 Lord/' replied Menkera, " she is closeted with the King 
of Comagenia." 

44 Doubtless they are negotiating some exchange of mer- 
chandise, M supplemented the sage Sembobitis; " do not let it 
distress you, or your fever will return with renewed violence." 

44 I must see her," cried Balthasar. 

Neither the old man nor the eunuch were able to restrain 
him as he darted towards the Queen's apartments. The King 
of Comagenia, covered with gold as brilliant as the sun, came 
forth from the bed-chamber as he approached. 

Balkis, her eyes closed, lay upon her purple couch, smiling. 

44 My Balkis! my Balkis! " cried Balthasar. 

But she, never turning her head, lay seemingly wrapt in a 
prolonged revery. 

Balthasar approached her and clasped one hand, which she 
brusquely snatched away. 

41 What would you with me?" she asked him. 

44 You ask me that?" responded the black King, bursting 
into tears. 

Her eyes fell cold and hard upon him. Then he, seeing 
that she had forgotten all, reminded her of the night in the 
ravine. But she said: 

44 Of a truth, I know not what you are saying, Lord. The 
wine of the palm-trees is in no wise good for you. It seems 
you have been dreaming." 

44 What," cried the unhappy prince, wringing his hands, 
44 your kisses, and the knife whose imprint 1 still bear, are 
dreams!" 

She rose to her feet, the gems upon her gown rustling with 
a sound of bail, and darting flashes of light. 

44 Lord," said she, * 4 it is now the hour when my council as- 
sembles. 1 have not the leisure to interpret the dreams that 
haunt your sickly brain. Repose yourself, Lord. Farewell." 

Faintness seized upon Balthasar; but, concealing his weak- 
ness by a violent effort from this wicked woman, he rushed to 
his chamber, where he fell unconscious, with his wound re- 
opened. 

IV. 

For three weeks he lay insensible and like one dead, but on 
the twenty-second day he revived. Seizing Sembobitis' hand, 
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who, with Menkera, watched at his side, he exclaimed, weep- 
ing: 

44 Oh! my friend, there is no happiness in the world and 
naught but evil, since love is an evil, and Balkis so wicked." 

* % Wisdom brings happiness," replied Sembobitis. 

44 Then I will seek it," said Balthasar; " let us start at once 
for Ethiopia." 

And, having lost all he loved, he resolved to consecrate him- 
self to the pursuit of wisdom, and to become a magi. And if 
this resolution brought no joy with it, it at least restored him 
to some degree of tranquillity. Every night, in company with 
the magi Sembobitis and the eunuch Menkera, he watched the 
motionless palms silhouetted against the horizon from the ter- 
race of his palace, or the crocodiles floating like tree-trunks in 
the Nile in the moonlight. 

44 One never tires of admiring the beauties of Nature," ob- 
served Sembobitis. 

44 Undoubtedly," retorted Balthasar, /' but there is something 
in Nature more beautiful than palm-trees and crocodiles." 

He spoke thus because he still remembered Balkis. Sem- 
bobitis, who was old, said: 4i The rise and fall of the Nile, 
which I have explained to you, is a marvelous phenomenon. 
Man was created to understand. " 

44 He was created to love," replied Balthasar, with a sigh; 
44 there is a thing which is inexplicable." 

44 And that is ? " asked Sembobitis. 

44 A woman's treachery," answered the King. 

Balthasar, having resolved to enter the priesthood, now gave 
orders to erect a tower from whose summit he could see several* 
kingdoms and the vast expanses of the heavens. This tower 
was of brick, and higher than any other tower. It took two 
years to complete it, and Balthasar expended the entire treas- 
ure of the King, his father, upon it. Each evening he climbed 
to the summit, and there, under the supervision of the sage 
Sembobitis, he observed the heavens. 

44 The heavenly constellations are the signs of our destinies," 
Sembobitis informed him. And he replied: 

44 These signs, it must be admitted, are somewhat obscure; 
but I do not think of Balkis while I am studying them, and 
that is a great advantage." 

Among other useful truths, the magi taught him that the 
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stars are immovable, like nails fixed in the vault of the firma- 
ment, and that there are five planets, namely, Bel, Merodach, 
and Nebo, which are male; and Sin and Myletta, which are 
female. " Silver, " he instructed him, ' • is the sign of Sin, which 
is the moon, iron of Merodach, and brass of Bel. " And good 
Balthasar said: 

" I wish to acquire these sciences. While I study astronomy 
I think neither of Balkis nor of anything else in the world. 
The sciences are beneficial since they keep men from thinking. 
Teach me, O Sembobitis, and I will honor you among all my 
people." 

And, therefore, Sembobitis revealed the paths of wisdom to 
the King. 

He taught him Apotelesmaticism, according to the principles 
of Astrampsychos, Gobryas, and Pazatas. And as Balthasar 
became more absorbed in the observation of the twelve houses 
of the sun, he thought less of Balkis. 

Menkera, perceiving this, was filled with joy. 

" Acknowledge, Lord," said he one day, " that Balkis hid 
goat's feet beneath her golden raiment." 

44 Who told you such nonsense ? ' ' asked the King. 

" It is common belief in Sheba, as in Ethiopia, Lord, "replied 
the eunuch; " the report is current that Balkis has a cloven 
foot of black horn." 

Balthasar shrugged his shoulders. He knew well that Balkis 9 
feet were like those of her sister-women, and perfectly 
formed. Nevertheless, the memory of her whom he had so 
deeply loved was marred by this idea. He felt aggrieved with 
•Balkis that her beauty was not without blemish in the minds 
of others, and he experienced an actual disgust at the thought 
of having cared for a woman who, though well-formed in 
reality, passed for a monstrosity. He no longer desired to see 
Balkis, for, though Balthasar was simple of mind, yet love is 
always a complicated sentiment. 

From that day the King made rapid progress in magic and 
astrology. He observed the conjunction of the stars, and cast 
horoscopes as accurately as the sage Sembobitis himself. 

" Sembobitis," said he, " will you answer for the truth of 
my horoscopes upon your head ? " 

*• Lord, the sciences are infallible, but savants are prone to 
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Balthasar possessed great natural ability. He said: 

ik There is no truth save in what is divine, but things divine 
are hidden from us, and, therefore, we seek vainly for the 
truth. Nevertheless, behold, I have discovered a new star in 
the heavens. Beautiful, apparently living, when it scintillates 
it suggests a Celestial eye mildly beaming upon me. I seem 
to hear it calling to me: * Blessed, blessed,, blessed he who is 
born under that star.' Sembobitis, observe the light which 
that magnificent and luminous star sheds upon us." 

But Sembobitis could not see the star, because he would not ; 
being old and a savant, he had no love for innovations. 

And Balthasar repeated alone, in the silence of the night: 
" Blessed, blessed, blessed is he who is born under that star! " 



The rumor spread throughout Ethiopia and the neighboring 
kingdoms that the king Balthasar no longer loved Balkis. 
When the news penetrated to the country of the Sabians, 
Balkis was angered thereat, as though it were a betrayal. She 
hastened to the King of Comagenia, who was forgetting his 
empire in the city of Sheba, saying: 

" My friend, do you know what I have just heard ? Bal- 
thasar no longer loves me." 

" What matters it," replied the King of Comagenia, smiling, 
" since we love each other ? " 

44 But do you not resent the affront which this blacka-moor 
has put upon me ? " 

" No," replied the King, " I do not resent it" 

She drove him ignominiously from her, then commanded her 
grand vizier to make ready for a journey into Ethiopia. 

44 We start to-night," she ordered; " I will have your head 
cut off if all is not in readiness before sundown." 

Then, when she was alone, she fell to weeping. " I love 
him; he no longer loves me, and I love him," she moaned in 
the secret depths of her heart 

Now, one night as Balthasar sat upon his tower watching the 
miraculous star, he bent his glance upon the earth, and per- 
ceived in the distance a long, black file, like an army of ants, 
wending its way through the desert sands. By degrees the 
supposed ants grew more distinct, until the King was able to 
distinguish the horses, camels, and elephants of a caravan. 
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And it being now close to the city, Balthasar discerned the 
glittering scimitars and black horses of the Queen of Sheba's 
guards. And, recognizing the Queen herself, he was seized 
with a great fear. He felt that he must again succumb to his 
love for her. Above, the star in its zenith glittered with 
marvelous brilliancy; below, reclining in a litter of gold and 
purple, Balkis gleamed, small yet brilliant as the star itself. 

Balthasar felt a resistless power drawing him to her, but by 
a supreme effort he averted his head, and, lifting his eyes again, 
beheld the star, and the star was saying: * 4 Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good- will to men." 

A divine peace shone upon the King's dusky countenance as 
he heard these words. 

M Take a measure of myrrh, gentle King Balthasar, and fol- 
low me. I will lead thee to the feet of a tiny babe new-born 
in a stable between an ox and an ass. 

44 This new-born babe is the King of kings. He brings con- 
solation to all who seek it. He calls thee to Him, oh thou 
Balthasar, whose soul is dusky as thy brow, but whose heart 
is simple as a child's. 

44 He has chosen thee because thou hast suffered, and to thee 
He will give riches, joy and love. He will say to thee: ' Be 
thou cheerful in poverty, for therein lies the true secret of 
riches. Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of Heaven.' And again He will say to thee: * True hap- 
piness lies in the renunciation of pleasure. Love Me, and love 
none save in Me, for I alone am Love.' " 

A divine peace stole over the King's dusky countenance like 
a ray of light when he heard these words. Ravished, Balthasar 
listened to the star, and at his side Sembobitis and Menkera, 
prostrate upon the ground, their brows pressed against the 
stone, adored with him. 

The Queen Balkis, watching Balthasar from below, realized 
that passion for her would never again enter into the King's 
heart, now filled with divine love. Pale with anger, she bade 
her caravan return with her to her country of Sheba. 

When the star ceased speaking, the King and his two com- 
panions descended from the tower, prepared a measure of 
myrrh, and journeyed forth with their caravan, under the guid- 
ance of the star. They traveled long in unknown countries, 
with the star always slowly leading onward, until one day, 
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having arrived at a spot where three roads met, they beheld two 
kings advancing with a numerous suite. The one was fair of 
skin and young. He greeted Balthasar, saying: " I am called 
Gaspar. I am a king on my way to do homage with this gold 
to the Child, who is new-born in Bethlehem of Judea." 

The second king advanced, in turn. He was an old man, 
with a long white beard that hid his breast. " I am called 
Melchior," said he; " I, too, am a king, and I bear frankincense 
to the Divine Child who has come to bring the truth to the 
children of men." 

44 1 also am bound thither," replied Balthasar; 44 I have con- 
quered the passion of lust, and, therefore, the star has spoken 
tome." 

44 1," said Melchior, 44 have conquered my pride, and because 
of that have I been called." 

44 1," said Gaspar, 44 have overcome my cruelty, and for that 
reason I am chosen to go with you." 

And the three magis journeyed onward together, the star 
which they had seen in the Orient led always on until it halted 
above the spot where the Child lay. And seeing that it paused, 
they rejoiced with an exceeding great joy. 

They entered the stable, where they found the Child with 
Mary, His Mother, and, prostrating themselves, they adored 
Him. Then, opening their treasures, they offered Him gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. 
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THE EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

{From the Revue de Parts,) 



The Panorama of the Government Buildings on the Quai d'Orsay, following 
the flow of the River. 

UNIVERSAL Expositions are often compared to great in- 
ternational tourneys, and the simile, notwithstanding its 
too frequent employment, is forceful and true. It certainly is 
a tournament which is being prepared, a courteous combat, 
without death, wounds, under festive decoration ; a gala strug- 
gle, but where the adversaries will, nevertheless, measure their 
powers, their skill, their magnificence, and seek flaws in each 
other's cuirasses. It is possible, from now on, to study the 
intention of the enemy's camp, to learn the nature and im- 
portance of his facilities, in observing what he is erecting. 

Pacing the Seine, along the Quai d'Orsay, are buildings, ex- 
pressive of all the capitals of the world, lined up like ephemeral 
embassies, where each country receives those of its nationality 
and gives its fites. Foreign exhibits will also be found in the 
official galleries, the general classification dividing into eight- 
een groups the different manifestations of human activity ; in 
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TURKEY.— II. 



each group, generally sheltered under its own building, for- 
eigners will occupy about half the space. Still their appetite 
for space was not satisfied, and they will utilize half of the 
Trocadlro for their colonies, the borders of the Champ-de-Mars 
and the Invalides for their annexes, and a large portion of the 
Bois de Vincennes for their sporting exhibits. 

In order to define the foreign buildings on the Quai d'Orsay 
they are called embassies. The inhabitants of each country 
will really occupy their national pavilion. 

It will be remembered that in 1889 foreign nations, no doubt 
frightened by the centennial of the Revolution, figured in the 
Exposition only through private initiative. This time, on the 
contrary, the governments will be officially represented by 
their Commissioners-General, and the Parliaments have voted 
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UNITED STATES.— III. 



the sums necessary to cover the expense of this official partici- 
pation. 

There must be ambassadors attached to these embassies, and 
these are the Commissioners- General. Their task is a difficult 
one. They serve continually as intermediaries between their 
countries and the Exposition administration. Under this 
double control they are, as their title indicates, the grand mas- 
ters, the only organizers of their Exposition. What cares are 
already represented by the erection of each national pavilion ! 
It was the first duty to demand the land, and, obtaining less 
than that solicited, to battle for more. The location assigned, 
possession was taken officially. According to the country, this 
solemnity was marked by a collation, or a prayer, sometime^ 
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AUSTRIA.— IV. 

by both, after which the national flag was floated. Then, with 
the aid of their architects, the Commissioners-General assisted 
at the birth of the plan of the edifice ; they have assured them- 
selves that it suited the position, that it answered all require- 
ments; then it had to be accepted by its own country and the 
French administration. One can see the minuteness and com- 
plexity of the labor. Half of the Commissioners-General be- 
longed to the diplomatic corps; a dozen occupy, or occupied, 
high political positions, and men of science, or of business, 
complete this remarkable assemblage. 

Some of the pavilions on the Quai d'Orsay reproduce existing 
buildings, others are simply conceived in a style familiar to the 
originating country; but all are erected, partly on the quay 
and partly on an armed cement platform, which extends it A 
wide boulevard, bordered by a balustrade, runs along the front 
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BOSNIA— HERZFGOV1NIA- V 



of the buildings. Save for some few exceptions, these are 
constructed of wood and plaster. 

Last May none of them were commenced. To-day they 
have attained their height, and show an astonishing perspective 
of all the kinds of roofing that man has ever invented. This 
haste shows a trace of the munificence of foreign nations, who 
never hesitate before any sacrifice to replace time by money. 

Independent of the great industrial contest, these buildings 
are there to mark the splendor and beauty of their several 
countries. They are like family portraits, ornamented with 
the coat-of-arms, where one finds the features of the race. 
Their process of construction permits the knowledge of analo- 
gous indications. Their study is, therefore, important from 
the double point of view of fagade and construction. 

Following the flow of the river, one encounters first the 
Italian building. The architects of the Exposition, in going 
about among the buildings, say, involuntarily: '* I am going 
to China. I am going to Russia." The Italian enclosure 
justifies this expression £ merveille. The palisade passed, one 
is in Italy, where the brown-skinned workmen speak in the 
language of Annunzio. Prom the canteen comes the aroma of 
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HUNGARY— VI. 

an ultra-southern kitchen, rich with spices and condiments. 
Toppedjwith'five domes and encircled with a white lace-work 
of flamboyant rose windows, the building adds to the illusion. 
The delicate architecture of Italian cathedrals is utilized for 
the decoration of this profane festival, as the best representation 
of the country of a pompous and showy religion. 

The underground complications which have retarded Turkey 
in the space following have not hindered the progress of the 
United States, the building of which raises its monumental 
framework to the height of 165 feet. This young nation, 
which has not yet had time to acquire a style of its own, bor- 
rows all the forms of classic antiquity with the seeming wish 
of adding to its age by surrounding itself with signs of the 
past. Such a pantheon worthily celebrates a memorable date, 
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ENGLAND.— VII. 



or a hero; the equestrian statue of Washington, erected under 
the portico, indicates the latter. As for the memorable date, 
is it not the Fourth of July, the anniversary day of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States ? On that day, in 1900, America 
will give to Prance a monument to La Payette, erected in the 
court of the Louvre. In the words of Mr. Woodward: * 4 This 
day is now designated as the United States Day at the Paris 
Exposition. When this monument is unveiled at noon, and 
the procession of distinguished guests cross the Tuileries, going 
by way of the Champs £lys£es toward the national pavilion, 
every eye will be turned toward the high tower which Eiffel 
himself has put at the disposition of the United States: by 
means of an established electrical contact the President of the 
United States, at 7 A. M. (noon at Paris), in the Executive 
Mansion at Washington, will unfurl to the breeze, on top of 
the highest structure in France, the largest American Sag 
which has ever been made in the home of our glorious ances- 
tors." 
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Beside this stiucture, the Austrian pavilion seems of modest 
dimensions. It is really one of those spacious palaces in the 
• 4 baroco " style so prevalent in the eighteenth century. Its 
grand lines are tranquilly and finely equalized, and the whole 
plan of the edifice gives the impression of a solid and noble 
house. The palace has not merely been placed upon the allotted 
site, with no care of profiting by the accidents of the land; on 
the contrary, certain happy dispositions are witness to the con- 
sideration which has been given to the subject, such as the two 
monumental fountains which Sank the pavilion, the water from 
which falls back into open basins on the lower bank. 

Hungary is not the next neighbor to Austria.. Another 
pavilion separates them, and, at the same time, connects them. 
The capricious slopes of its roofs and balconies give it an ani- 
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NORWAY.— IX. 



mated appearance, which is further enhanced by the vivid 
coloring and flourishing plants. This pavilion belongs to 
Bosnia-Herzegovinia, and the contrast between this pictu- 
resquely decorated chalet and the fine building next to it in- 
dicates the trenchant difference between the small Balkan 
States and the Empire which holds them in trust. 

The pavilion of Hungary is an even better witness of the 
powerlessness of political unity before ethnographical disparity. 
No other empire contains two peoples so different, spiritually, 
physically and morally. The walls of the Hungarian building 
are surrounded by opulent life, harmonious, yet diverse. It 
incloses, as has been said, the very soul of this romantic coun- 
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SWEDEN.— X 



try. Twenty fragments, in fact, monuments of Hungary in 
different ages, are joined in this jewel. The Gothic fa9ade on 
the Quai d'Orsay unites the two chapels of Yaak and Gyulafe- 
hfervar; facing the river are a group of the fairest jewels of the 
casket: the belfry of Kormocz, the knights' room of Vajda 
Hunyad, the chapel of the Coutortokhely; in some the triumph 
of the Renaissance, with the municipal buildings of Locse and 
Bartfa, the hotel of the Rakoczy at Eperjes, where the down- 
stream fagade returns to the * 4 baroco" style with the Serb 
church of Buda-Pesth and the Klobusiczky palace. The archi- 
tect has given various colorings to these restitutions, from the 
India ink of the palace of the North to the golden ochre of the 
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GREECE.— XI. 



country of the Sun. This magnificent ornamentation covers 
the walls like embroidery on a full-dress uniform, the impress 
of stones ten centuries old in ephemeral plaster, with as much 
taste as audacity. Everything in this extraordinary work be- 
speaks the ardor of a blood which was, and will always remain, 
impetuous and rich. Comparing the two palaces of Austria 
and Hungary, the mark of the two absolutely different but 
equally vivacious races can easily be traced, as though their 
vigor was increased even by their rivalry. 

The contrast is still sharper between this flowery opulence, 
this bouquet of styles, and the dark iron beams of the next 
building. A solid foundation joins it to the bank, which one 
might easily take for the piers of a bridge. A limited con- 
fidence in the terrace of concrete offered by the French admin- 
istration induced the builders of the English pavilion to use a 
metallic under-structure, which is placed on the firm ground 
of the bank. The Americans resorted to an analogous method 
in the setting of their panth6on. In both cases the consider- 
able weight of the edifice explains these precautions. In fact, 
the English building is constructed entirely of iron — English 
iron, of course. It reproduces a celebrated building, Kingston 
House, erected at Bradford-on-Avon in the sixteenth century, 
photographs of which figure in all collections of British monu- 
ments. If the original was built under Henry VIII. , the repro- 
duction will shelter the Prince of Wales, whose private apart- 
ments, open to the public in his absence, will constitute the 
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principal attraction of Kingston House. With its projecting 
bow-windows, its targe bays, it is a good representation of the 
type of large English houses, and which has remained almost 
unchanged through many centuries. Squarely placed on its 
metal foundation, and entirely of metal itself, it presents a 
strong, respectable, familiar appearance, the symbol and 
triumph of tradition. 

Separated from the English building by a sort of public 
place, which will be reserved for noted visitors upon the even- 
ings of the Venetian fttes % a structure of singular aspect is to 
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SPAIN.— XIII. 



be seen, all sides of which are carefully enclosed in planks and 
which seems actually to have been put in a box. It is the 
pavilion of Belgium, constructed of cement, and drying in its 
wooden case. This surface will, later, be covered with mould- 
ing faithfully taken from the municipal building of Audenarde. 
Among all, the charming Gothic palaces of the Belgian muni- 
cipalities, that of Audenarde was chosen, after a conscientious 
selection. Yet it is not an exact reproduction; a laudable care 
of perspective and the exigencies of the site caused modifica- 
tions of the lines, giving place to originality and invention in 
this exquisite restitution. 

Then a note is lacking; and still another farther on. This 
is not because these spaces belong to procrastinating or indolent 
countries, but, on the contrary, to the people of the North, 
who are constructing their wooden buildings in their own coun- 
try and will afterward take them apart and transport them in 
sections, to be re-erected on the banks of the Seine. The 
large Norwegian chalet has even tasted the honors of a first 
exposition in its own country, and alone among this astonish- 
ing line of buildings, if knows in advance the plaudits and 
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criticism of the public. If, with its fagades and movable bal- 
conies, its large hall on the ground floor, it represents the true 
classic chalet, the Swedish building, in other points, is the 
proof of an interesting effort to take a new place among wooden 
structures. The aerial gangways connecting its towers, the 
artificial foliage, luminous at night, brightens it aspect. This 
denotes a vigorous nature struggling to escape from the yoke 
of tradition. 

In 1889 Germany exhibited only among the fine arts. This 
time she has taken her place in the universal tournament, and 
has her building on the Quai d'Orsay. Alone among all other 
nations probably, and to emphasize the importance that she 
attached to her exposition, Germany opened a competition for 
this building. Three plans were first ex-czquo. One of them, 
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bearing the prophetic device: * 4 This goes," was singled out 
by the Emperor, and, according even to those who preferred 
one of the other two plans, the choice of the Emperor responded 
better than its rivals to the desired aim of an exposition build- 
ing. It is in the style of the German Renaissance, resembling 
a number of the municipal buildings constructed in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the painted facade of which is grace- 
ful, if commonplace, under a colored roofing with sharp spires. 
These famous points, which the use of iron has caused to be 
abandoned, were the pride of the best builders of the Middle 
Ages. This simple detail is sufficient to judge of the serious, 
conscientious qualities and the care which characterizes all the 
work of the German section. 

Spain has also built a Renaissance palace. With its open 
floors, its terraces and towers, the elevation of the plan recalls 
the illustrations of Gustave Dor6, whose spirited pencil de- 
lighted in those sumptuous Spanish sculptures, of which the 
mouldings, laboriously collected from different buildings on 
the peninsula, give us a faithful copy. 

It is said,— simple chance, no doubt,— that the architects of 
the Exposition, believing that the aspect of a pavilion reflects 
the sky above it, have scientifically mingled warm and cold 
countries. All the Northern nations together would have pro- 
duced too much melancholy, those of the South would have 
retained all the joy. 

Next come two other sites — the Swedish, assembling the 
pieces of its modern palace; the Greek, freed from the antique 
temple, adjusting the fragments of its modern pavilion, entirely 
of iron and ceramics. Finally, Servia terminates this unique 
Quay of Nations by a high building, or, better, a gigantic Greek 
church, with many cupolas, and interior decorations of frescoes, 
gilding and mosaic. 

Immediately behind, in the second line, Bulgaria and 
Roumania have erected buildings, resembling in splendor and 
dimensions that of Servia: and when one thinks that these 
three neighbors, — on the map of Europe as well as the Quai 
d'Orsay, -^together count but nine millions of inhabitants, one 
is surprised at the vitality and the taste represented by these 
small Balkan States. 

A few other States also figure in this second line — Finland, 
distinguished by a picturesque wooden building; Portugal, 
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Peru, Persia and Luxemburg have also raised their pavilions 
under the shadow of the Quai d'Orsay, and although less 
favored in position, not having the wide outlook afforded by 
the river, they have, nevertheless, manifested a robust willing- 
ness to make something large and fine, which seems to be the 
word of command down the line of riverside nations. 

A Vaudois legend has it that the Devil was one day climbing 
a hill carrying upon his back a large sack full of houses. The 
sack breaking without His Satanic Majesty's knowledge, the 
houses fell out and were lodged, for good or ill, on the rocky 
hillside, and thus was built Lausanne. Such a misadventure 
no doubt befell the good genie who distributed the foreign 
pavilions. He was carrying them in a large sack and had 
placed them regularly in two ranks on the Quai d'Orsay ; then 
the sack must have broken, because one palace, that of Mexico, 
fell out of the line and stands all by itself at the entrance of 
the Pont d'I£na. Five others serve to trace the way of the 
good genie toward the Eiffel Tower: the Swiss chalet, the 
Republics of Saint-Marin and Ecuador, Morocco and Siam. 
Finally, the sack emptied itself in the gardens of theTrocad£ro, 
where the numerous buildings of China, Japan and the Trans- 
vaal fell out. These were at the bottom of the sack, the heav- 
iest charges, because these latter exhibitors have each four 
pavilions. 

Brilliantly white, the only finished ones in the Trocad6ro, 
the buildings of the Transvaal attract the first attention. Even 
before the world's attention was turned upon it, this valiant 
little nation had already manifested its activity there by the 
haste which has put it there six months in advance of its neigh- 
bors; and, farther back, it was cited as an example in the offices 
of the Exposition for its amusing appetite for ground and the 
laudable desire to cover half the gardens of the Trocad6ro. A 
new proof is thus afforded of the resemblance between these 
pavilions and the races which they represent The official 
building of the Transvaal faces on the Avenue d'I£na, and 
President Krdger will inhabit the reception-room in effigy, the 
other rooms being reserved for exhibiting the agricultural 
resources ot the Republic. But the history of its true richness, 
the gold mines, will fill two other pavilions, one representing 
the extraction, treating and refining of the metal ; the other 
showing the working of gold into ornaments and coin. The 
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style of the official pavilion recalls its Dutch origin; as for the 
others, they are luxurious factories, but still factories, and 
therefore are of very simple lines. The exterior decorations 
express the same object: ingots on one, and ornaments of gold 
on the other. Besides these, the Transvaal exposition contains 
the reconstruction, both as regards the building and furnishing, 
of a small Boer farm. Low walls of red stone, rough hewn 
doorways, floor of beaten earth, and sloping roof of straw; 
nothing is lacking; and this small hut, surrounded like a poor 
old woman between her enriched children by the two triumph- 
ant gold manufactories, forms a very touching spectacle. 

A nation which comes from war, still covered with the glory 
of victory, in the midst of a transformation of manners and in- 
dustry, Japan has also a place in the Trocad6ro grounds, with 
four pavilions. The inevitable bazaar and tea house are on 
either side of the official building, which reproduces the pagoda 
of Kondo and shelters a rich collection of ancient art; but the 
real Japanese effect is shown in the groups, where her young 
industry manifests itself under a double face, one of European 
freedom, the other still bound by national tradition. 

Through delicate attention to detail, numerous examples of 
which are to be found among the groups, China does not come 
in contact with Japan, but is separated by the Egyptian ex- 
hibit. One penetrates " into China" by a monumental gate, 
a sort of city entrance. In succession one finds the bazaar, the 
tea house and the art collection, and these different edifices 
restore, according to unpublished photographs, architecture 
unknown in Europe, and are happily somewhat different from 
the hackneyed ** Chinese pavilion." The real attraction of 
this exhibit will be the terminus of the Trans-Siberian, Peking 
station, faithfully copied, with a real jolting train, and a repast 
in the dining-car, past the windows of which the panoramic 
scenery unrolls, showing the most picturesque scenes along this 
gigantic road, affording the melancholy pleasure of viewing, 
symbolically, monuments of a past splendor and of feeling the 
penetration of civilization into the heart of this country. 

Here ends this tour of the world by means of the foreign 
pavilions. Perhaps it has been noticed that Russia possesses 
no official pavilion, or at least has no structure on the national 
quay. The precise reason for this cannot be given: the tenta- 
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M. ALFRED PICARD, 

Commissioner-General of the Paris Exposition of iqoo. 

tives of good faith slip and break away from the actual solution. 
At first the Russian building was to have a privileged place on 
the Champs i£lys6es, and it was proposed to turn the evacua- 
tion of the tunnel from the Cours-la-Reine to remove a possi- 
ble encroachment upon the future edifice, but this plan was 
abandoned. The palace was transported near the Invalides, 
on the quay, where it took root no better. Finally, as time 
passed, it was decided to reserve a few reception-rooms in the 
Siberian building, which figures among the colonial expositions 
of the Trocad6ro. That is how Russia has no pavilion on the 
Quai d'Orsay. 

It is from the plans alone that anything can be judged of the 
foreign groups, since the exhibits themselves are not yet in 
place. 

It is there that the greatest effort will be made. On eighteen 
fields will be waged eighteen battles, opposing, side by side, 
works of art and of industry, and not simply astonishing and 
charming with the fagade and decoration ot a pavilion; there- 
fore it is upon this point that the ardor of the Commissioners- 
General has been most exercised in the struggle for space. 
Not that space was scarce in the buildings of the Champ de 
Mars, of the Invalides, of the Trocadero, and the isolated 
palaces on the quays and the Bois de Vincennes, but in every 
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mouth was the gourmand's cry for " More! " So the foreign 
sections, which should only cover forty per cent, of the whole, 
have grown to fifty per cent., and in each group, sheltered in 
its special palace, the French section occupies half of the terri- 
tory, and the other half is divided between the other nations. 

For many days in the vast, empty, bright halls, painted in 
sea-green and floored in sonorous, fresh pine, a small black 
group of diplomats were to be seen d is pitting violently, plan 
and umbrella in hand, over the red stakes in the floor. These 
were the Commissioners-General who had come to take posses- 
sion of their territory, who were envoy /s en possession, according 
to the technical expression by the representatives of the French 
administration. 

The rSle of the French commissioners has not always been 
an easy one : to have no one discontented, no one provoked. 
For instance, in no case have recent enemies been placed side 
by side, as Spain and the United States. Austria and Hungary 
are neighbors, but have been kept entirely distinct Only the 
mistress of the house who places her guests diplomatically can 
comprehend the cares of the eminent Director-General of the 
Exposition, M. Delaunay-Belleville. Among a universal con- 
flict of interests, of appetites and susceptibilities, he has shown 
himself a diplomatic and powerful organizer, and from this 
small space which he has made to contain all the world he 
should receive only thanks. 

As for the substance of the exhibits, it is impossible to say 
anything yet, since the staking era is but just passed. When 
it comes to the details of the plans of the nations, exposed by 
their Commissioners-General, bewilderment and chaos will 
ensue. 

The number of groups in which each nation exhibits will 
furnish a useful example of its activity and ambition, for cer- 
tainly a power will only expose itself on the points where it 
believes itself to be superior to its neighbors, and avoid those 
in which it cannot exercise its genius. 

An analogous indication of the comparative energy of the 
nations, one that has the eloquence of figures, is furnished us 
by the number of the foreign annexes, of the isolated pavilions 
dotted all over in all the empty places, and all the margins of 
the general plan. Their number for each power is direct evi- 
dence of its desire or need of expansion. 
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Director-General of the Parts Exposition of iqoo 

{Foreign Sections) and Honorary President of 

the Chamber of Commerce of Paris. 

ion are to be found. 

In a Breton pa- 
vilion will be ex- 
hibited the inter- 
esting products of 
Brittany, and 
many of the curi- 
ous costumes of 
the Armorican 
peninsula. 

The largest an- 
nex accorded to 
foreign exhibitions 
will be the exhibi- 
tion of sports at 
Vincennes, which 
come next to the 
Champ de Mars in 
the order of im- 
ortance. 



The disparity of 
the real annexes de- 
fies all classification, 
some being in reality 
only branch establish- 
ments of the larger 
buildings, while oth- 
ers are conceded to 
commercial enter- 
prises. A Bavarian 
beer shop and Eng- 
lish dairy, a Spanish 
bakery, a Hungarian 
bake-house, a Swe- 
dish separator, a Bel 
gian nursery, a 
Vienna restaurant, 
and even a Russian 
meteorological pavil- 



M. stAphanb dervtlle, 

Director-General of the Pans Exposition (Ftench 

Sections) and Ex-President of the Chamber of 

Commerce of Paris. 
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AUTOMOBILES AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 

By Captain A. H. Mattox, 
Press Representative of the United States Commission. 

IT has been decided that the administration of the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900 will entrust to the Automobile Club of 
France, the arrangements to be made for the automobile part 
of the Exposition. This will occupy the annex to be formed in 
the Vincennes Park. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars have been allotted by the 
French Commission to the section of Automobiles, and it is 
expected that a brilliant display will be the result, with a series 
of races and other competitive tests between the different types 
of automobiles. The sum mentioned will be expended under 
the direction of the Automobile Club of France, and will be 
devoted to the establishment of race tracks and stands and for 
the distribution. of prizes. To these prizes will probably be 
added the distribution of medals and diplomas by the admin- 
istration of the Exposition. 

Paris is going to do everything in her power during the 
Exposition to give emphasis to the advantages of the twentieth 
century forms of transportation. Many thousands of square 
feet of space have been allotted to the automobile exhibits, 
which will be the most comprehensive display of the kind ever 
attempted. France, up to date, claims to lead all other coun- 
tries in the automobile industry, which continues to increase 
in rapid strides. The Automobile Club of France, comprising 
about 2,000 members, in which the Count de Dion is a promi- 
nent figure, has joined hands with the Exposition managers, 
and all parties are working harmoniously and vigorously to- 
gether. To those who are interested in the development of 
new things, the automobile races will be one of the crowning 
events of the Exposition. As these will start from Vincennes, 
— and whether the run be 50, 100 or 1,000 miles, the point of 
departure and winning-post will both be stationed in the 
grounds, — visitors, if unable to enjoy the incidents of the entire 
race, can at least participate in the excitement of the start and 
finish. 

A series of short-distance automobile races around Lake 
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Daumesnil have been arranged for June, July, August and 
September. Out of the total sum of $400,000 appropriated by 
the Exposition for the Vincennes annex, $25,000 has been set 
aside for the exhibition and general promotion of the horseless 
carriage industry, together with the purchase of the various val- 
uable objets d'art and other prizes for race-winners. The clos- 
ing feature of the automobile display will be a grand proces- 
sion in October, in which all the horseless vehicles, carriages, 
express vans, tourists' cars, motor cycles, eta, will start at the 
Vincennes Park and move on to the chalet of the Automobile 
Club of Prance, in the Bois de Boulogne. This procession 
will cross the main streets and boulevards of Paris, all the 
vehicles taking part in the parade being gaily decorated with 
flags and flowers. The same evening the motor launches 
will continue the///* of flowers on Lake Daumesnil. 

M. Jeantaud has presented to the French Commissioners an 
elaborate programme, part of which is presented as above. 

The programme, as will be seen, comprises competitions for 
all classes of automobiles, and will form one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the wonderful Exposition in Paris in 1900. 
The attractiveness of the programme has gone far to dispel 
any fear which may have been entertained by some automobile 
manufacturers that the distance of Vincennes from the site of 
the Exposition proper would be detrimental to the attendance 
of visitors. The opportunity afforded of almost daily witness- 
ing the speed of the fleetest vehicles in their respective classes 
will assuredly be welcomed by this year's visitors to Paris, and, 
once at Vincennes, they will give plenty of attention to the 
manufacturers' latest productions. 

Leading events will be four competitive tests for automobiles 
of all types. These will be classed as follows: First — Private 
automobiles of all descriptions, such as coupgs, phaetons, etc. 
Second — Cabs and similar vehicles whose limit of weight is 500 
kilograms. Third — Heavy automobiles, such as transportation 
and delivery wagons, weighing up to 1,200 kilograms. Fourth 
— Light vehicles of all kinds. 

For the use of the electric automobiles a special generating 
station will be erected near the park, where all facilities for 
charging the accumulators will be provided. Besides the tests 
mentioned, a series of long-distance races will be organized, 
starting at the park and making a series of circular routes near 
the city. 
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A unique feature of these races will be the establishment of 
an electric indicator, consisting of a large board upon which 
the route is traced, over which will be moved electrically a 
series of minute mobiles, reproducing exactly the position of 
the vehicles. Besides this, news will be brought by optical 
and by wireless telegraphy. 

An Automobile Congress is proposed to take place from the 
9th to the 16th of July in connection with the Paris Exposition. 
The officers have been named, and a very interesting pro- 
gramme is being prepared, including such subjects as the his- 
tory of the automobile industry, tractive forces, transmission 
gears and other technical questions concerning automobiles. 

The French Automobile Club occupies a magnificent club- 
house on the Place de la Concorde, formerly the hotel de 
Plessis Belliere. The ground floor may be entered with 
vehicles by the porte cockkre % and in the rear are places for 
their storage, with a corps of mechanics to look after them and 
make repairs when necessary. Two large staircases lead to 
the second floor, in which are a vestibule, parlors, dining- 
rooms, bath-rooms and large galleries suitable for exhibitions. 
The third story contains the reception-rooms and those used 
iox fites, banquets, congresses and general assemblies. In the 
fourth story are the rooms of the committee, offices, library, 
etc., and in the fifth the billiard, dining-rooms and kitchen. 

M. Loubet, President of the French Republic, is an enthu- 
siastic automobilist, and rides daily in a motor carriage from his 
chateau at Rambouillet to the Municipal Palaces. 

The contest for the James Gordon Bennett cup, which will 
take place at the Paris Exposition about June 15 next, is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention, not only in the United States, but 
in France, Germany and Belgium. Several automobilists in this 
country will compete for this cup, among the number Mr. 
Alexander Winton, Mr. Andrew L. Riker and Mr. Clinton E. 
Woods, all pioneers in the automobile industry. 

Altogether, six clubs, through their selected teams, will 
compete for this coveted trophy. They are the Automobile 
Clubs of France, Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, Italy and 
America. 

On the first of March next the Automobile Club of America, 
will take possession of the famous Kingsland Point, located 
almost in the middle of the Tappan Zee, on the Hudson river. 
Mr. John Brisben Walker, publisher of The Cosmopolitan, has 
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given the use of the Kingsland mansion to the Automobile 
Club, free of rental, for a year. It is twenty-six miles out 
of New York, and the roads leading from New York to it are 
perfect The grounds consist of 233 acres. It is a picturesque 
place, with a terrace, protected by a stone wall, projecting into 
the Hudson river in front of the mansion. 

The club has established headquarters in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. It is said that this is the richest club in 
America. Capt Homer W. Hedge, who is secretary and a 
governor of the Automobile Club, believes thoroughly in the 
widespread use, at an early date, of the horseless vehicle, and 
is using every effort to see that the United States makes a 
representative automobile showing at Paris, 

American automobiles will soon be seen in every part of 
Europe. The Electric Vehicle Company, of New York, which 
recently absorbed the automobile business of the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company, and is making vehicles at the Columbia 
Works at Hartford, has arranged to work in conjunction with 
its main European offices in every country on the continent and 
in England. The German firm of Ludwig Loewe & Co. and 
the French firm of Clement & Clement, the two largest manu- 
facturing firms on the continent, will do that part of the auto- 
mobile manufacture which there would be no profit in doing 
in this country. On account of the great space that auto- 
mobiles occupy in comparison with their weight, it has been 
found unprofitable to send the completed machines from this 
countrv. Parts of them are made here, the rest at the fac- 
tories in Paris and Berlin, and the whole machines then set up 
over there. In this extension of its trade the American firm 
also hopes to derive considerable benefit by keeping in touch 
with European makers and inventors. 

Mr. C. E. Corrigan,managerof another firm of motor carriage 
builders, the American Electric Vehicle Company, of New 
York, who is preparing an attractive exhibit for the Paris Ex- 
position, claims the distinction of having built the first electric 
vehicle ever put in service in the United States, and the types 
which are to be exhibited have been the result of long years' 
experience and practical application in this line of work. It 
is anticipated that the exhibit of the products of this firm 
will impress foreigners as being very superior. 

Space has been reserved by the Locomobile Company of 
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America, both at the Champs de Mars and at the Bois de 
Vincennes, where several styles of this company's steam run- 
abouts, physicians' carriages, touring and delivery wagons 
will be shown. 

Mr. E. C. Woods is one of the few electrical and mechanical 
engineers who has made himself known the world over in con- 
nection with automobilism, and the results of his work are 
developed in the Woods motor vehicles. This firm, of which 
Mr. Woods is the general manager, and for whom he has, him- 
self, designed most attractive styles of carriages, which will 
be exhibited at Paris, is one of the largest and most flourishing 
in the manufacture of automobiles in the United States. 

The General Electric Automobile Company, of Philadelphia, 
will exhibit a number of models of electric carriages, the light- 
ness in appearance and simplicity of construction of which are 
a marked feature. This is accounted for, largely, by the small 
battery space required. Double motors are used, each being 
attached to an internal gearing on each hind wheel. The 
Riker Electric Vehicle Company of Elizabethport, New Jersey, 
will also make an attractive exhibit at Paris. 

What has come to be considered quite as necessary an ad- 
junct to the automobile as to the bicycle will be exhibited at 
the Exposition by the Veeder Manufacturing Company, of 
Hartford, Conn. — the cyclometer. A large exhibit of these 
cyclometers, showing, in addition to the regular line, a series 
of instruments finely decorated in gold and silver, will be 
shown at Paris, in a plush-lined glass case. The double in- 
strument made by this firm, which makes 10,000-mile records, 
and at the same time indicates the number of miles of each 
single trip, is a decided advance in cyclometer making. 

The automobile has now thoroughly entered into the Ameri- 
can mode of life, and the sight of an automobile running in the 
streets no longer attracts attention. The automobile has come 
to stay, and the United States, in its automobile exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition, and the part the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica will take in the International Races at Paris, will surprise 
the world. 
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By Maurice MontJqqut. 

IT is true that, from a little distance, the obscure dauber 
known as Jean Roupin strongly resembled the illustrious 
painter, the serious artist, Jean Salvator; the same fashion of 
wearing the beard, the same color of hair and complexion, the 
same figure; in profile the resemblance was striking, and be- 
sides all that, to complete the illusion, both were genre paint- 
ers, an affectation upon the part of one, the latest error of the 
other. Really, at first sight, except with intimate friends, a 
mistake was pardonable. This oft-repeated error was a source 
of great joy to the unknown Roupin. Frequently, at the 
Salon, when he strutted proudly through the galleries, he re- 
sponded carelessly to the profound salutations that he received 
on every hand, and caused people to say that, with all his 
talent, Salvator was only a vulgar person. 

The two might have been distinguished by their boutonnibres> 
because Salvator was a member of the Legion of Honor and 
Roupin, of course, was not; but the former, in his great dis- 
dain of ribbons, red or otherwise, rarely wore his decoration. 
He was above all that; the other was beneath it, but the result 
was the same. 

Now, early last spring Salvator, pursued by a desire to view 
new scenes, departed for Egypt, expecting to remain there the 
entire year; only his friends were told, because, with his usual 
discretion, he thought it useless, or at least ma I h propos, to 
herald his renown through the voice of the newspapers — his 
goings and comings and his state of soul. 

Jean Roupin learned of this departure, and, through a desire 
of emulation, decided to travel also; but his means pot permit- 
ting distant expeditions, one morning, with all his artistic 
paraphernalia, he boarded the train at the Saint- Lazare station, 
which would take him to Pontoise in forty-five minutes. Cer- 
tainly that did not cost as much as Egypt; but, come to think 
of it, is not Nature always equal to herself, as fair here as 
there, and it is only necessary to have eyes and know how to 
regard her. 

In the train Jean Roupin settled his luggage; then, stretch- 
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ing himself comfortably, pulled a journal from his pocket and 
waited the signal of departure. 

Suddenly, three young men, three young women, laughing 
and breathless from running, arriving at the last moment, 
scrambled tumultuously into the compartment where our trav- 
eler had sought solitude. He drew down his black brows, but 
the train started and the intruders paid no attention to him. 
Yet, the first commotion passed, when all were seated, one of 
the gentlemen studied, for a moment, the companion whom 
Fate had given them for the journey; then, leaning toward his 
friends, he whispered something, nodding toward the painter. 
Finally the name " Salvator " was pronounced, very low, of 
course; but, nevertheless, Roupin heard it 

So, understanding this hundred and tenth error, he leaned 
bade, caressing his beard with the air of a great man who 
deigned to forget for a little while his imposing personality. 
The three young women hardly took their eyes from him; and 
if there was curiosity in their glances, there was also much 
admiration, and Roupin continued to pose, in profile principally, 
as it was thus that the resemblance was greatest 

The journey passed like a sweet dream, and the train stopped 
at Pontoise. 

Roupin stood up, and so did the others; the latter seemed to 
be much pleased to see the great painter, already so celebrated, 
despite his youth, descend at their station. 

Roupin claimed his luggage, then stood hesitatingly upon 
the platform. It was noon, and luncheon was his first object. 
Afterward he would drive about the place and select the site 
which most pleased his contemplative eye. As he stood there 
one of the young men approached him, and, raising his hat, 
said: 

" My dear sir, you seem to be unfamiliar with the town; can 
I serve you in some way ? I should be very happy to do so, 
being one of your passionate admirers. " 

Roupin bowed gravely. 

44 Ma foil Monsieur, I accept your courtesy. I intend to stay 
for a month or two in the outskirts of this town, where the 
scenery has been highly praised to me. But since it is time 
for luncheon, I do not know where to go." 

44 My friends and I intend to lunch at the station, where the 
restaurant is fairly good, before going to the chateau, which is 
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at some distance," the young man replied. " Do us the honor 
and pleasure of joining us. No, do not refuse/' 

" Mon Dieu % if you insist — M 

" Certainly, we insist! I will introduce you: my wife, the 

Countess de K ; my cousin, the Baroness Q ; Mme. 

C ; the Marquis d'O ; Baron P ." 

Every one bowed, and Count de K added, indicating 

Roupin: 

,. " Jean Salvator; that name is sufficient." 

In his turn, Jean Salvator, or, better, Roupin, bowed, as a 
Highness might salute the people who acclaimed him; yet he 
was secretly flattered and a little nonplused. 

" Count, Countess, Baron, Baroness, Marquis, etc., and I 
treated them with airs and graces — where were my eyes ? " 

During luncheon the acquaintance ripened, turning rapidly 
to intimacy. Roupin knew by heart all the pinchbeck of art, 
all the gossip of the studios; those to whom he talked were of 
a different world; they believed him; they found him charm- 
ing to such a degree that at dessert the Marquis d'O said 

to him, point-blank: 

" My dear sir, you are in search of a pretty corner of nature. 
Eh fan, I have a chateau on a hill which ovei looks the Oise, 
wide at that point. Come to my house; I am a bachelor; you 
will be free as air, and can work at your will. Our friends, 
who are my neighbors, will claim you only at twilight; we 
shall live gaily, and you will execute ten more masterpieces. 
It is agreed ? • ' 

Every one joined the Marquis, exclaiming: " That will be 
charming. What a happy thought! " The ladies were espe- 
cially pressing. Then Jean Salvator- Roupin let himself go— he 
accepted. 

They clapped their hands; it was a joyous bit of folly, and as 
the Marquis' brake had come, they climbed into it pell-mell, 
still laughing. 

44 It is an abduction! " said Mme. C. . Roupin smiled 

in a fatherly way. 

44 What a pretty name you have," said the Countess on the 
way — t4 M. Jean Salvator; even if it were not illustrious, it 
would sound like a flourish of trumpets! " 

Abruptly recalled to reality, and thinking of the mark on his 
linen, Roupin answered : 
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14 Madame, I ought to confess — Salvator is only a pseudonym 
that I took long ago from Dumas pfere, whom I dote upon ; it 
is my art name, but in real life I am simply called Jean 
Roupin." 

44 1 like Salvator better/' said the Baroness, making a little 
moue. " Roupin is not pretty — say no more about Roupin; 
for us, as for every one else, you will remain Salvator." 

44 Certainly, certainly," the hero of the moment answered, 
quickly. They reached their destination. The chateau was 
superbly situated in the midst of grand scenery. Jean Roupin 
was installed there, and the next morning, at dawn, he started 
to paint As he was, above everything else, a good imitator, 
he applied himself to the making of a Salvator, copying the 
manner servilely. His new friends were enthusiastic, and 
talked of nothing else. So much and so well that, at the end 

of a month, Mme. C , the widow of an old man whom she 

had never loved, became dreamy, nervous and tearful. 

One evening, alone, by chance, with his guest, the Marquis 
said to Roupin-Salvator, as they finished dinner: 

44 My dear friend, listen to me; this is serious. You are a 
man of honor, so I may tell you a secret, which you will keep 

in any case. Mme. C is rich, pretty; you know that she 

loves you — what do you say ? " 

Salvator-Roupin answered in such fashion that, two months 

later, the radiant Mme. C became Mme. Roupin. Of 

course, the name of Salvator did not appear in the contract, 
being only a pseudonym. No one was astonished at his lack 
of fortune, as great artists are so lavish, so foolishly generous. 

But one morning the Marquis d'O read in his journal that 

the great painter Salvator, returning from Egypt, had aston- 
ished the art world by a marvelous exhibition where the sun 
sang in his sublime landscapes. Fearing trouble, he went to 
find his friends. Hands were uplifted. Mme. Roupin, to 
whom the news was softly broken by the Baroness and the 
Countess, to their great surprise, answered, with a happy 
smile: 

44 Yes, I know; it is of no importance. He told me all upon 
our wedding day; it was too late; besides, I had good reasons 
for pardoning him. But he is good, and a dream of a husband. 
I do not repent of the error. I prefer a good husband to a 
great artist; besides, mine has as much talent as the other, 
which has been proved by your deception." 
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IS ITALY A DECADENT NATION? 

By Ouida. 

IT is often assumed, as an indisputable fact, that innovations 
and inventions are the only evidences of improvement, 
and supporters of this view uphold England and the United 
States as ideals of modern life. At the same time, Italy is said 
to have abandoned her traditions, her institutions, and her 
genius to imitate those two foreign nations. It remains to be 
proved, however, in how far Italy really deserves such re- 
proaches, and whether the non- Latin nations merit the title of 
superiority which is so readily awarded them. 

In the first place, it is not the case that Italy is at a stand- 
still. On the contrary, I fear that the Italian nation is running 
the risk of losing its finest instincts and noblest characteristics 
because of its too rapid adoption of neto methods. There is 
truly no need for the Italians to emulate foreign productions 
and innovations, and the fact that they have done so has led to 
deplorable results. An electrical machine finds more admirers 
than the bell tower of Giotto, and a fagade of the Bon-March6 
more than the Doge's palace. The modern, cynical, frivolous, 
avaricious spirit, which blights human nature, has already 
touched the Italian mind too deeply, and destroyed its natural 
impulse towards beauty. The glorious cities have been ruth- 
lessly disfigured by deplorable tearing up; the small and 
ancient boroughs are made grotesque with electric light; the 
useful and handsome costumes of the peasants have been dis- 
carded in favor of ugly fashions and worthless cloths of foreign 
manufacture. And this lack of good taste and good sense is a 
moral and mental disease due to the contagion of external in- 
fluences, poisoning Italy, as they poisoned Japan and India, 
Africa and Asia. There is also a fatal tendency to open Italy's 
gates to every foreign syndicate, or company of speculators, 
that offers a scheme, or puts shares on the market. The num- 
ber of Hebrew proprietors is very great in Italy, and the greater 
part of the country's industries is in the hands of strangers, 
like the new enterprises projected for the island of Elba. This 
fact is not attributable to an unprogressive spirit, but to a 
perilous adaptability. The Italian Faust is too susceptible to 
the wiles of the foreign Mephistopheles! 
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Furthermore, there is a predominating tendency among the 
Italian people towards collectivism and communism, arising 
from jealousy and envy of others, hatred of the wealthy, dis- 
taste for work, and ignorance — all so general nowadays among 
the Italian masses The State has imprudently recognized the 
demands of socialism by expropriating private lands in the 
Roman Agro, and by similar concessions in Sicily and else- 
where, thus opening the door to an agrarian war in the near 
future. Socialism is not a legacy of the past, nor is corruption, 
the worst scourge of modern societies. It prevails wherever 
man exists; it is as widespread in the Republic of the United 
States as under the stern despotisms of Russia or Persia. The 
disasters in Abyssinia are to be traced rather to corruption 
than to incapacity. If it were true that mules were bought at 
one hundred lire to be sold back to the government for five 
hundred, a battle would have been lost before the fateful day 
of Abba Carima. The reverse of Abba Carima has been 
spoken of as though it were a proof of Italian decadence. As 
well take the defeat at Majuba Hill as evidence of British 
decadence. Neither is the Italian army stagnant, and it is not 
tainted by a reverence for the past, as it in no wise resembles 
the armies of the dukes and of the Italian Republics of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, nor the legions of ancient 
Rome. The present Italian army is organized after the Ger- 
man model, with all the hardships inseparable from conscrip- 
tion. It may be for good or evil, but it means confinement in 
the straightjacket of the modern military system. Perhaps 
this is unavoidable to-day, but militarism is unsuited to the 
Italian temperament, and reacts harmfully upon the national 
genius and life. 

Militarism is by far the most conspicuous and tenacious of 
all modern institutions and influences, and the failure of the 
Hague Conference is a sad avowal that there is no hope, for 
the present, of the nations being able to rid themselves of it. 
Taking the " modern spirit " in its civil form, it seems no bet- 
ter adapted than modern militarism to the Italian genius and 
temperament The legislation of our times, which too often 
confuses regulating with law-giving, is capricious, irritating, 
and all-pervading. Its tyranny ruins the quiet current of 
popular life; it penetrates rudely into private life through the 
persistency of its agents. Its constant interference between 
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father and son, between mother and daughter, between buyer 
and seller, between master and employee, between the man 
who is taking a walk and the dog that is accompanying him — 
this is a continual irritation and menace weighing on the life 
of people from sunrise to nightfall. It exists, more or less, in 
all modern countries; but such a condition of affairs is under- 
mining the natural serenity and mirthfulness of the Italians, 
and is the cause of perpetual grievances. The Italian is by 
nature disposed to feel aggravated at, and discouraged by, the 
small difficulties and unpleasantnesses of the passing hour; he 
easily becomes despondent, and has little faith in Destiny. 
Hence, nothing could be worse for him than the onerous and 
offensive tutelage under which he is condemned to live: inno- 
cent though he is, he is tormented and watched like a criminal. 

It is illogical to reproach a nation with the want of character 
when the government imposed upon it destroys virility and 
initiative in the individual. A small shopkeeper, for instance, 
must for the simplest things, such as changing the sign over 
his shop, obtain permission from the municipality. If he 
neglects to get the sanction of the authorities, and changes his 
sign without their consent, he is subjected to a fine of two lire. 
Contrary to the advice of Herbert Spencer, to govern as little 
as possible, Italy is tied hand and foot with an infinitude of 
small and intricate regulations. 

What has Italy's weakness of imitating others not cost her? 
The rural councils are more than a milliard in debt, nearly all 
resulting from the mania of demolishing and innovating, labor 
which is worse than useless, ordered or promised by the central 
government, and carried out by the communal or provincial 
bodies. All these millions have been divided among contrac- 
tors, engineers, lawyers, and middlemen of all kinds, when at 
the same time at the gates of the small town six eggs are taxed, 
and on a bundle of hay toll dues are levied. A " New Road," 
in truth, to bankruptcy. The severe and distasteful modern 
education is not intended for the Italian mind, which is gay, 
spontaneous, and lively, and which loses immensely when 
chained down to 4< superior studies." Also the natural be- 
havior of the Italian, usually so charming, whether in duke or 
peasant, princess or dairymaid, loses its grace under the vulgar 
influence of modern customs. Good taste seems to be passing 
into oblivion. New monuments, new squares, new villas, iron 
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bridges, factories, renovated streets— all clash with the Italian 
taste, and disfigure a beautiful country. A nation, like a 
human being, must always be itself : to copy others is to for- 
feit one's own conscience; it is to lose balance easily in the 
hour of trial. 

The worship of Great Britain and the United States as ideals 
is founded on illusions. And, first, let us look at the present 
position of England. 

The English themselves admit that if a European coalition 
prevented them from importing colonial and American grain 
the nation would be reduced to starvation in a fortnight Is 
this an ideal or an enviable situation ? Whether in a war the 
English fleet would acquit itself well or not, nobody knows, 
and naval manoeuvres throw little light on this most important 
question: our theoretical navies are unknown forces. Equally 
uncertain would be the conduct of the population of India in 
the case of a war disastrous to England, because a great part 
of it bows, full of hate, to the British yoke. In Ireland, too, 
burns a never-dying race hatred, and which only asks a favor- 
able opportunity to declare itself. Canada may to-morrow be 
the cause of a war between England and the United States. 
In every part of the world Great Britain simultaneously has 
conquests, colonies, enemies, intrigues, and all sorts of open 
and difficult questions to deal with. To meet all this she is 
obliged to employ Asiatic and African troops, and to send 
soldiers of one conquered nation against another that she is 
trying to conquer. This is what Rome did, and it was her 
ruin. Certainly England is very rich, and powerful, and 
proud, and boasts of her superiority; but it is always possible 
that one day or another she may give way under the load of 
her responsibilities, and under the overwhelming numbers of 
her enemies. At home England is no longer what she was. 
The old nobility has been thrown into the shade by a new one, 
created only on the basis of wealth; every ministry resigning 
office leaves a crowd of rich men elevated to the peerage. 
Money is the dominant factor in social and political English 
life, and unscrupulous commerce is the sole object of the im- 
pudent imperialism of which Joseph Chamberlain raises the 
standard. 

In all of this is there really anything to be admired ? 

In the United States, since the sapient doctrine of non- 
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interference in foreign affairs has been abandoned, the national 
character resembles England's: it is vain, overbearing, and 
pugnacious. The thirst for gold is devouring the nation. 
There is no other country where the contrast between rich and 
poor is more terrible, no other in which millions are dissipated 
with more appalling selfishness and carelessness. Lynch law, 
with all its horrors, prevails in several States, and corruption 
everywhere sullies and degrades public life to a frightful de- 
gree. Professor Ferrero is amazed at their innumerable news- 
papers, " which use enough paper every day to go round the 
whole globe!" But he forgets that the literary quality of 
those periodicals is generally trifling and vulgar, and that, for 
the most part, their purpose is that of advertisement. He is 
also stupefied at their colossal buildings (called * ' sky-scrapers ' ' 
in America), and sees stupendous genius in their passion for 
everything immense and costly. He does not hesitate to com- 
pare this with the genius of Venice and Florence, which has 
given us the Grand Canal and the Church of Santa Maria del 
Fiore. The genius of the Italian masters was exalted, noble, 
generous, humble, never selfish, but always devoted to their 
country and to art; that of the American builders has no mo- 
tive but to astonish the world, to accumulate millions, to pro- 
duce what is big and strange, and recognizes no divinity but 
one : the venal Mercury of the market and the exchange. 

Among the diseases known to science there is one known as 
the madness of ambition. To me it seems that nowadays not 
only are individuals afflicted by it, but whole nations. It is a 
most dangerous and contagious form of folly: Italy is already 
infected by it For that reason it is unnecessary to advise her 
to follow the modern movement. 

OlTIDA, IN THE 'NUOVA AnTOLOGIA. 
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THE SECRET DRAWER. 

By Jean Richkpin. 

THAT he was an old soldier was evident at a glance, one 
of the sort formerly dubbed knights, to-day styled 
culottes depeau. Such was the opinion one formed of the old 
Baron de Mareuille at first sight, and without very close obser- 
vation, either, the fact being perfectly apparent. 

A giant in stature, with square shoulders, a chest projecting 
as if supporting a cuirass, a stern, almost forbidding expres- 
sion, owing to the bushy eyebrows, a long moustache waxed 
out in sharp points, an imperial, like a brush, — such was the 
old Baron, who was, in fact, an old soldier, an ex-cavalryman, 
as martial in appearance and manner in his fatigue uniform at 
the age of seventy as when, in earlier days, he had shouted his 
orders at the head of his column. 

Despite his warlike appearance the Baron was not in the least 
formidable. Forty years of passive obedience as a subaltern, 
followed by years of authority over others, had made him what 
he was, or rather what he appeared to be, for the moulding had 
been only exterior. His heart had remained like his voice, 
soft and almost childish; and, like his eyes, apparently fiery, 
owing to his bushy brows, were in reality a tender, soft blue, 
almost like those of a woman. In a word, the old Baron, whose 
first name was Renfe, had a nature quite in harmony with the 
name. 

But he alone knew it. He would not have told it for the 
world, for fear of ridicule, first of all, but chiefly because he 
was sure of not being believed. For, if his exterior belied 
him, his experience in life had done so still more. 

When young, he had unjustly been considered a breaker of 
hearts. Rumors of his triumphs had been commonly accepted, 
in spite of his vigorous denials. Finally he had loved, in an 
unfortunate, tragic fashion, entirely in conformity with the 
false idea held of him, and entirely contrary to his own knowl- 
edge of himself. Instead of finding the gentle soul suited to 
his own, he chanced upon an unworthy woman, who made him 
suffer frightful tortures, and the unfortunate marriage ended 
by a double drama: a man killed in a duel, and the suicide of 
Mme. de Mareuille. 
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With such a history, how could the old Baron have expected 
any one to believe that he had a nature as sweet as his voice, 
as tender as his eyes, and quite in harmony with his name ? 

One day, while searching about the shops for relics and 
antiquities, the Baron discovered an old rosewood writing- 
desk, whose panels were decorated with two doves, seemingly 
caressing each other. The piece was not in very good condi- 
tion, but the emblem of the doves decided the old Baron to 
purchase it. 

After getting it home, while arranging his papers in the 
compartments, he happened to touch a spring that opened a 
secret drawer, in which lay a little volume resembling a prayer- 
book, on a cushion of faded pink silk; a blue ribbon was wound 
around it and carefully tied in a bow-knot. 

With some misgivings as to the propriety of his act> the 
Baron untied the knot; then, not being able to resist his curios- 
ity, he glanced at the first page, where he read the following 
lines, faded with time: 

41 This is a record of my ideas at seventeen, and I promise 
myself not to open it until I am fifty. 

44 Adelaide de Br£oisse, December 31, 1841." 

44 Upon my word! " thought the Baron, " the date is reas- 
suring. If Mile, de Br6gisse was seventeen in 1841, she must 
have been born in 1824. She would be seventy-two now. But 
probably she is dead, as she did not open her diary on her fif- 
tieth birthday. Or perhaps she found it uninteresting and put 
it back in its hiding-place. At any rate, I can read it without 
committing sacrilege." 

Thereupon he read it from one end to the other. 

Ah, the exquisite, delightful reveries Mile, de Br6gisse had 
at seventeen! What a sweet, tender soul they revealed! It 
was created on purpose, one might say, for that of Ren6 de 
Mareuille. There, in person, was the perfect, adorable woman 
he should have married! 

And the old Baron, the ex-Colonel, with the martial bearing, 
the eyebrows of an ogre, the pointed moustache and brush-like 
imperial, felt like shedding tears at the thought of all the hap- 
piness he might have had with that companion, whose nature 
was so like his own. 

41 Two years older than I am, to be sure," he said. 4< But 
what are two years ? " 
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Despair filled the old man's heart as he thought of the irre- 
parable past 

14 What is the use of dreaming of a happiness that is hence* 
forth impossible ? There is no reason for supposing that the 
girl who wrote these lines has become the woman I could love 
now, even if she is still alive, which I doubt How foolish of 
me to fall in love with a phantom." 

For he was in love with Adelaide, desperately, passionately 
in love, and with his whole heart — that heart which his unfor- 
tunate life had crushed, but not embittered. 

The proof that he was truly in love, in spite of his age and 
of the unreasonableness of his hopes, was the fact that he set 
about doing a most absurd thing, namely, trying to find out 
who Adelaide de Br6gisse was, that he might at least adore her 
memory. This soon became the object of all his thoughts. 

It did not even occur to him that, perhaps, the woman had 
not lived in conformity with her girlish ideas, that he might 
discover things to disillusionize him, and that it was better to 
cherish the uncertain memory evoked by the confidence of the 
diary. 

He would have dismissed such thoughts as unworthy. He 
felt absolutely certain that she had lived and died deserving of 
the love he bestowed upon her. 

His researches were long and difficult. The dealer in bric- 
i-brac had bought the desk from another dealer, who had had 
it from a lady who kept a pension at Neuilly; this last person 
had inherited it from one of her boarders, an old governess, 
who had been in the service of several families, all of whom 
knew the desk, as she had carried it with her everywhere. 

The Baron followed up all the traces of Miss Bunslane, the 
old governess. Finally, after six months' assiduous endeavors, 
he came upon a clue. He learned that the English woman had 
brought the desk from Brighton, and, from her family, he 
found out that an aunt had formerly been in the service of a 
French family named Br6gisse, in Brittany. 

Then followed letters to all the Breton lawyers. A reply 
came from one who had formerly been the attorney for the 
Br6gisse family. It contained the following information: the 
family having become bankrupt, had sold all their belongings 
and had left the country. Only one remained in Paris. 

^Ah, well! Life, which contains so much cruelty and heart- 
lessness, sometimes holds extraordinary compensations. 
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After the bankruptcy of the Br6gisse family, the rosewood 
desk bad been purchased by Miss Bunslane's sentimental aunt, 
because of the two doves on the panel. 

It was on account of these same doves that Miss Bunslane 
had carried it around with her. Adelaide had forgotten the 
diary in the secret drawer; but, doubtless, the doves knew that 
it would come to light some day, since they kept up their 
caresses over its temporary tomb. 

The Baron, with his culotte de peau air and the eyes of a 
child, had, in his turn, been attracted by the two doves, and, 
thanks to them, had found the diary, and so broke the spell 
of the Sleeping Beauty, whose soul was captive in Jthe secret 
drawer. 

And this is how it chanced, a few weeks ago, in a small 
chapel, a wedding took place between the retired Colonel Ren£ 
de Marueille and Mile. Adelaide de Br6gisse; and this is why 
the two septuagenarians, after having been betrothed for more 
than half a century, without knowing it, werejinally married. 
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WHEN WE SHALL AWAKE.* 

By Henrik Ibsen. 

THE SCENE IS LAID IN NORWAY, ON THE BORDERS OF A FJORD, 
AFTERWARD AT A MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM, AND FINALLY ON 
A HIGH PLATEAU. 

ACT I. 

On the veranda of the hotel M. Rubeck and Maia, his wife % 
have just finished their breakfast. 

MAIA {sitting motionless, seems waiting for her husband to 
speak, then, letting her newspaper fall, she sighs)— Oh, 
dear; dear me! 

Rubeck {raising his eyes from his paper) — Well, Maia? 
What is the matter ? 

M. — Listen to the silence here. 

R. {with a condescending smile) — Can you hear it ? 

M. — Hear what ? 

R. — The silence? 

M. — Assuredly. 

R. — Well, perhaps you are right One can, in fact, hear the 
silence. 

M.— I should think sol When it dominates everything, as it 
does here. 

R. — You mean at this place ? 

M. — I mean in the whole country about. Down below, in 
the city, there was no lack of noise and movement, but even in 
the noise and movement there was something of death. 

R. {watching her closely) — You are not happy, then, to be 
back here, Maia ? 

M. {fixing her eyes upon him) — And you ? Are you happy ? 

R. {evasively) — I ? 

M. — Yes, you, who have been away longer than I have. Are 
you really glad to be back ? 

R.— To tell the truth— no— I am not, really, from the bottom 
of my heart. 

M. {gleefully) — You may as well say it. I was sure of it. 

R. — Perhaps I have been too long away. I am a stranger to 
the surroundings of my native place. 

*The last of the Doll House Series. 
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M. {eagerly \ drawing her chair nearer to that of her husband*) 
— It is quite true. Let us go away as soon as possible. 

R. (a little impatiently) — Yes, yes, dear Mala, that is what 
we should do. 

M. — But why not at once ? Think of the pleasant life we 
shall lead in our delightful new house. 

R. — You ought, rather, to say: our delightful new home. 

M. {briefly) — I prefer to say " house: " we stay there. 

R. {watching her a moment) — You are a singular little per- 
son. 

M. — Am I really so singular ? 

R. — You seem so to me. 

M. — And why ? Is it because I have so little taste for the 
vague existence we lead here ? 

R. — Which of us wanted, at any price, to spend this summer 
in the North ? 

M. — Suppose that it was I. 

R.— Certainly it was not I. 

M. — But who could imagine that everything here would be 
so changed? And in such a short time! Think! It is only 
four years since I left— 

R. — To be married — 

M.— Married ? What has that to do with it ? 

R. {continuing)— To become Mme. Rubeck, mistress of a 
grand house — I ought to say manor! With that, a villa on 
Lake Taunitz, admirably situated. Ah, yes, Maia, I must say 
that we are established with an elegance which leaves nothing 
to be desired. There is no need of our crowding one another. 

M. {negligently)— No, no, no, for comfort, and all that be- 
longs to it, we lack nothing — 

R. — Added to the many other conditions of a life of ease and 
elegance — more distinguished relations than any to which you 
were accustomed in this place. 

M. {glancing at him) — Then you think it is I who have 
changed ? 

R. — Yes, Mala, I believe so. 

M. — I alone, and not the people here ? 

R. — Oh, yes; they have changed a little, too, and have not 
become more agreeable, I acknowledge. 

M. — You must, indeed, acknowledge that. 

R. {changing his tone) — Do you know what impression comes 
back to me here r 
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M.— No; tell it me. 

R. — That of the night when we arrived. 
M.— But you were asleep in the corner of the carriage. 
R. — I was not sound asleep. Bach time we stopped at a 
small station, I was disturbed by the quiet that reigned there. 
Like you, MaJa, " I heard the silence." 
M —Hem! Like me — 

R.— And I understood that we had passed the frontier, that 
we were really home. Because the train stopped at all the 
small stations, even though there were no passengers 

M — Why did it stop, then, since there was nothing there ? 

R. — I do not know. No one got off, no one got on, yet the 
train made a long, an interminable halt, and at every station I 
heard two employees striding along the platform. One of 
them carried a lantern, and they exchanged, in the darkness, 
in heavy, smothered tones, a few insignificant words. 

M. — That is so. One always sees two men walking together, 
talking — 

R. — To say nothing. (In a more animated tone) : Well, to- 
morrow we shall board a large vessel, which will be in the har- 
bor, and go all along the coast — to the Frozen Sea. 

M — Yes, but in that way you will see nothing of the coun- 
try, nor of local color, and that is what you want to see. 

R. (shortly, in an impatient tone) — I have seen too much of 
that 

M. — Do you think a sea voyage will benefit you ? 

R. — It will be a change, at all events. 

M — Yes. If that will benefit you! 

R. — I am not ill, that I am aware of. 

M. {rising and approaching him) — Yes, Rubeck, you are, 
really. 

R. — Come, my dear, Maia, what illness have I ? 

M. (behind him, leaning on the back of his chair) — That is 
for you to say. For some time past you seem to have neither 
rest nor peace. You are contented nowhere, indoors nor out. 
You have become absolutely misanthropic. 

R (in a tone of raillery)— Reatty, you have noticed all that ? 

M. — It could escape no one who knew you — and then, it is 
so sad to see that you have lost your taste for work! 

R.— That also ? 

M. — You used to be so indefatigable — at work from morning 
until night! 
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R. (gloomily) — Yes, used to be — 

M. — Bat, as soon as you had finished your masterpiece — 

R. (pensive, shaking his head ) — ** The Resurrection Day! " 

M. — The work which has gone around the world, which has 
made you famous. 

R.— Perhaps that is the misfortune, Mala! 

M.— Why that? 

R. — When I had created the masterpiece {with a violent 
gesture) —because '* The Resurrection Day" is a masterpiece! 
Or, at least, it began by being one — No, it is one still! It 
must, it must be that it is a masterpiece. 

M. {regarding him with astonishment) — But, Rubeck, the 
whole world knows that — 

R. {cutting her short \ in a dry tone) — " The whole world " 
knows nothing, understands nothing! 

M. — At least, it suspects something. 

R. — Yes, something which does not exist — something which 
never came into my head. Oh! they fall down in admiration 
before it ! ( To himself) : One loses his pains to use himself for 
the vulgar, for the masses, for " the whole world." 

M. — Do you think that it is worth more, or that it is more 
dignified to spend yourself in making busts of this one and that 
one ? Because that is all you have done this long while! 

R. (smiling sweetly) — Those busts are truthful portraits, 
Maia. 

M. — Oh! dear me, yes! For the last two or three years, 
since you finished your great group — 

R. — Well, I tell you, they are not truthful. 

M.— What are they, then ? 

R. — There is in them and behind them something suspicious 
— something concealed there — which hides itself craftily, and 
that men cannot perceive. 

M.— Really ? 

R. (in a peremptory tone) —I alone see it, and it secretly 
amuses me. Outwardly, it is the " striking likeness " which 
people wonder and marvel at — (Lowering his voice): But 
there, well in the background, is hidden, sometimes the strong 
and honest mouth of a horse in repose, or the muzzle of an 
obstinate ass, the head of a dog with flat forehead and hanging 
ears, or even the snout of a greasy pig. 

M. (indifferently)— In a word, all our domestic animals. 
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R. — Yes, Mala, nothing but our good domestic animals, that 
man has disfigured — and that disfigure him, in turn. (He 
empties a glass of wine, and laughs. ) And these are the crafty 
works that the good, rich bourgeois come and order of me — and 
naively pay their weight in gold. 

M. (filling RubecVs glass)— Fie, Rubeck! Drink, and be 
happy. 

R. (passing his hand over his forehead, and leaning back in 
his chair) — I am happy, Mala. Really happy, in a certain 
sense, at least. (A silence.) Because there is a kind of con- 
tentment in feeling free and independent in every respect — to 
do exactly as one pleases — at least, as regards outward things. 
Are you not of my opinion, Mala ? 

M. — Oh, dear, yes — that is worth something. (She glances 
at him. ) But you remember what you promised me on the 
day when we agreed — to run the chances — 

R. (with a gesture of assent)— When we agreed to marry. 
In fact, it has cost you something, Mala. 

M. (without confusion)— When it was decided that I should 
leave the country with you and always live in foreign lands— 
and at ease — you remember what you promised me then ? 

R. (shaking his head ) — No, truly, I do not remember. Now, 
then, what did I promise ? 

M. — You told me that you would take me up on a high 
mountain, to show me all the splendors of this world. 

R. (trembling) — True, I promised you, also. 

M. (looking at him) — " Also! " Have you promised some 
one else ? 

R. (indifferently) — No, no. I should have said: Have I 
really promised to show you — 

M. — All the splendor of this world. Yes, you said those 
very words, and this splendor, you added, should be for us, for 
you and me. 

R. — That was an expression that I often used at the time. 

M. — Nothing but an expression ? 

R. — A reminiscence of my school days: I lured the boys of 
the neighborhood with that to come and play with me in the 
woods and fields. 

M. (fixing upon him a firm look)— Did you wish, then, to 
play with me ? 

R. (turning the situation into a jest)— What! Mala! Was 
not the play amusing ? 
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M. {coldly) — Was it for amusement only that I followed you? 
R.— No, no. I did not say — 

M. — And, then, you have never taken me to a high mountain 
to show me — 

R. {with irritation)— All the splendor of this world ? No, 
you are right. That was because— I am going to tell you, 
Maia— you are not made for great ascensions. 

M. {trytng to control herself)— There was a time when you 
acted as though you thought so. 

R* — Yes, for four or five years {stretchtng himself in kts 
chair). Four or five years is a long time, Maia, very long. 

M. {regarding him bitterly) — The time seems long to you, 
then, Rubeck ? 

R. — It begins to seem a trifle long, in fact. {He yawns.) 
At times, at least 

M. {going back to her chair) — I have no wish to weary you. 
{She stts down, takes up the journal and peruses it. A silence.) 
R {with both elbows on the table , leans toward her and looks 
at her fixedly)— \s the Madame offended ? 

M. {coldly, without raising her eyes) — Not at all. 
A number of bathers, among whom the women are in the majority, 
straggle up, by twos and threes, and cross the park in front of 
the hotel, from right to left 
The Proprietor {going toward the table of Rubeck, and raising 
his hat, with deference) — Will Madame permit me to wish her 
good-day? Good-morning, M. Rubeck. 
R. — Good-morning, good- morning. 

P. {turning toward Maia) — May I inquire if Madame has 
passed a good night ? 

M. — Thanks; I slept very well. I always sleep well. 
P. — I am pleased to hear it. When one is away from home 
the first night is often a bad one. And you, M. Rubeck ? 
R. — Oh, I sleep badly — especially of late. 
P. {appearing to be deeply interested) — Really ? That is too 
bad. But a few weeks here will cure you, no doubt. 

R. {glancing at him) — Tell me, have you any patients who 
bathe at night ? 

P. {astonished) — At night? No, not that I know of. 
R. — In that case, some one must walk in the park at night ? 
P. {smiling, and shaking his head) — No, that would be against 
the rules. 
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M. {impatiently)— -Dear me, Rubeck, I told you this morning 
that you dreamed it. 

R. {dtyly)— Ah! I dreamed it ? Thanks! {Turning to the 
Proprietor) : Listen. I got up last night; I could not sleep; 
besides, I wanted to see what time it was. In looking out of 
the window, I saw below, between the trees, a white form. 

P. {with a smile) — And M. Rubeck declares that this form 
was clothed in a bathing peignoir ? 

R. — Or, at least, it resembled that. I could not distinguish 
it closely. At any rate, it was white. 

P. — Very strange ! Was it a man, or a woman ? 

R. — I certainly thought it was a woman; but behind it was 
another form, which was dark. One might have said that it 
was the shadow of the first. 

P. {struck) — Dark ? Black, perhaps ? 

R. — Yes, it seemed to be, 

P. {upon whom a light is dawning) — And it followed the white 
shadow closely, very closely ? 

R. — Yes, at a very short distance. 

P. — Good! I think I can explain this mystery. 

R. — Come, tell me what it was. 

M. {at the same time) — He did not dream it ? 

P. {suddenly lowering his voice \ with a gesture toward the right) 
— Hush! Look there, and speak softly just now! 
A lady t tall and slender, in a robe of white cashmere, followed by a 
deaconess in black, who had, about her neck, a silver cross sus- 
pended on a chain, appears at the corner of the hotel, and, cross- 
ing the park, goes toward a small pavilion 

R {rising from his chair slowly, involuntarily, with his eyes on 
the door of the pavilion, which is closed after them) — Who is that 
woman ? 

P. — A foreigner, who has rented that small pavilion. 

R. — Ah! a foreigner ? 

P. — To all appearances. At least, she arrived from some 
foreign country eight days ago. She never comes to the hotel. 

R. {in a firm tone, watching him) — It was she whom I saw last 
night in the park. 

P. — Probably. I thought so at once. 

R. — What is her name ? 

P. — It is " Madame de Satow and companion," on the reg- 
ster. I know no more. 
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R. (reflecting)— Satow ? Satow ? 

M. (with a mocking smile) — Do you know some one of that 
name, Rubeck ? Say ? 

R. (shaking his head)— No one. Satow ? That sounds like 
a Russian name, or at least a Slavonic name. ( To the Proprie- 
tor) : What language does she speak ? 

P. — When she talks to her companion it is in a tongue totally 
unknown to me. But, otherwise, she speaks the purest Nor- 
wegian. 

R. (impressed) — Norwegian ? You are sure ? 

P. — Absolutely sure. 

R. — You have heard her yourself ? 

P. — Yes; I have conversed with her many times. We have 
only exchanged a few words, because she is very non-commu- 
nicative, but— 

R. — But it was in Norwegian ? 

P. — In good Norwegian. Perhaps she has a slight Northern 
accent. 

R. {looking straight before him, mutters) — That also ? 

M. (a little troubled, and disagreeably impressed) — Perhaps she 
served you as a model some time, Rubeck ? Exert your mem- 
ory — 

R. (looking at her sharply) — A model ! 

M. (with a teasing smile)— Yes, in your youth. You must 
have posed innumerable models — at that time, of course. 

R. (in the same tone) — No, indeed, my little Madame Mala, I 
never had but one model— only one — for all my creations. 

P. — Alas! I must go. Because I see some one coming whom 
it were better not to provoke, especially in the presence of a 
lady. 

R. (looking in. the same direction) — The huntsman who is com- 
ing this way ? Who is he ? 

P. — M. Ulfheim, the proprietor of— 

R.— Ah! Ulfheim— 

P.— Surnamed the killer of bears. 

R. — I know of him. 

P. — Who does not ? He stops here once a year — on his way 
to hunt in the mountains. Excuse me (turns to go into the 
hotel). 

Voice of Ulfheim. — Wait, then, plague you! You always 
run away from me. 
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P. — Not at all, sir; I do not run away. {Ulfheim enters from 
the left) 

U. {approaching the proprietor brusquely) — Is this your manner 
of receiving guests ? You are off as though you had a fire at 
your heels. 

P. {tranquilly, without answering hint) — You came by the 
steamboat ? 

U. — {grumbling)— I have not had the pleasure of seeing a 
steamboat {Hands on his hips.) You know very well that I 
navigate in my own cutter. ( To his valet, who is leading two 
dogs) : You, Lars, look to your fellows; care for them well, but 
don't over- feed them. And you, too, put something into you 
{nrith a kick in his direction). Come! go to the devil. {The 
valet goes off, leading the dogs, and disappears behind the hotel ) 

P. — Will you go into the dining-room ? 

U. — To be surrounded by all those mouths and all those half- 
dead men ? No, thanks. 

P. — As you please. 

U. — Instead, let a maid prepare everything, as usual, plenty 
of meat and old wine. 

P. {interrupting) — I know, I know. {He enters the hotel) 

U. {looking at Rubeck and his wife a moment, then raising his 
hat) —Damn me ! but there is a clown strayed into fine company ! 

R. {looking up) — What did you say, sir ? 

U. {becoming more ceremonious) — It is, if I am not mistaken, 
Rubeck, the sculptor, himself, whom I have the honor to meet ? 

R. {bowing) — We have seen each other once or twice during 
the last autumn that I passed in the country. 

U. — Yes, but that was long ago. You were not famous, as 
you have become, they say, since then. A miserable hunter 
dared at that time approach you. 

R. {smiling) — And can still do so. I do not bite. 

M. {regarding Ulfheim with interest) — Do you really hunt 
bears, sir ? 

U. {seating himself at the next table) —Yes, Madame, bears 
especially. Nevertheless, I give a good reception to all game 
that comes to me: eagle, wolf or woman, moose or reindeer, 
provided I see fresh blood, rich and generous. {He draws a 
flask from his pocket and takes a draught. ) 

M. {who has not taken her eyes from him) — But your preference 
is for bears ? 
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U. — Yes, because, with a bear, I can use the knife when 
things get warm. {He smiles. ) 

M. — You are on your way to the mountains and forests 
where you hunt ? 

U. — I am going up on the mountain- tops; you have never 
been on the high plateaux, Madame ? 

M. — Never. 

U. — Death of my soul! You must come this summer. I 
will gladly take you with me, you and M. Rubeck. 

M. — Thank you. But Rubeck ha£ planned a sea voyage for 
this summer. 

R. — Along the coast and in the fjords. 

U.— Pooh! What inclination have you to suffocate in those 
devil's sewers? When one thinks — shut in and floundering in 
basins of salt water — ugh! it makes one sick. 

M. — You hear, Rubeck ? 

U. — No. Come, rather, with me to the heights. Above, 
there is neither constraint nor foulness. You cannot under- 
stand* what that means for me. With a little lady like — {He 
stops. The deaconess comes out of the pavilion and goes toward the 
hotel, which she enters. ) 

U. {looking aflet her) — Look at that blackbird. Whose fu- 
neral is it ? 

( The deaconess leaves the hotel, carrying milk and bread on a 
tray which she places on a table in front of the pavilion.) 

U. (laughing)— And with that they pretend to nourish men! 
Warm milk and soft bread. Ah ! you ought to see my dogs 
eat! Will you come ? 

M. {smiling toward her husband, and ruing) — I ask nothing 
better. 

U. {rising also) — You are a superior woman. Come with 
me. You shall see them crunch their bones with a fierce joy. 
It is a feast only to see them. Come, I will show you, and we 
will talk of a trip into the mountains. {He goes, turning the 
corner of the hotel; Maia follows. At the same moment the stranger 
comes out of the pavilion and sits down at the table. She lakes up 
the cup of milk, but stops at sight of Rubeck, whom she looks at with 
astonished eyes.) 

R. {watches her for some time gravely. He rises, goes a few 
steps toward her, stops, and says, in a choking voice) — I recognize 
you, Irene. 
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The Stranger (in a dull voice, putting down the cup) — Really, 
Arnold, you have discovered — 

R. (without answeting)— You recognize me also ? r 

S. — Oh! you are different! 

R.— Why different? 

S. — Because you are still alive. 

R. (not understanding) — Alive ? 

S. (after a moment) — Who was that other — who was seated 
near you at the table ? 

R. (with a little hesitation) — That was — my wife. 
* S. (shaking her head slowly) — Ah! very well, Arnold. Some 
one with whom I have nothing to do — 

R. (hesitating)— -No — certainly — 

S. — That you met when I was no longer alive. 

R. (regarding her more attentively) — When you were no longer 
— what do you mean, Irene ? 

Irene (without answering) —And the masterpiece ? Our crea- 
tion survives me in glory and honor — 

R. (smiling as if at a far-away memory) — Yes, our creation. 
We called it ours. 

I. —When I was alive, yes. 

R. (trying to give the situation a happier turn) — Ah, yes, Irene ! 
think of it: it is celebrated from one end of the world to the 
other. You have read that, I suppose ? 

I. (nodding) — And it has made you equally famous. Was 
not that your dream ? 

R. (moved, in a lower tone) — It is to you, Irene, that I owe 
all, everything. Thank you. 

I. (reflecting a moment, motionless) — If, at that time, Arnold, 
I had done my duty — 

R.— What? 

I. — I should have killed the child we created. 

R. — What are you saying ? Killed it ? 

I. (in a low voice)— Killed it before leaving you. Crushed it 
— reduced it to powder — 

R. (shaking his head teproachfully) — You could not have done 
it, Irene. You had not the heart. 

I. — It is true; at that time my heart was different 

R -But since ? 

I. — Since then I have killed it again and again; in broad day- 
light and in the shadow — killed it in hatred, anger, and in sorrow. 
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R. (advancing toward her, and speaking softly) — Irene, after 
many years, tell me at last: why did you go ? Why did you 
disappear without leaving a trace, so that I could not find you ? 

I. {slowly shaking her head) — Ah, Arnold! what good will it 
do to tell you — now that I am no more ? 

R — Was it through love of another ? 

I. — I had seen one who had no use for my love, or use for 
my life. 

R. (to turn the current of thought) — Hem ! Let us say no more 
of what is past — 

I. — No, no, speak no more of that other world, of a world 
which is no longer mine. 

R. — Where have you been, Irene? You escaped all my 
searches. 

I. — I gained the obscurity — when I saw the statue inundated 
with glory and light. 

R — Have you traveled ? 

I — Yes, I have visited all lands, all countries. 

R. (with interest) — And what have you done, Irene ? 

I. (glancing at him) — Wait a moment until I see. Ah! yes, 
I remember now. I have stood on a revolving platform in a 
concert hall. I have been a living picture. I made a great 
deal of money. That did not happen while with you: you had 
but little in those days — and then I have turned men's heads. 
Neither did that happen while with you; you had more resist- 
ance. 

R. (avoiding the question) — And then you married ? 

I. — Yes, one of them married me. 

R.— Who was it? 

I. — A South American — a diplomat of high rank. (She looks 
straight before her, with a smile which seems to turn her lips to 
stone.) I made him a fool, an idiot — incurably insane. That 
was amusing, you may believe — while it lasted. I could have 
laughed my soul out — if I had had a soul. 

R. — Where is he now ? 

I. — Somewhere in a cemetery, under a superb monument, 
with a ball of lead in his brain. 

R. — Killed by his own hand ? 

I. — Yes. He was bound to precede me. 

R. — You regret it, Irene ? 

I. (not understanding) — Regret what ? 
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It—Why— Mr. Satow! 

I. — His name was not Satow. 

R.— How is that? 

I. — That is the name of my second husband, a Russian. 

R. — And where is he, then ? 

I. — Far away, in the Ural — among his gold mines. 

R. — He spends his life there ? 

I. {shrugging her shoulders) — His life ? his life ? To tell the 
truth, I killed him, too. 

R. (starting)— Killed! 

I. — With a sharp dagger, which I always carry. 

R. — I do not believe you, Irene. 

I. (smiling sweetly) — You may believe me, Arnold. 

R. (with compassion) — Have you never had any children ? 

I.— Yes. 

R. — And where are they ? 

I. — I have killed them. 

R. (severely) — You are telling me more falsehoods. 

I. — I have killed them, I tell you — choked them without pity. 

R. (gravely ; sadly) — There is a hidden meaning behind your 
words. 

I.— What could it be ? 

R. — I believe I am the'only/me'tojinderstand that sense. 

I. — You ought to be the only one. 

R (tenth hands on the ladle, and watching Irene closely) — You 
have ties that are broken ? 

I. — That always happens when a young woman dies. 

R. — Oh! Irene, enough of senseless imaginings! You are 
living! 

I. {rising slowly from her chair, says, in a trembling voice) — I 
have been dead for many years. They came to take me. They 
bound my hands behind my back. They took me down into a 
sepulchre and closed the iron barriers, after having deadened 
the walls so that no one could hear the lamentations coming 
from the tomb. But, little by little, I began to revive among 
the dead. (She sits dozen.) 

R. (after a silence) — Do you believe "me guilty ? 

I.— Yes. 

R. — Guilty of what you call — your death ? 

I. — Guilty of that which made me die. ( Changing her tone 
to one of indifference.) Why do you remain standing, Arnold ? 
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R.— Shall I sit down ? 

I. — Yes, Have no fear of the cold: I believe that I am not 
yet entirely frozen. 

R. (drawing a chair to the table and sitting dwvn) — See, Irene, 
we are sitting together, as of old. 

I. — With a distance between us — always as of old. 

R. (drawing nearer) — It is not so this time. 

I.— Not so ? 

P- (in a peremptory tone) — That there was always a distance 
between us. 

I. — Is it not really so, Arnold ? 

R. (continuing) — Do you remember your answer, when I 
asked you to go with me to a foreign land ? 

I. — I raised tnree fingers in the air and promised to follow 
you to the end of the world, and to the end of life, and to serve 
you — 

R — As a model for my work — 

I. — As a slave. 

R. (moved) — And you served me truly. 

I. (with lofty, unreserved joy) — Yes, I served you with all my 
happy youth. 

R. (nodding, with a glance of gratitude) — You can say that in 
all truth. 

I. — I was prostrate at your feet, and I served you, Arnold 
(holding toward him her joined hands). But you — you ! 

R. (protesting) — I was never guilty toward you, Irene. 

I. — Yes; you were guilty toward that which was innate in 
the depths of my being. 

R. (recoiling) — Irene! 

I. — Yes, I gave myself to you without reserve (softly), and 
you would not accept the gift. 

R. (with insistance) — I was an artist, Irene. 

I. (in a mourn ful tone) — Precisely! 

R. — An artist before all. Sick with desire to create the great 
work of my life. (Plunging into memories ) It was to be called 
•' The Resurrection Day," and represent a young woman who 
awakes from the sleep of death. And this woman must have 
united in her everything of nobility, of pride and ideality that 
there was in the world. I found you. You had all that I 
wanted, and you entered so completely, so joyously into my 
plans! And you left your family, your home, for me. 
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1. — My whole childhood aroused itself to follow you. 

R. — It was that precisely which made you so precious to me 
> unique ! You became, in my eyes, a creature, half goddess, 
half saint, only to be touched lightly, reverently, in thought 
I was young then, Irene, and I had the superstitious idea that 
the least worldly desire I experienced for you profaned my soul 
and kept me from attaining the dreamed-of aim. There is 
truth in that; I believe it yet. 

I. (nodding, with a shade of raillery) — The work first — the liv- 
ing being afterward. 

R. — You may think as you will. But I was all for my mis- 
sion then. And in it I experienced such happiness! 

I. — And you came to the end of your mission, Arnold ? 

R. — Thanks to you, I came to the end of my mission. I 
wished to create a pure woman, such as she should awake on 
the Resurrection Day: not merely a presentiment of something 
new, incomplete, unknown, but after a long, dreamless sleep, 
full of a sacred joy at finding herself untransformed — she, the 
terrestial woman, in a region higher, freer, more radiant 
(Softly.) That is what I created. It is thy form that I gave 
her, Irene. 

I. (folding her hands on the table and leaning back in her chair) 
— And after that you had no more need of me — 

R. {with reproach in his voice) — Irene! 

I. — I was useless. 

R. — Dare you say that ? 

I. — You went in quest of some other ideal. 

R.— I did not find it 

I. — Nor other models, Arnold ? 

R. — You were not a model to me; you were the source even 
of my creation. 

I. (after a silence) — What poem have you created since ? 

R. — None since that day. I have exhausted myself with 
trifles, all sorts of modeling. 

I. — And your wife ? 

R. (interrupting violently) — Do not speak of her just now: it 
makes me ill! 

I. — Where are you going with her ? 

R. (in a tired way) — Probably to make a trip by boat, north- 
ward, along the coast. 

I. (regarding Mm with a scarcely perceptible smile) — Go, rather, 
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into the mountains. Mount as high as you can, always*, always 
higher, Arnold. 

R. {attentive) — You are going there ? 

I. — Have you the courage to meet me once more ? 

R. (hesitating, a prey to an inward struggle) — If we could 
meet! 

I. — Why can we not? (She glances at him and speaks softly, 
with clasped hands,) Come, Arnold, come! 

Mala, radiant with pleasure, turns the corner of the hotel and 
hurries toward the table where they are seated. 

M. (before taking in the situation) — Say what you will, Rubeck, 
I — (She stops at sight of Irene. ) Oh ! pardon me ! I see that 
you have made acquaintance. 

R. (shortly) — Renewed acquaintance. (Rising.) What were 
you going to say ? 

M. — Only that — you may do as you like, but I will not go 
with you in that dreadful boat. 

R.— Why not? 

M. — Because I want to visit the mountains and forests — 
there! (Pleading.) Let me, Rubeck. You shall see how 
good I will be afterwards. 

R. — Who put those ideas into your head ? 

M. — It was he, that terrible bear killer. You cannot imagine 
what wonders he has told me of the mountains and the life 
there! It is frightful, horrible, terrible, to judge from most 
of the tales that he relates; but I am nearly sure that he does 
not tell the truth — and yet, all the same, it is very attractive. 
Say, let us go with him, you know, just to see if what he says 
is true. Will you, Rubeck ? 

R. — Oh! I ask nothing better. Go into the mountains— as 
far as you please — and stay as long as you like, and I will go 
with you. 

M. — Oh! thank"you, thank you. May I tell the bear-killer ? 

R. — Tell him what you like. 

M. — Thanks, thanks. (She put out her hand.) Really, you 
are good to-day, Rubeck ! (She runs to the hotel and enters. At 
the same moment the door of the pavilion opens softly, and the dea- 
coness stands there unseen. ) 

R. (in a resolute tone, turning to Irene) — So we shall meet 
again, above. 
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I. (rising slowly)— Yea, certainly, we shall meet I have 
searched for you so long! 

R. — When did you begin to search for me, Irene ? 

I. (in a tone of bitter raillery) — Since I learned that, in the 
gift I had made you, I had given you, Arnold, that which does 
not pass away, which ought to remain inseparable from me. 

R. (nodding)— Yes, it is cruelly true! You gave me three 
or four years of your youth. 

I. — I gave you more than that, prodigal that I was. 

R. — Yes, Irene, you were prodigal. 

I. — But you have forgotten the most precious gift 

R. — The most precious gift ? What was that ? 

I. — I gave you my young and loving soul, and I have lived 
with a great void, without a soul. ( Watches him attentively. ) 
It was that which killed me, Arnold. ( The deaconess opens the 
door/or Irene to pass. ) 

R. (following her with his eyes) — Irene! 

CURTAIN. 

( To be concluded next issue. ) 
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MONSIEUR MAJESTY'S DINNER PARTY. 

By Alphonsk Daudet. 

MONSIEUR MAJESTfi, manufacturer of seltzer in the 
Quartier du Marais, has been to a little dinner with 
some friends, and he is walking home contentedly, humming 
a snatch of a tune as he goes. The big clock of Saint- Paul 
has just chimed two. •' How late it is," says Monsieur Majesty 
to himself, and he tries to quicken his pace; but the sidewalks 
are slippery, the streets are pitch-dark, and in this confounded 
quarter of old Paris — which dates back to the days when car- 
riages were a thing unknown — there are turnings, and twist- 
ings, and baffling street corners, and old-time hitching-posts to 
block the way, more than you could count. All these are 
hindrances to getting home in a hurry, especially when one 
has been to a dinner and the toasts are still ringing in one's 
ears. 

At last, however, Monsieur Majesty gets into his own street 
and stops before a great ornate house-portal, whose graven 
escutcheons have been neatly regilded and painted anew in 
gaudy colors. Under them you can read the legend : 

LATE MANSION OF THE DE NESMONDS 

MAJESTY, JR., 

MANUFACTURER OF SELTZER. 

He uses them for a trade-mark, those old blazonries of the 
De Nesmonds family, and he has had them blown in every one 
of his seltzer siphons, lithographed on his labels, and printed 
on his business letter-heads. 

After the entrance gate comes a great inner courtyard, and 
across it a huge old pile of fretted stones, curved balconies of 
wrought iron-work, stone galleries with columns, great high 
windows with gabled cornices, and finally, to crown it all, a 
bewildering mass of gables and dormer-windows, with broken 
stretches of tile between them that cut the roof like so many 
small turrets. Add to that a great stone portico, mildewed 
and worm-eaten, and a bit of vine which clings to the walls, as 
black and bare as they, and as meager and twisted as yonder 
long rope that dangles down from the crane in the garret win- 
dow — such is the old De Nesmond mansion. 
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By daylight the place looks less eerie. Words like * * Cashier's 
Office," "Warehouse," "Shop," "Packing-Rooms" burst 
staringly upon you in bright gilt letters from the old walls and 
give them life and a renewed lease of youth. Big, lumbering 
drays from the freight-stations block up the passage-way, and 
entry-clerks, with the pen jauntily set behind their ears, step 
out on the old stone portico to check off incoming goods. The 
courtyard is piled high with packing cases and hampers, straw 
and tarpaulins. You cannot but feel that you are in a bust- 
ling, thriving modern manufacturing establishment. 

But at night, when silence settles down over it all, and the 
frosty moonlight plays hide-and-seek with the shadows among 
the zig-zag lines of roof and gable, the old De Nesmond man- 
sion resumes its ancient, seignorial air. The fretted balconies 
look like lace- work, the courtyard grows wider, and the old 
stairs, with their fitful lights and shadows, seem the dim re- 
cesses of some cathedral, with their empty niches and vague, 
altar-like steps. 

That night in particular Monsieur Majesty finds something 
singularly grandiose and imposing about his dwelling. As he 
crosses the deserted courtyard the echo of his footfalls sends 
through him a curious thrill. The stairway seems hopelessly 
immense to him, and somewhat steeper to climb than usual. 
Once at the top of the first flight, he stops to take breath, and 
looks out of the window. Ah, what a thing it is to live in an 
historic house ! Monsieur Majesty is not a poet, by any means, 
not he; still, as he looks out over the fine old courtyard bathed 
in a flood of blue moonlight, as he gazes at the old-time baronial 
pile that seems to lie asleep, with all its turrets muffled in soft 
swathings of snow, Monsieur Majesty cannot help thinking of 
weird, unnatural things: " What if the old DeNesmonds should 
come back to life on a night like this, eh ? " 

Just here the stroke of a bell clangs out loudly on the still- 
ness. The great gate swings wide open, so suddenly that the 
lamp under the archway flickers in the wind of it and then 
goes out; and for a few minutes, in the shadow of the tall 
portal, there is a confused murmuring, and a rustle, and sub- 
dued whisperings. People are pushing and crowding to get 
in. Here are footmen, scores of them, and shiny coaches with 
great plate-glass windows that reflect the moonlight, sedan- 
chairs swinging in the light of the link boys' torches, that 
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gutter and flare in the draught from the entrance. In no time 
at all the courtyard becomes thronged. But at the portico 
steps the confusion ceases. People are alighting from their 
carriages. They exchange bows and enter, conversing, like 
people well acquainted with the house. Here and there under 
the portico there is a rustle of silken skirts and a click of sword- 
hilts. Nothing but fluffy heads, white with powder, nothing 
but clear little voices, sharp little bursts of laughter that leave 
no echo, and little, light footsteps. All these people seem old, 
oh, so old! It is a confused picture of age-dimmed eyes, sheen- 
less jewels, old-fashioned brocades that shine with a mellow 
lustre in the torchlight; and over it all a vapory mist of flying 
powder floats up from peruke and headdress each time that 
bows are exchanged— quaint little bows somewhat stiff and 
formal because of the perky court-swords and the balloon-like 
paniers. Before long the entire house seems inhabited. 
Torches appear at one window after another and ascend and 
descend the winding stairs, until even the lattices in the attics 
show each its small festal beacon. The whole of the old De 
Nesmond mansion is aglow, as if some ray of sunset were set- 
ting all its window-panes ablaze with light at once. 

" Good Heavens, they'll set the place afire! " says Monsieur 
Majesty. And, shaking off his stupor, he tries to bring his be- 
numbed legs to life, and hurries downstairs. In the courtyard 
the footmen have built a great fire, and Monsieur Majesty 
draws near and speaks to them. They do not answer him, but 
continue to converse among themselves, though not a sound 
comes from their lips and not a breath of vapor, although the 
night is icy cold. Monsieur Majesty is distinctly annoyed, but 
grows somewhat reassured when he sees that their bonfire, 
which flares up so brightly, is a fire of a new kind,— one that 
gives forth no heat at all ; that illumines, yet does not burn. 
So, much comforted, the good man crosses the threshold and 
enters his own warehouse. 

These warehouses on the ground floor must once have been 
gala drawing-rooms. Bits of tarnished gilding still glisten at 
every angle of them. Paintings of faun and dryad, nymph and 
triton sweep over the ceilings and around the mirrors, and float 
over the door lintels in vague tones, somewhat dim and faded, 
like memories of some bygone time. Unfortunately, there are 
no curtains, no furniture, JTothin^ in place of thwj but haiii ? 
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pers, boxes full of siphons with metal stoppers and the withered 
tendrils ot the old vine that crawls up behind the window- 
panes. Bat Monsieur Majestd, on entering, finds the place 
full of people and alive with light. He takes off his hat, but 
nobody seems to mind him in the least. The ladies, each 
hanging on the arm of some gallant, bridle and nod ceremo- 
niously in their satin pelisses. There is much walking about and 
gathering in groups that mingle for a moment and then dis- 
perse. Before a painted panel in the wall one little shadow, 
palsied and trembling, stops a moment: ** And to think that 
this was once I ! " she says, and looks smilingly at the painted 
figure— a slim Diana, once pink-and-white, with a horned 
crescent in her hair. 4 * Nesmond, come and look at your coat- 
of-arms!" a voice calls out, and everybody laughs at the De 
Nesmond arms bravely spread on a packing-case cover, with 
Majesty's name beneath. 

44 Ah, ha! ha! so there are 4 Majestds ' still in France, after 
all!" 

And so the mirth goes on, with tiny ripples of flute-like 
laughter, curved finger-tips and mincing mouths. 

Suddenly some one shrieks: 4 * Champagne! Champagne! " 

44 No, no, you're wrong. 1 ' 

44 But I say it is. Look at it. Come, countess, just one 
tiny glass." 

It is nothing more nor less than poor Monsieur Majesty's 
seltzer that they have mistaken for sparkling wine ! Of course, 
they find it a trifle lacking in bouquet; but — bah! it's tossed 
off bravely just the same, and as the poor little ghosts are not 
at all long-headed, the frothiness of the seltzer takes possession 
of them, and makes them dizzy, and sets their heels a-tingle. 
A couple of minuets are formed. The fiddlers, whom De 
Nesmond has brought in, tune up, and presently break into an 
air of Rameau's, that jigs along in triplets, vivacious, yet 
melancholy withal. And you should see the dear, dainty little 
old ladies turning slowly on tiptoe and bobbing down to the 
measure in stately curtsies. Their faded fineries have grown 
fresher, and so, too, the laced waistcoats, the brocaded coats, 
and the diamond-buckled shoes. Even the dingy painted 
panels seem to revive and gain color at the sound of the long* 
forgotten times. The old mirror, imbedded for two centuries 
in the wall, fcnows {hem also -the old-time airs— and, though 
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badly battered and chipped, it becomes suffused with a faint 
glow, and sends back to the dancers their own reflection, — a 
trifle obscured, as if softened by some regret In the midst of 
this scene Monsieur Majesty feels ill-at-ease. He makes him- 
self very small behind a packing case, and stares at it all, 
stupidly enough. 

Little by little day begins to break. Through the windows 
of the warehouse the white sky of morning begins to be faintly 
discernible. And as the light grows, the crowd begins to lose 
color and to merge into nothingness. Bye-and-bye Monsieur 
Majesty sees only the two little musicians, still fiddling away 
in their corner; and the daylight is beginning to blot them 
out, too. Out in the yard he can still see — but only vaguely 
now — a powdered headdress with its tiara of emeralds, and the 
twinkling brands of a burnt-out torch that one of the link boys 
has thrown to the pavement 

And they merge and confuse and blend with the shower of 
sparks from the whirring wheels of an early express-wagon 
that wakens the echoes as it rumbles in through' the open 
portal 
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MPAUL BOURGET has just re-published under one title the ten 
• literary studies brought out in 1883-5 in two series. " Essais de 
Psychologic Contemporaine " shows the delicate subtlety and sure touch 
of the author. He wishes " neither to discuss talent nor paint character," 
but proposes to hold a sort of inquest on French sensibility " as it is mani- 
fested in the works of the writers who were under the Second Empire, its 
most original representatives." He has used in this critique the same 
methods which has made him one of the most illustrious of French writers. 

The author of " Hell6 " has already published two interesting books: 
11 Avant 1* Amour " and " La Rancon," and it is to be hoped that the suc- 
cess ot this latter work will attract public attention to the first, which will 
not prove disappointing. As for " Helle\" the soul of a true woman lives 
in this book of Marcelle Tinayres*. 

It is always interesting to know what other people think of us, and. 
therefore, Paul de Rousiers' " La Vie Americaine " should be widely read 
on this side of the water. Here and elsewhere he has made an exhaustive 
study oi us, our education and society, and we leave it to readers ot the 
book to judge for themselves if he is correct in his conclusions. 

M. Anatola France always accomplishes his purposes, and all matter is 
docile to the least caprices of his will. He intends now to make " Clio, M 
the Historic Muse, beloved under the dainty veil in which he has clothed 
her. Is it really Clio, or has this ironic but charming author substituted 
some other muse? M. France puts his own impress upon everything he 
touches, and all his characters are rendered more interesting because they 
have passed through the imagination of the writer. The charm of this 
pretty book is further enhanced by Mucha*s illustrations. 

The serious and earnest work of M. Samuel Cornut is again seen in his 
" L'lnquiet," which contains one of those irresolute characters so often 
met with. Always discontented with himself, buffeted about by the 
wicked caprice ot an always deceptive destiny, the poor hero goes from 
bad to worse, and in the end revolts against a society where no one com- 
prehends him and in which, despite his most energetic efforts, success 
always slips away from him. The reader will especially like the tamJliar 
description ot evenings by the fireside* 
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For the last few years a great interest has been evinced toward the in- 
habitants of the Scandinavian peninsula, long neglected and regarded as 
Northern barbarians. The echo ot their political quarrels, and especially 
the brilliancy of their literature, has centered attention upon them and 
upon their intellectual culture. Such dramatists as Ibsen and Bjornson 
have merited and conquered a universal reputation, and now there are 
real pilgrimages made to the countries of the North where these geniuses 
were born. The public is, therefore, well disposed toward " Sue"dois et 
Norwggiens Chez Eux," by M. Guillardet, which is a study ot Northern 
manners and civilization. 

" La Demeure Enchantee," by Engine Vernon, is dedicated to M. Paul 
Adam. It is a series ot short stories containing the same characters. The 
book shows sincerity, and the style is good. 

M. V. Schroeder's >x>k, " Un Romancier Francais du XV1IK Siecle, 
I/Abbe* Prevost," will at once recall that of Henry Harrisse, pnblished 
two years ago, " L'AbW Provost," but the two books are unlike. That 
of Harrisse is documentary, while Schroeder's is literary, and one is the 
complement of the other. 

Among recent books published by ]. F. Taylor & Co., New York, is the 
50-volume D'Artagnan Edition ot the Romances of Alexander Dumas. 

" Tragedy, dramas, history, romance, comedy, travel,— you cast all of them In the 
furnace and mould of your brain, and you people the world of fiction with new crea- 
tions."— Dumas Fils. 

" Dumas," says George Saintsbury, the Academy critic, in his Essays 
on French Novelists, " has the faculty, as no other novelist has, of pre- 
senting rapid and brilliant dioramas of the picturesque aspects of history, 
animating them with human passion, and connecting them with dialogue 
matchless of its kind.' 1 

His stories, therefore, naturally form themselves into historical cycles, 
and picture and describe, in a manner unparalleled for its fascination and 
charm, the principal events in French history, from the reign of Henri II. 
down to the reign of Louis Philippe. The Duke ot Marlborough once said 
that he knew no English history but Shakespeare. What Shakespeare did 
for certain epochs in English history in his plays, Dumas has done almost 
as a whole, and with much greater fulness of detail, for the history of 
France. 

As to the historical accuracy ot Alexander Dumas, the opinion of the 
celebrated historical writer. Miss Pardoe, is ot importance. In her famous 
work on Louis XIV., referring to Louts XIV. et son Steele \ by Dumas, 
she says: 

" The fact that I did so employ the work of M. Dumas arose from the 
circumstance that, having carefully tested his narration in all its material 
features, and even in most of its details, with those of the contemporane- 
ous writers of the century, and never having found their accuracy fail in 
a single instance, I considered myself fully justified, after the close and 
unremitted study and research ot several months among the ponderous 
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tomes of the period upon which 1 was engaged, in availing myself of his 
more condensed and equally intelligible history." 

The reading public can, in the D'Artagnan Edition, obtain a complete 
English translation ot the best romances ot the greatest of all romantic 
writers. In the preparation a large amount of matter omitted in other 
editions has been supplied, and tor the first time these fascinating works 
are given in full, carefully and accurately rendered, and printed in clear 
and readable type, the work having been faithfully and carefully done by 
the University Press, Cambridge. It is presumable that the length ot 
some of the romances has been the reason tor the condensed form in which 
they appear in other editions. The matter restored is large and important, 
and absolutely necessary to the proper reading and understanding ot the 
stories; and all the stories in this edition are faithful and unabridged 
renderings of these masterpieces of Dumas, which form a collection of 
unrivaled historical romances, spanning French history for a period ot 
more than three centuries. 

An important feature ot this edition is a series ot introductory notes, 
written with special reference to the historical bearing of the stories. 
Each romance also contains a list ot characters, historical and imaginary, 
figuring in the work. 

Fourteen stories not in other editions are included, among which are to 
be specially noted " Olympe de Cl&ves," which deals with the early days 
of the reign of Louis XV. ; " The Brigands," a romance of the reign ot 
Don Carlos; " Ascanio," and " Ag&or de Mauleon." 

The illustrations, over one hundred and fifty in number, are full-page 
etchings and photogravures. 

Andrew Lang, in " Essays in Little," writing ot the almost unlimited 
knowledge possessed by Dumas, asks: 

" What did he not know ? His rapidity in reading must have been as 
remarkable as his pace with the pen. The past and present." he con- 
tinues, " are photographed imperishably on his brain; he knows the man- 
ners of all ages and all countries, the names of all the arms that men have 
used, all the garments they have worn, all the dishes they have tasted, all 
the terms of all professions, from swordsmanship to coach-building. Other 
authors have to wait and search for facts. Nothing stops Dumas; he 
knows and remembers everything. Hence his rapidity, his facility, his 
positive delight in labor; hence it came that he might be heard, like Dick- 
ens, laughing while he worked." 

" When I am ill, anxious, melancholy, tired, discouraged," said George 
Sand, " nothing helps me against moral and physical troubles like a book 
of Dumas." And Thackeray, Robert Louis Stevenson, Henry Kingsley, 
and many other writers have paid honor to the genius of Dumas, the most 
entertaining novelist of the nineteenth century. 

It, as Taine states, " Balzac is the greatest document-shop we have on 
human nature," Dumas, among the romancists, is certainly the greatest 
document-shop on human history. Tne success of the dramatisation of 
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" The Three Musketeers " testifies eloquently to the lasting love ot man- 
kind for the romantic in history. 

*' That gallant dream 
Which old Dumas— the gentle, the humane, 
The seven-and-seventy times to be forgiven! 
Dreamed for a blessing to the race, 
The immortal Musketeers." 

—William Ernest Henly. 

A novel and valuable collection ot newspaper clippings has just been 
arranged for by the Hon. Ferdinand W. Peck, United States Commissioner- 
General to the Paris Exposition, through Burrelle's Press Clipping Bureau. 
Newspaper comment and descriptions concerning expositions have at all 
times been of first importance to the officials in charge. 

It was Mr. Peck's idea to give the heads ot his departments the benefit 
of these newspaper articles as soon as they were put in print, and at the 
same time preserve them as a history. He consulted with Mr. Prank A. 
Burrelle, president of the Burrelle Press Clipping Bureau, and the latter 
suggested a unique system which solves what seemed an impossible prob- 
lem. 

There are thirty-two departments under the United States Commissioner- 
(reneraL Under the old system that number of scrap-books would have 
been required in Paris to carry the clippings in classified form, involving 
the employment of a large force, both at this end and the other. 

Mr. Burrelle substituted what he calls a " loose leaf " system. As a 
result, Mr. Peck, when he sailed on the 21st of February, carried with 
him a single binder instead of thirty-two huge books. In this binder 
there was practically everything that had been published up to date. 

The clippings were carefully sorted and pasted on loose leaves, arranged 
according to deportments. At the end of each week a similar consign- 
ment of leaves, properly paged, will be sent to Paris by the Burrelle 
Bureau. All that will have to be done on the other side will be to insert 
the leaves in the binder under the proper department headings. Each 
binder is designed to hold 300 leaves. As that number accumulates under 
any one department they will be taken out and bound in permanent form. 
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ADAH REHAN, 

Who will return to the stage March /*, in old comedies % under the 
directum of Klaw 6* Brlanger, 
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EUROPE 



& DE POTTER'S 
High-Class Tours. 

Established 1879. 

All parts of Central Europe (with and without 
Italy) ; British Isles; Norway, North Cape, 
Russia, etc. Various and well-matured itiner- 
aries. Superior conductors. Inclusive cost. 
Several parties in May, June, July, August. 
Also special tours to the Paris Exposition, 
with optional short tours to Oberammergau, 
Switzerland, Rhine, England, etc., etc 

" OLD WORLD TOURIST GUIDE." 

ILLUSTRATE!). FSEE. 

A. OE POTTER, 

45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



PARIS 



THE BERLITZ SCHOOLS OF LAN6UA6ES 

Madison Square, 1122 Broadway 
NEW YORK 

Brooklyn, Boston. Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 

London, Paris, Berlin, and every large city 

in America and Europe. 

...79 SCHOOLS IN ALL... 

Trial Lessons free of charge. Native teachers only. 

Send for Circulars. 



For self-instruction or schools, the following books 
are highly recommended : 

French With or Without Master, a vols, each, $1 .00 
Oermaa With or Without Master, - - 1.00 
Spanish With or Without Master, a vols, each, 1 .00 
A Practical Smattering of Spanish, - - 30c. 

Discount to Dealers. 
BERLITZ & CO., Madisoa Square, NEW YORK 
Please mention The Pabisiah when writing to Advertisers. 
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" It's all in the Lens" 

The most popular Camera of the day is the 

LONG FOCUS KOROM 



During the past few months the orders for this Cam- 
era have increased greatly. It appeals to both the 
amateur and skilled photographer, and is worthy of 
examination by all who care for this most interest- 
ing art. 



Among 

Its 

Advantages 



It has a Double-Uiding Front Con- 
It has Double Swing Back Back 
and Pinion. 

Reversible 



The Baek is -_—_ _„ 

Korona Shutter 
Time Bulb and Instantaneous 

Exposure 

IVrite/br Catalogue and full particulars. 



Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

"Not in the Trust.' 9 



COGSWELL'S SEA-SHELL TINT. 



•V** 



A finger-nail poli&h which 
imparts a delicate tint and 
gloss to the nails. To be 
applied with a camel's hair 
brush. The nails retain this 
polish for several days. 

Mailed to any part of the 
world. 

Price 50 cents per bottle. 
Address 

E N. COGSWELL, 
411, \\U BROADWAY, 

ST. JAMBS BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 



Vlesse mention Tm Pasisxax when writing to Advertisers* 
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ENTRANCE TO THE BOIS. 
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MORNING— BY DUPRE. 
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Thirty-Sixth Annual Statement 



OP 



The 



TRAVELERS 



INSURANCE COriPANY, 

Hartford, Conn., Jan. i, 1900 



Chartered 1863. (Stock.) 

Life and Accident Insurance. 



PAID-UP CAPITAL - $1,000,000 

STATISTICS TO DATE. 
LIFE DEPARTflENT. 

Life Insurance in force $100,334,554.00 

Few Life Insuranoe written in 1899 17,165,686*00 

iMwranM on Instalment plan at commuted value. 
Betnrned to Policy-holders in 1899 1,522,417.06 

Betnrned to Policy-holders since 1864 16,039,380.95 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 



ffumber Accident Claims paid in 1899 
Whole V umber Accident Claims paid, 
Betnrned to Policy-holders in 1899 
Betnrned to Policy-holders since 1864 

TOTALS. 

Betnrned to Policy-holders in 1899 
Betnrned to Policy-holders oinoe 1864 



15,386.00 

339,636.00 

1,227.977.34 

23,695,539.94 



2)750 394.40 
39,734,920.89 



Assets. 

Real Estate $2,049,332.73 

Cash on hand and in Bank 1,810,369.96 

Loans on bond and mortgage 

real estate 5,981,843.53 

Interest accrued bnt not due. . . 345.983.39 
Loans on collateral security . . . 1,497,175-51 
Loans on this Company's Pol- 
icies 1,305.307.37 

Deferred Life Premiums 340,997.04 

Premiums due and unreported 

on Life Policies «57,449 36 

Government Bonds 789,016.96 

County and municipal bonds. . . 3,114,097.64 

Railroad stocks and bonds 7,819,225. 19 

Bank stocks 1,358,674.00 

Other stocks and bonds 1,388,350.00 



Total Assets. 



$27,7*1,511.5* 



Liabilities. 

Reserve i% per cent., Life De- 
partment $20,406,734.00 

Reserve for Re-insurance, Acci- 
dent Department 1,500,369.23 

Present value Instalment Life 
Policies.. 783,193.00 

Reserve for claims against Em- 
ployers 586.530.36 

Losses in process of adjustment 210,833 02 

Life Preminms paid in advance 33,178.11 

Special Reserve for unpaid 
taxes, rents, etc 110,000.00 

Special Reserve, Liability De- 
partment 100,000.00 



Total Liabilities. 



2J.719,S27.*i 

Excess Security to Policy- 
holders 4,I2C,*K.«I 

Surplus $J.I20,6Uf5 



JAMES G. BATTERSON, Preaident 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Prea. JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary 

H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary E. V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agenciea 

J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuater 
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THE 



Power Multiplying Engine Co. 

OF NEW YORK. 

Air Under Natural Conditions the Greatest of all Powers for all Purposes. 



CAPITALIZATION, $2,000,000 
100,000 SHARES AT $20 EACH 
FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE 



OFFICERS : 

THOMAS A. EDISON, Jr., President. 

WILLIAM HOLZER, Vicb-Prbsidknt. 
(For over xo yean Superintendent of Thomas A. Edison Blectric Light Co., Menlo Park). 

JOHN A. THOMPSON, TREASURER. 

HENRY L. PRENTICE, Secretary. 

C. H. GOEBEL, General Manager. 

This company owns all the inventions for the production of unlimited power at 
comparatively no cost by the use of air under its natural conditions, making it as 
cheap as water power, which costs nothing if used at the side of a running stream 
and the principle on which the company operates has been favorably reported upon 
by W. Barnet Levan, M. E., Member of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barton H. Jenks, M. E., Thos. Shaw and many other Scientists and Mechanical 
Engineers. 

A SMALL AMOUNT OF STOCK WILL BE OFFERED AT 
$5,00 PER SHARE. PAR VALUE $20.00. 

The price of stock will be advanced to par immediately after the commercial 
plant is completed. 

For statement and full information, call or address : 

| Prentice Investment Company of New York, f 

Edison Building, 44 Broad Street, New York. 

$ Telephone, No. J7*4 Broad. Cable Address, " PRENTICE." 

m LIBBER'S CODE. 
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Coppef ShafeS Largest Divides*!* Safest Investment 

BOSTON & TEXAS 
COPPER COMPANY 

CAPITAL STOCK, $2^00,000 

250,0000 Shares* Full Paid and Non-Assessable 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 



GEORGE W. RUSSELL, ist Vice-President 
Paper Manufacturer, Boston, Mass. 



Hon. EMERY M. LOW, President 

Manufacturer (Mayor), Brockton, Mass. 

JAS. M. WHEATON, Secretary EDW. B. ROBINS, Treasurer 

F. M. SPAULDING, 2d Vice-President and General Manager 



Stiujcan CXough, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. F. M. Spauumng, Boston, Mass. 

C. T. Crosby, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

H. F. Barnes, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

John A. Suwjvan, Counsellor* at-Law, Boston 
Chas. O. BrighTman, Contractor and Builder, New Bedford, Mass. 
Preston R. Mansfield, Treasurer Abbott Manufacturing Co., Dedham, Mass. 

Hon. Geo. D. Aldbn, Boston, Mass. 

E. A. Smith, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. 



The Company owns over twelve thousand acres of rich copper 
land in Texas, opened, tested, developed, and Now Being 
Operated. Millions of tons of copper-bearing clay and marl 
running from five to ten per cent., and large quantities of ore 
carrying from fifty to seventy per cent, copper in sight. 
Cheaply mined and treated, favorable climate, cheap fuel and 
ample water. Stated by geologists, chemists, experts and 
engineers to be one of the greatest and best in the world. 
Amount of land, quantity and quality of ore, cheapness of 
mining and treatment, the increasing demand and profit in 
producing copper considered, the Boston & Texas Copper 
Company possesses unequalled advantages and affords the 
best kind of an investment. 

Prospectus, engineers' reports, assays and full information will be furnished on application 
limited amount of stock only, full paid and non-assessable, by immediate application. 

BOSTON & TEXAS COPPER COMPANY 

OR Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

HENRY SELIGMAN &CO., Bankers 

52 Broadway, New York Qty Send for sixty page Illustrated Book on Copper, free 
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The 

Galifornia 

Limited 

"Will take you from 
Chicago to Los Angeles 
in only 2^ days; 
66 hours. 

Pullmans, Dining Car, 
Buffet-Smoking Car (with 
Barber Shop), 
Observation Car (with 
Ladies' Parlor), 
Vestibuled and electric- 
lighted throughout. 

Tour times a week 

Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays 
from Chicago, beginning 
November 7. 

\ Santa Fe Route 

B. P. BURNETT, Gen'l Hast. Pass. Art. 

The Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe Railway 

377 Broadway, New York 
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60. 



HAWAII, 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 

JAPAN AND CHINA, 



Via the shortest transcontinental route — 
The New York Central connecting directly 
with every line across this continent — the 
great through-car line between the East and 
the West Complete information from New 
York Central Ticket Agents. 



For a copy of the " Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel," send a z-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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The Leonard Sofa Bed 

A luxurious Sofa, Couch length, instantly convertible into 
a large, soft, hair mattress bed, with large drawer for 
bedding. 20 pounds of pure hair and 100 finely tempered 
steel springs in every one. 10 styles. $28.00 to $65.00. 
Equally luxurious and serviceable. Freight prepaid. 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. Catalogues free. 

THE LEONARD SOFA BED CO., 415 Erie St., Cleveland, O. 



I Know Your Typewriter 



Sometimes seeds repairs^. 

~. I Repair, Sell, Rest 



D. S. GORMAN, Typewriter Dealer. 

7P NASSAU STREET, --- NEW YORK. 



H W II ^sj^r H VI Hi H H H H II um, or other drug habit 
a Trial Treatment, Free of Charge, of the most remarkable remedy ever discovered. Con- 
tains Great Vital Prtaelple heretofore unknown. Refractory Caeos solicited. Confiden- 
tial correspondence invited from all, especially Physician*. ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 
BROADWAY. NEW YORK. ^ ■■■•■-■.— — — _^-^— — — — 



MARRIA6E C yit UUUL I States and Canada, 
mailed free. Box 636, Sioux Palls, South Dakota. 



DIVORCE ' The L"" of United 



Locomotor Ataxia conquer 

ed at last. Doctors pussled. 

Specialists amazed at recov- 

r ery of patients thought in- 

LOOD AHD NERVE FOOD. 

Advice and proof of cures free. 

DR. CHASE, *«4 M. letfc St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




Wonders of SSSSS 

_ _ - _ secret power; riob- 

Hypnotism grgg 

can learn and exert a magto influence over others, cure 
diseases and bad habits, and give the finest parlor enter- 
tainment ever witnessed. Write today. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OP SCIENCE, Pest g, Rochester. N. Y. 
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THJ3 PHONOHARP 

It's a new musical instrument— a simplified either. Aa 
an accompaniment for the voice, the Pheaeaars -cannot T>e 
equalled. The quality of tone is marvellously pore, and 
when used in connection with the piano, violin, mandolin 
or other instruments, effects are produced that cannot be 
accomplished by any other style of harp. No teacher 
required. Free instructions go with each instrument. 
Sent neatly packed with six pieces of music, instructions, 
pick and key on receipt of $2.00. Send for circular. 

W. L. HINCKLEY, Qnlncy, lll.fl 



TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 

ISi IfcMon ft., K«w Yotk, Mil sll mak« snd«r kstf jrta. Den'tbsy 
stion wrltfe* taem for saptriadkei advk» aad prisM. InhsMM. 
Ibumbm *o& for mImMob. SMppe* for trial. Oaarsatosi tnle&M. 

DMlmmppUid. 8f.pftf«lUMtMted«talogMfTM. 



Hq Automatic Clock 

and Calendar which requires 
winding but six times a year, 
is the clock you want. It will 
give you no end of comfort 
and satisfaction and at small 
expense. This is but one of 
the many styles we manufac- 
ture. Our clocks are stronger, 
wear longer, run longer, and 
keep better time than the or- 
dinary eight-day clock ; also 
Tile, Frying- Paa, Program 
and Electric Clocks. 

Catalogue No. 609 

will tell you everything. 

Tie Phitiii boa tonvnar Cs. 

Dept. 60, 49 Dey St, N.Y. CHy. 
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SrtuiAL ntfcwiuw ui-i-tti. iV^Tu'r^V." Wni »t^ «• 

leileres tuertMrS chart, which can be adjosted to any violin 
without changing the instrument and will prove a valuable 
guide to beginners, and we will also allow the Instrument to be 
returned after b days' trial if not found entirely satisfactory In 
every respect. SatUfkeilea gaaraatced er ■•»•/ rstasesja ML 

Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICAGO, ILL 

■OIBUCK a CO. srs t asr— g kly ienskls.-MMsr.) 
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THE PETIT TRIANOW. 



EVERY ONE MAY NOW ORINK TEA 

mnin conquered at last 



NitrlflHS 



The Greatest dis- 
covery of the edge 




HTTE is Pure Tea of the best 
les, treated by a process which 
[if ies the Tannin without destroying 
qualities of the Tea* TEA-ETTE 
ilt of careful scientific research* It 
stion, Beautifies the Complexion, 
p and Strengthens the Nervous 

It is rapidly finding its way into 
families* who recognize the evil 

Tannin on the Lining Membrane 
wnach. TEA-ETTE is the Purest 
le Market* If your grocer has not 
led it in his stock* ask him to get 
>stal addressed to the 

YAL TEA-ETTE CO., 

«st Market, Brooklyn, N. Y„ will bring J 
Please mention The Pakistan when writing to Advertisers. 
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Big dinner last night? 
It was, indeed. 
Plenty to drink, too ? 
Well, I should say so. 
Headache in consequence ? 
Oh, no. 

How do you manage it? 
RIPANS TABULE. 
Will that do ft? 
Every time. 



"SPORTS." 



WANTED.-A case of bad health that RIPANS will not benefit. They banish pain and pro- 
ton* life. One gives relief. Note the word RIP-ANS on the package and accept no substitute. 
R-I'P'A'N'8. 10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drag store. Ten samples and one thousand testi- 
monials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
8t, New York. 
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Hartshorn 
Sbade'Roller 




The only Shade Roller 

that can be depended upon 

to work right at all times 




See that you get the GENUINE 

with above autograph on 

label. Accept no other. 
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_ Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 




Artistic 
Portraiture 
in all 
its 
Branches 




Studio : 
770 Broadway 
Cor. 9th St. 
New York 



The Leading 
Photographer 



Attention Is called U 
to the 



Established 
185J 



Barotype" 
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Cutelix Cleans and Cures. 

For the Skin there is no 
cleansing agent so perfect as 
CUTELIX. It not only cleans 
but heals all injuries, and 
cures eruptions and diseases. 

For the Teeth and Gums 
CUTELIX answers every need. 

For the Scalp and Hair 
CUTELIX brings a grateful, 
cleansing, curative and stimu- 
lating power that makes its 
use a constant joy. 

Sold by druggists at twenty-five cents per bottle, or sent by ex- 
press on receipt of thirty cents. 

CUTELIX CO., 253 Broadway, New York. 



SOFT SILAY. (Bears, Roebuck A 00. are thoroughly reliable.— Editor. ) 

Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Chicago. HI! 
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LA NOUVELLE REVUE 

Devoted to Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Economics. 



ad Director, MMB. JULIETTE ADAM. 

Pasttsked the 1st and 15ta of each math. 
Established 1879. 



Subscriptions 
Twelve months, 
Six months, - 
Three months, - 



America. 

6a francs. 

- 33 francs. 

17 francs. 



28 RUB DB RICHELIEU, 
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A GREAT number of Americans, evidently with little knowledge 
- of France, or of what is, properly speaking, French litera- 
ture, measure everything French by what they have pleased 
to learn of the lower status of French life on the Boulevards, where 
they have gone to see "the sights " on a hasty visit to Paris, the 
great Art and Literary centre of the world. They lose 
sight of the fact that among the classics France numbers a large per- 
centage of the greatest literary works, and that of the writers of the 
France of to-day there is an equal average of the greatest living 
authors. 

This is the class of writers represented by The Parisian 
Magazine, whose educational work in putting before the American 
public something French which is truer to France, and to a high 
degree more elevating than the caft chaniant, is appreciated by its 
many readers. In a word, The Parisian gives a correct impres- 
sion of the tide of ideas in France, and is of a character to dispel 
the often misconstrued meaning placed upon the word " French," 
which to some minds seems to be a synonym ot everything light, 
frivolous or worse. 

No writing with a doubtful moral ever appears in The 
Parisian, yet there is never lacking that element of chic; the subtle 
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makes these writings always entertaining and delightful reading. 

The Parisian is an indispensable guide to the student of 
French literature, and should find a place in every intellectual 
home, and upon the tables of every literary society. 
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Until this magazine appeared the great mass of current French literature was 
unknown to American readers, who could not reach it even if they would do so. Two 
periodicals have brought the best of English literature of the day to the American public, 
and The Parisian proposes to do for French literature the same friendly act.— 
New York Sun. 

Has a wholesome and serious aspect, and possesses an agreeable variety. — Evening 
Post 

The Parisian is a decided success, and occupies an entirely new field. It is a publi- 
cation which keeps abreast with current French literature. The translations are all well 
done, and in addition The Parisian is profusely illustrated. — New York Times. 

A very attractive publication, and should be welcomed, especially by those who 
appreciate French wit and literary workmanship. — World. 

The Parisian Magazine comes to us lavishly . illustrated and filled with attractive 
and valuable papers. Those who do not know this bright magazine ought to seek an 
introduction via a newstand. — Mail and Express. 

Its fiction and illustrated articles are worthy of the most pretentious periodicals. — 
Philadelphia Call 

The Parisian should prove a decided acquisition to the ranks of the best current 
literature. — Boston Ideas. 

This magazine occupies a unique niche in the literature of the day. — Rochester 
Post-Express. 

Is handsomely illustrated and ably edited. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

It gives the true French flavor in its fiction, which is graceful and light It 
presents the French point of view on many important points of politics and history, 
and it touches upon subjects of live interest. Those who have visited and those who 
intend to visit the French capital will find much to please them in the pages of The 
Parisian. — Hartford Post 

The Parisian steadily improves in interest, and may be regarded as having fully 
taken its place among the established monthlies. It has absorbed the widely known 
periodical called "Romance." Both text and pictures of The Parisian are of a high 
order.— Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Is highly interesting, handsomely printed, and edited with care.— New York Press. 

The Parisian has been making steady advances, and is rapidly establishing a strong 
clientele.— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

The Parisian, of New York, does not belie its name in chic and appearance. — The 
Quartier-Latin, Paris, France. 

The Parisian, that novel, varied, and altogether delightful magazine. — Montreal 
Herald. 

Those interested in Continental literature should not miss The Parisian. It is 
made up of freshly-translated articles, of a high character, from European literature.— 
Buffalo Express. 

The Parisian is a magazine of the first class-, and is becoming widely popular m 
America as a disseminator in English of contemporaneous articles from the leading 
French periodicals. — Boston Courier. 
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THE PARISIAN. 

Vol. 8. APRIL, 1900. No. 4. 

GEORGES DE FEURE. 

From the Figaro Illustrb. 
( With Illustrations by De Feure.) 

AMONG all the 
various tenden- 
cies which distinguish 
the young, contem- 
porary French 
school, that evi- 
denced in the work 
of Georges de Feure 
has long since at- 
tracted the attention 
— not to say the ad- 
miration — of the dis- 
criminating public, 
by its ingenious fac- 
ulty of invention, its 
brilliant technique, 
and the puissant im- 
aginativeness of the 
artist. M. de Feure' s 
Muse is a quaint, 

somewhat tortured and maladive goddess, and one that shrinks 
instinctively from that choice of subjects which is so 
pleasing to the multitude and so much affected by second-rate 
painters. This is not saying that De Feure may not yet some 
day be generally understood and appreciated; but, like all 
resolute venturers into unexplored paths, he has worried little 
to win the general public's approbation. Instead of lowering 
himself to the level of the masses, he has waited for them to 
come to an appreciation of him, and in so doing he has done 
well. 
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where he creates in obedience to his inner artist's Ego, is a 
different realm entirely. Apart from his interesting labors 
as a decorator, he has worked also as a painter, and it is in this 
light that we propose to study him, if, indeed, words be ad- 
equate to express the curious world of visions that his art 
evokes, and potent enough to penetrate into the inner shrine 
of an imagination so powerful and yet so tortured as his. I 

What, then, is the essence of M. de Feure's art ? It seems 
always possible to stamp, and in a measure to characterize, the 
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work of most of the masters who have eternalized their dreams 
in Form of one kind or another. Thus Michaelangelo is for 
us the incarnation of passion and tumult, Puvis de Chavannes 
the symbol of supreme harmony of line, and Delacroix the 
synonym of voluptuous form and color. One may define M. 
de Feure's inspiration by calling it diabolical, and saying that 
it finds its raison d'itre in the artistic expression of perversity 
and evil. Having set this ideal before him, we shall see with 
what sensitiveness and strength he has been able to make it 
real. First, however, let us cast a backward glance and inquire 
who M. de Feure's precursors may have been — and this with- 
out any prejudice whatsoever to him, for he will not the less 
remain the singer of a new and very individual note in 
aesthetics. 

De Feure's masters, his precursors, are few in number. One 
of them undoubtedly is that painter of Giotto's school — Orcagna, 
according to some; Lorenzetti, others would have it — who 
painted the fresco on the walls of Pisa's Campo Santo, those 
inferno-scenes which speak so horribly to the imagination; 
then, again, there is the Fleming, Hieronymus Bosch. One 
has but to compare Bosch's " Outraged Christ, 1 ' in the Ghent 
Museum, with De Feure's frontispiece to Marcel Schwob's 
' ' Porte des Reves " to establish a kinship of inspiration. An- 
other painter who may well have exercised a profound influ- 
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ence over his talent — De Feure himself admits the fact — was 
Quentin Matsys, whose * 4 Herodias," in the Antwerp gallery, 
gloats with such joyful cruelty over the severed head of St. 
John. M. de Feure says, — and he is not wrong in thinking so, 
— that Quentin Matsys is the only Fleming who has felt and 
expressed the hidden phases of women's souls. 

De Feure assuredly belongs in the train of those artists who 
have thrown open to us the doors of Gehenna and shown us its 
awful nightmares; but, startling as are the deviltries of 
Orcagna, of Breughel, or of Bosch, perverse and wicked as 
seem the dreams of Quentin Matsys' figures, they are but pale, 
chaste children's- visions compared to certain hallucinations of 
De Feure. Our modern art-epoch has been enriched by a 
series of new perceptions and novel sensations, such as are so 
admirably delineated by Baudelaire, De Quincey, and Edgar 
Poe. M. de Feure's childhood was suckled at these founts, and 
one can almost trace in his works the taint of morbid suffering, 
the sombre-hued melancholy of De Quincey. 

One of the works in which De Feure's fancy shines forth in 
all its grandeur is the frontispiece to Schwob's •* Porte des 
RSves," a curious fusion of the ideal and the real, of Beauty 
cheek-by-jowl with positive Ugliness, of lilies bedabbled with 
earth. How beautifully pure is his mysterious princess, who 
gazes at her own reflection in the hand-glass, while about her 
play the grinning visages of fiends, of witches, and wizards, 
treading the infernal measures of some demoniac revel! Very 
often in the midst of one of these sombre visions that he ren- 
ders with all of a master's artistry, he will show us some 
chaste, white idyll of flowers and virgins' faces, low, level 
horizons, and the shores of some dream-world's Ultima Thule. 
One may not look over this painter's works without feeling at 
once the dual inspiration that gives them birth : a fusion, or, 
rather, a close juxtaposition, of the purely Ideal and the per- 
versely Real. It is to this war of two conflicting elements that 
De Feure owes his discovery of new things in art. 

It were difficult to interpret in a more decorative sense flow- 
ers, foliage and trees than does De Feure. And yet with his 
prodigality of detail not once does he lose sight of the central 
figure of his compositions, to whom one's attention is always 
most forcibly drawn through the maze of complex ornamenta- 
tion traced by the artist's brush, or pencil, or graver. In an- 
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other picture which he calls §l Spleenetique," a woman of a 
strange and morbid beauty sits alone on a terrace among the 
russet foliage of autumn. Her eyes are fixed upon the waver- 
ing line of the horizon, and the whole picture seems but half- 
seen through a mist of melancholy and unreality. For M. de 
Feure has brought into his art that same indefinable something 
that forms the chief charm in the writings of Baudelaire, and 
that no painter — excepting, perhaps, Aubrey Beardsley, in 
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•• Marguerite," show the same exquisite 
color. His painting is not of the doughy, painty kind; it has 
the delicacy that makes us stop before the makers of the Italian 
Renaissance, Benozzo Gozzoli or Fra Lippo Lippi. From 
them, too, he has taken his unimpeachable drawing and that 
elegance of line that bespeaks the master. 

One has but to cast a glance over M. de Feure's work in its 
entirety to be struck by the importance which he accords to 
Woman. De Feure is a painter of Women. But he has not 
been content with merly placing her in the frame that is hers 
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by right; he has not only painted pretty dolls, as charming as 
they are vapid and insignificant; not only has his artistic per- 
ception grasped the enchantress whose physical beauty subdues 
and attracts; but he has done more than that — he has drawn 
aside the veil and shown us Woman's soul in all its varied aspects. 

M. de Feure tried, not long ago, to portray his favorite type 
of woman (as he sees her, she is generally the unconscious 
instrument of evil, who does harm, often involuntarily) in 
another branch of art, in literature. His play, " The Palace 
of Silence," vaguely suggests Maurice Maeterlinck; but De 
Feure has embodied in the book still more of that subtle, elu- 
sive element of terror which Edgar Poe handled so poignantly 
in tales like the 44 Mask of the Red Death " and 4i The Fall of 
the House of Usher." It is not, however, with De Feure in 
his literature that we have to deal, except that it might be 
said to be a sort of paraphrase of many of his decorative art 
works. 

We have already said that M. de Feure* s art-life was a hymn 
to Woman. In his canvases he has chanted her name in every 
key of passion and pain and hopeless despair; he has shown 
her, now adorned with her purest and brightest graces, now 
decked out in her most seductive arts of evil. But a still 
greater field is that in which he has carried his love for his 
subject of late : that of industrial art 
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Georges de Feure's effort in Applied Art will be to create 
for his enchantress surroundings to conform with her tastes 
and her beauty. This modern movement toward applying art 
to industrial ends is not exclusively French. It owes its birth 
to William Morris, the great English craftsman, who began his 
work some thirty years ago, and only three years since died, in 
the full light of his glory. Jean Lahor was the French apostle 
of the New Idea, and it is to his writings and lectures that the 
French public owes its acquaintance with Morris. Jean Dampt, 
in furniture; Victor Prouv6, in stamped leather; Aubert, in 
wall papers; Delaherche, Dalpayrat, Bigot or Glatigny, in 
ceramic art, have all contributed their efforts to the cause. 
With a view similar to those which actuated these men, M. de 
Feure is now engaged upon a long and arduous task. What 
he is seeking for is a style of interior decoration which shall be 
perfectly in harmony with the woman of to-day and thoroughly 
representative of her. And his work in this line promises to 
be most interesting. His new departure is the outcome of his 
earlier studies. While he was analyzing the elegant art of the 
eighteenth century he noted the profound rapport that existed 
between the woman of that period and her surroundings, as 
exemplified in such paintings of interiors as Mareau the 
younger and Cochin did, and so he became aware that the 
woman of our present day had need of a stage-setting in accord 
with her toilettes and her tastes. It is not necessary, he thinks, 
to imitate either the fashions of a bygone time or the ideas of 
foreign artists, and he strives to keep at an equal distance from 
both these dangers. One sole motive actuates his present 
labor, and that is to create a decorative art that shall be per- 
sonal and utilitarian as well; one that shall be artistic in all the 
best he can put into it, and, at the same time, adapted to the 
needs of modern life, which it shall mirror and represent. 
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GONTRAN'S ENCHANTRESS. 

By L£on de Tinseau. 

THIS is not the first amusing story told about the Vicomte 
Gontran d'H^ristal. The poor fellow figures as the 
hero of so many ludicrous adventures — always of the romantic 
order— that his friends had nicknamed him §i the Easy Mark." 

But Gontran has never grown discouraged in his quest after 
the romantic and thrilling. And truly he has had some par- 
ticularly exciting experiences in the course of his life. 

In the particular episode in question, Gontran d'H6ristal, 
everybody must admit, showed great strength of character; 
and if Fortune, which is commonly supposed always to favor 
the brave, did not smile upon him on that particular occasion, 
the blame must certainly rest elsewhere than on his shoulders. 

This is how it all happened: 

At the time, he was traveling in Asia — just for his amuse- 
ment, he would have told you; but really to try and live down 
the memory of a particularly ludicrous adventure over which 
all Paris had held its sides and in which Gontran d'Hlristal 
had cut but a sorry figure. He had just touched at the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of Siam, and, as he had plenty of letters of 
introduction of all sorts, he was granted an audience by a sort 
of local monarch through whose territory he was obliged to 
pass during his journey. In fact, the kingly personage in ques- 
tion asked him to dine one night at the royal palace in his good 
capital city, which bore the euphonious name of Siem-Reep. 

It is not necessary to describe the feast itself, nor the din of 
barbarous music that was kept up while it proceeded. There 
were only three at table, the King, Gontran and a personage 
of more than unpleasant aspect, whose costume bespoke the 
Bast Indian. The fact that he spoke enough bad French to 
serve — more or less well — as interpreter between Gontran and 
the King, accounted for his presence. 

D'Hlristal had already learned that his name was Ali-Iswara, 
that he was a merchant, and that, moreover, he enjoyed the 
special confidence of the King, who entrusted to him the pur- 
chase of sundry household goods and the peopling of the royal 
harem. 
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44 Unfortunately/' said this gentleman, scanning Gontran's 
face closely as he spoke, " I have done but poor business this 
year. You see, the rice crop has failed, taxes and imposts are 
harder than ever to collect, and market prices for wives have 
risen so high that — well, the King has been obliged to cut 
down his expense account in consequence, and I have suffered 
in proportion, as you may imagine." 

44 And how many — er, about what may be the number of 
His Majesty's wives? I suppose they are very numerous?" 
said Gontran, with a European's natural curiosity. 

11 Oh, yes," answered the other, negligently enough. 4t There 
are about three hundred of them — and bad investments, most 
of them. A properly conducted harem should contain — well, 
let us say from one hundred to one hundred and fifty wives." 
44 You are no doubt correct/' said Gontran. 44 But — excuse 
me — it seems to me that I should say something to His Majesty 
over there. What do you call him ? " 
44 Prea-Thom-mea Rachea-Thireach." 

44 Much obliged. Sire," continued D'H£ristal, turning, with 
a profound bow, to his host, who was busy with a very fair sort 
of dish of curried elephant's- trunk, ** I knew, some years ago, 
two of your subjects who caused a very considerable stir and a 
good deal of comment in Europe." 

44 Really," answered Prea-Thom-mea Rachea-Thireach, be- 
tween two mouthfuls, 44 what on earth were they doing out 
there ? " 

44 Oh, only just allowing people to look at them. They were 
generally known as the Siamese twins, and certainly I have 
never seen two brothers more united. Never, I assure you, 
had we in Europe seen the bond of union between kinsmen so 
strikingly evinced, and to this day, in my own country, when 
we mean to say that a man 4 sticketh closer than a brother ' 
to his friend, we say instead, they are 4 like Siamese twins'." 

44 Stop there, if you please," the interpreter broke in. * 4 I'll 
have to give up translating right here. His Royal Majesty 
found it expedient to have his own brother put quietly out of 
the way by assassins last week, and he might consider your 
allusion just a trifle personal." 

44 Well, I should say so," replied Gontran. 44 What on earth 
had the other brother been doing ? " 
44 Oh, nothing much. He had merely been guilty of a little 
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flirtation with one of his three hundred sisters-in-law. Now 
if you will look straight ahead of you " — and here the speaker's 
voice kept up the even tone of ordinary conversation, but his 
glance sought the ceiling — " if you will look straight ahead of 
you, you may see the lady in question. But, for Heaven's 
sake, be prudent, and don't seem to see anything." 

The conversation had been entirely in French, and Gontran, 
carrying his glance with an affectation of carelessness in the 
direction indicated, beheld a sight that caused his pulses to 
throb. Behind His Majesty's chair a door had opened noise- 
lessly and a strange, glowing, dusky houri, whom Gontran, in 
spite of the darkness, judged to be beautiful, stood theie with 
her dark eyes fixed upon him. 

She was a tall, willowy creature, whose complexion sug- 
gested the carnation-pink, just tinted with a suspicion of dusky 
gold. Her profile was not pure Greek, but her nose was cer- 
tainly not flattened, like that of most of her countrywomen. 
Her costume, — a gorgeous wrapping of silk that fell from her 
hips to her knees, and a soft, diaphanous scarf of gauze about 
her shoulders, — displayed the flowing lines of a figure which 
assuredly owed none of its grace to the modiste. Her neck, 
her wrists and ankles were encircled by great rings of gold. 
Sad to say, her hair had been cropped close, after the fashion 
of the country. Had it not been for this she would have 
passed, even among our own civilization, for a remarkably 
handsome woman. That, at least, was the judgment Gontran 
passed upon her. 

The woman was standing his stare of admiration with re- 
markable composure, while her royal spouse, somewhat dis- 
comforted by copious draughts of frothy wine, seemed utterly 
oblivious to the little drama that was going on. The conversa- 
tion between his interpreter and Gontran did not interest him 
— for the good reason that it was carried on in French, whereof 
he understood not a word. As it was, His Majesty was busy 
dining. 

The dinner was gradually nearing its end, and quite a re- 
spectable number of silver-necked bottles lay empty on the 
table. Behind the King's seat the harem door now stood 
almost wide open, and the fair Wata (which, it appears, was 
her name, and signifies * 4 Sweet-to-Clasp ") was smiling at 
Gontran with the ingenuous smile of a street urchin. And 
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here he sat, a prey to two conflicting emotions, — the one caused 
by the pair of dark eyes fixed upon him, the other by the wine 
which was rapidly beginning to give him a headache. Poor 
Prea-Thom-mea-and-so-forth, completely submerged by this 
time, was asleep, with his head pillowed on both his inert 
arms. He was snoring so vociferously as almost to drown the 
barbarous music which had been going on, uninterrupted, since 
the meal began. 

Gontran, now throwing aside all reserve, spoke quickly to 
Ali-Iswara: 

44 Would you interpret something for me if it was addressed 
to this odalisque ? " 

44 Why not ? " answered Ali-Iswara. 

Whatever the sentence was, it was short and expressive, and 
the fair Wata seemed not too displeased. Evidently the tragic 
death of her brother-in-law had left no very lasting impression 
on her. She made no immediate response to her admirer, and 
entered into a long conversation in Siamese with Ali-Iswara, 
who grew more and more preoccupied as she proceeded. Bye- 
and-bye a deep frown of puzzled anxiety began to wrinkle his 
forehead, and the woman gave vent to a pettish exclamation. 
Then AH began to speak again; she replied, and then appar- 
ently entered into a long argument His Majesty was still 
snoring melodiously. 
At last Gontran, losing all patience, broke in: 
44 See here, what are you chattering to her about ? " 
44 Only about you. But, first of all, she asks where you are 
going. You said, I think, that you meant to leave to-night ? " 
44 My boat will be waiting for me near the terraces of the 
royal gardens, and before morning I shall be off. I have room 
in it for Madame, if she is not afraid of a sail in the dark." 
44 Shall I ask her?" 

44 Pshaw!" said Gontran, recovering his senses. 44 Don't 
you see it is all in jest ? M 
44 Well, she seems to take this jest in earnest, at all events." 
44 That may be, but — how about the King? If he had his 
brother stabbed for a little adventure of this kind, what do you 
think he would do with me, who am not even a distant relative 
of his?" 

44 The King? He'll keep snoring for twelve hours without 
a break. I know his habits." 
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"Well, but — how about the Princess? Does she wish to 
come ? " 

" You have only to look at her eyes to see for yourself." 

Wata was, indeed, surveying the young man with singular, 
but not at all discouraging glances. And he — well, Gontran 
was twisting his moustache and saying to himself: " When I 
tell this tale to the fellows at the Club they'll swear I'm lying ! ' ' 

Improbable though this episode of his life may have seemed, 
fifteen minutes later found Gontran sitting in the boat with his 
newest conquest beside him. The oarsmen had received their 
instructions, and Ali-Iswara was standing sentry on the river- 
bank. Gontran had given him several louis for his pains in 
the matter. 

Through the darkness — for, luckily, there was no moon that 
night — the boat glided under the great fig-trees, whose boughs 
arched over the stream. The night air was rapidly cooling 
Gontran 's ardor. Ignorant of the language of the country, 
plunged in darkness so profound that he could not even see 
his companion's features, he was beginning vaguely to regret — . 
Then, be it said, the fair Wata, following the custom of her 
country, had anointed both her skin and hair with some strange 
sort of cosmetic whose scent was not suggestive of romance to 
civilized nostrils. And Gontran was still puzzling over the 
situation, when suddenly a sound of paddles, beating the water 
in quick, frantic rhythm, came from behind them. There was 
no longer room for doubt, — the King must have awakened! 

For a moment our Romeo felt an irresistible impulse to steer 
straight for the shore, jump into the reeds and leave Wata to 
face the enemy alone. The laws of chivalry are laxer under 
the one hundredth degree of longitude than at home. But the 
fugitives had heard, from among the reeds by the riverside as 
they passed, a sort of fierce, mewing snarl, which assuredly 
came from no hearth-rug kitten. A tiger could be heard 
among the rushes! And it remained an even choice between 
meeting an irate husband or falling into the tiger's mouth. 
Gontran chose the former alternative. Besides, flight had now 
become impossible, for at the approach of the pursuing war- 
canoe, his own native oarsmen had shipped their paddles and 
were now waiting, sullen and defiant, and Gontran was cursing 
himself for an imprudent, reckless fool at getting himself into 
such a plight. But his chances of life seemed very slender. 
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Already five or six warriors, black as imps and dressed very 
much in the same style, had leaped aboard, bringing with them 
a large paper lantern O irony of fate! It seemed the very 
replica of the one that Gontran had hung in his own room in 
Paris, among his curios and obfets d'art. 

The leader wore an armor of rhinoceros-hide and a gro- 
tesque helmet, fashioned like the head of some fabulous mon- 
ster. Feeling some one grasp him from behind, Gontran 
already saw himself a meal for the river crocodiles, when the 
warrior in the rhinoceros-hide panoply, holding out his left 
hand, went through the expressive pantomime of counting out 
money with his right. This action is understood, apparently, 
in all latitudes. 

Gontran, realizing that this was no time for bargaining, 
pulled out his pocketbook and handed it precipitately to the 
Siamese Major-GeneraL Among other things, it contained a 
draft amounting to one thousand dollars on a Singapore 
bank. 

By the light of the lantern the chief examined the contents 
of the neat leather wallet He seemed quite an adept at the 
business — surprisingly so for a military man. Then, finding, 
no doubt, that the sum was sufficient to make him forget his 
duties in their strictest sense, he calmly pocketed the wallet, 
led away the Princess, who submitted almost without a strug- 
gle, and Gontran was left alone to meditate — or to continue his 
flight alone. He did the latter. 

" Naturally, this rascal will tell his master that he killed me 
and threw my body into the river. But, alas! poor Wata! 
What will become of her ? " 

Then he remembered that Wata — " poor Wata " — had seemed 
to struggle as much with a desire to laugh as with her captors 
while she was being led away. 

41 Is it possible that I have been an easy mark again ? " he 
asked himself, anxiously. "Morbleu I I'll see this thing through 
later." 

But the actual and very living problem of getting home sev- 
eral thousand miles on nothing, kept him too busy for a while 
to admit of his thinking of anything else. 

Finally, when he reached Singapore on his ^ay back to 
Europe, he did learn something about the matter. Hardly had 
he landed when he went to the bank and there asked to be 
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shown the large draft on the Rothschilds which must have been 
honored some months before. 

It was brought to him, stamped and endorsed, and altogether 
en rlgle. On the back, in a superb handwriting, he noted the 
name: 

44 Ali-Iswara, Merchant^ Siem-Reep." 

44 I know him," the banker said, in answer to the look of in- 
terrogation. Ik He's the King's favorite. Did you do business 
with him ?" 

44 Yes," replied the traveler, with a sigh. i4 And he's a 
mighty clever business man!" 
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inow moaern science may explain, oy means or 
the theory of evolution, how the flowers, with their rainbow 
glories of color, were born out of that dull, dark world of 
green. But science is not to have the last word, for poetry and 
legend have a theory of their own on the subject 

The legend I am going to tell, — or that I shall make up for 
the occasion, — is a very creditable one; and it gives a most 
satisfactory explanation of just how the flowers were born. 
And this is the way it runs : 

T V T T T 

When God was busy making the world out of chaos, there 
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was great cariosity in heaven to know what this latest mani- 
festation of Divine Power might be. And while the solid 
earth-crust was heaving in its travail and the huge seas lurched 
hither and thither over the face of the globe, with the brutal 
wallowings of some great monster newly born ; while the clouds 
piled high in the sky, and the sun fought them back so as to 
dart his red rays through the heavy weeds that hid the stagnant 
marshes, the angels thrust their little heads out of heaven's 
windows to peep inquisitively at the new earth. 

One fine day the First Man appeared, and angelic curiosity 
became thoroughly aroused. 

" What is this new creature down there ? " said cherub and 
angel to each other. 

And, to get a better view, they came out of heaven and set- 
tled down upon the clouds that overhung the earth: and they 
craned their necks over the edges of the big, vapory masses 
and looked down. 

And they saw Man, — and they were not quite pleased with 
our forefather Adam! 

True enough, he seemed a gallant figure. His brow bespoke 
nobility; his glance was fiery and his gesture commanding; 
and his hair, blown about by the winds of Eden, floated out 
splendidly behind him. But — the angels must have suspected 
from the first that this splendid creature was to cause them 
many sorrows. 

They guessed, — how, I do not know, — that Man, although a 
fine creature, was far from being a perfect one. Less careful 
observers might have been satisfied to admire the beautiful 
modeling of his figure; but the angels, somehow, divined be- 
neath this beautiful form the existence of evil passions. 

And so they went home into Paradise grumbling to them- 
selves and not at all pleased with this last and seemingly per- 
fect work of God's. 

For even the angels, you know, may make mistakes. And 
grumbling is one of the easiest of temptations to fall into, as 
was proven, later, in the case of one Lucifer. 

Well, Adam fell asleep; and while he slept the Almighty 
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flowers in Eden. Only immense stretches of solid green, 
cloudy skies, angry red sunsets, and rain storms, that came 
to moisten the earth, to fill the brooks and rivers, and to 
cause all the fern-fronds to drip and glisten. Silhouetted 
against this background of dusky green shone the naked 
limbs of Adam and the white body of Eve, like two divine 
statues of marble. 

The news spread in heaven, and angels and archangels, 
cherubim and seraphim grew excited. 

4 ' There' s a new creature on earth. It's called Woman. Come 
and look at her," the murmur ran. 

And all the heavenly host rushed to the windows. 

Then, to obtain a better view, they perched themselves 
among the cloud drifts: and, indeed, they would have flown all 
the way down and brushed the new creature with their wings, 
were it not that they feared to leave heaven on pain of God's 
displeasure. 

So they sat there, opening wide their blue eyes, fluttering 
their wings, and sighing, and resolutely determined not to 
leave the spot. 

The sun was rising. The clouds were drifting away — for 
the sun, too, wished to have a glance at Eve — and to the heavy 
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storm of that night there had succeeded a fine crystalline rain. 

A rainbow-^a great, gloriousrainbowof many colors — spanned 
the arch of heaven. 

And the angels, — at least, the more daring of them, — flew 
over and settled down on it in order to see more of f ler. Their 
more timid companions began to follow them, and, making 
wide circles in the skies, they flew over to the. Heavenly Arch. 
And at last, all of them, — some singly, and some by twos and 
threes, and others in companies, — had flown over and found a 
place on the great Bow of the Seven Colors. 

Those who claim to have seen the sight say that it was beau- 
tiful beyond description — below, Eve on the bosky green plain; 
above, the rainbow; and on it, a fluttering, jubilant throng of 
little angels with curly, yellow heads and fluffy, feathery wings. 

But alas! something was bound to happen, for the rainbow 
is, at best, but a flimsy thing, transparent and brittle as glass. 

It was loaded down from end to end with a perfect swarm of 
angels, clustered together like bees over a honey-pot; and al- 
though spiritual beings are not supposed to weigh much, the 
attraction that Eve exercised must have drawn them down like 
some mysterious force of gravitation. In short, whatever 
may be the exact reason, the many-hued fabric of the 
Heavenly Bow was not able to withstand the pressure. 

And so it broke and came tumbling down to earth in a million 
pieces, like shards of broken crystal. 

And it so happened that each one of the little iridescent splin- 
ters penetrated the heavy foliage of earth and reached the 
ground and took root there, — and so were the flowers born! 
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and if it is not true, it should be so. And because Eve, 
our first mother, was the cause of the catastrophe, women 
to this day have a special love for flowers. 

Of Adam the legend has nothing to say. It is hardly prob- 
able, therefore, that this celestial rain of beauty touched 
him in any way. 

Some of the angel-children must have suffered from their 
tumble, for it was noticed that many of them found difficulty 
in winging their flight back to Paradise that morning. Or it 
may be that they were loth to part from the beautiful Eve and 
the fragrant, flowery fields of Eden. For Eden had become 
fragrant and flowery with as many and as richly-tinted 
blossoms as there were pieces to the broken rainbow. 

And the proof of the whole matter lies in the fact that 
there are millions of flowers on earth to this very day, as 
you may see for yourself. 

JOS£ ECHEGARAY. 

From " Blanco y Negro ." 
Illustrated by Mendes Bring a. 
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THE SPRINGS. 

By Henri Db R&gnibr. 



The fountain's basin stagnates — dinging weeds 
O'ergrow its edges; not a wandering swan 
Brushes with slumberous wing the water-reeds, 
Nor chafes the still pool that it rides upon* 

And the cool runnels, that beneath the earth 
Flow fresh and pure, and trickle crystal-dear, 
Leaving the secret well-springs of their birth, 
Merge with the tepid, torpors of the mere* 

Rather than give new life to parched flowers, 
Or chaunt soft lullabies where reeds grow dense, 
The springs glide softly, through the silent hours, 
Into the ancient fountain's somnolence* 

Sometimes, I know, the old garden can revive 
Its sluggish fountains for a little space; 
And crown — as with a diadem, alive 
With jewels — its melancholy, antique grace; 

The fountain splashes sunward, bursts in splendor, 
Lifts to the heavens its beseeching hands, 
Then wavers downward — mist and motes that, flying, 
The sunlight glints on and the wind disbands* 

All that was crystals, gems, snow iris-dyed, 

Dissolves. A flake or two of foam may float, 

And swim in cirdes round the dripping side 

Of some strange, stark-mouthed beast, with open throat* 

Here they stand guard, quaint creatures all a-row, 
Leaden-bellied, gristly-backed, with mouths of brass, 
Through which, a-gape, the limpid waters flow, 
Belched forth in luminous hiccoughs as they pass* 

To awe these gurgling beasts, great carven gods 
Under the rainbow-showers are made to stand, 
Where the tall fountain squirts and spouts, — with rods, 
Tridents or scythes in each heroic hand* 
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But dragon and dolphin all are voiceless now, 
— No need for gods of menacing countenance, 
To cause their gaping heads of bronze to bow, 
Beneath poised trident or uplifted lance, — 

All's silence here* The sun's rays gild the mosses 
Between the cracked flags* There is not a stir 
Of air among the leaves* .The sunlight tosses 
Across the walks stiff shadows of box and fir* 



O Thou* a-weary of dim gardens* where 
The old bronzes mildew in the cypress-shades — 
Leave them! And seek the freer* purer air 
Of grassy meads and bosky forest glades* 

Forsake the stagnant founts* strewn with dead leaves! 
— Dost yearn for waters of a nobler birth ? 
Press thine ear closer to the ground* which heaves 
Above the springs that flow beneath the earth* 

For all the forest sings with living waters* 
They make the soil to thrill with joyous ease; 
From them arise the oaks* their sons and daughters* 
Toward them bend white birch and blue willow trees. 

And through green copse and tangled, ferny brake* 
The old Gods, like revelers in search of wine, 
Go thirsting for the magic springs that make 
Their great limbs younger, quicker, more Divine* 



Hail to you all, O friends that ever drank 
Of these quick springs ! No sculptor has expressed 
Your forms in bronze torse, or in stone-hewn flank 
— Yet are you Gods, not mortal like the rest. 

The forest lives in You, in heart and mind, 
Sacred to her is every path You trod ; 
Your muscles bulge 'neath the oak's barky rind, 
— And every tree holds fast a captive God 

A. L. Af. Gottschalk. 
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THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 



THE PAVILION OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

THE site which the exhibit of the Dutch East Indies occupies 
at the TrocadSro covers an area of 2,500 metres, with 
a frontage of 80 metres on the basin of the Trocad6ro. 

The whole exhibit comprises three distinct buildings: in the 
centre, the most remarkable specimen of Hindoo architecture 
on the Island of Java, the Temple of Tjandi-Sari; to the left 
and right (on the north and south) two reproductions of the 
very decorative homes of the natives of the high tableland of 
Padang, in the Island of Sumatra. 

The Temple of Tjandi-Sari will have a total height of 13 
metres, a width of 17, and a depth of 10, with a base nearly 2 
metres high and 20 metres wide. The mouldings of the sculp- 
tures and the models of the ornamentation have been taken 
from the temple itself in Java. Through its imposing appear- 
ance, its wonderfully rich, but absolutely pure, ornamentation, 
and its lavish display of statues and bas-reliefs, the Temple of 
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Tjandi-Sari may rightly be considered as the ideal of the Hin- 
doo architecture in Java. 

_ The temple stands on two platforms, built one over the other, 
access to the first being afforded through two other temples of 
smaller dimensions, reproduced from the ruins of Prambanam, 
in Java. The base of the second platform is covered with 
reproductions of some of the most remarkable bas-reliefs of the 
famous Temple of Boro-Boudhour, representing scenes of the 
life of Buddha from the time of his birth until his death. 

The interior of the temple will contain reproductions of the 
most valuable specimens of Hindoo architecture and sculpture 
in Java, with the immense portico of the Temple of Boro- 
Boudhour rising in the background. 

In order prominently to bring out the variety of this native 
ornamentation, the four fronts of each pavilion represent as 
many different styles of houses. 

The northern pavilion will contain models of fortifications in 
the Dutch colonies, camping outfits, military hospitals, naval 
institutions, etc., together with a beautiful collection of maps 
and photographs. 

In the southern pavilion will be found the ethnographic, 
mineralogical and agricultural exhibits of the different posses- 
sions of the Netherlands, and underneath the exposition hall 
of this pavilion a theatre, where a company of Javanese 
dancers and musicians will perform. 

Baron Michielo Van Verduynen is the Commissioner-General 
of the Netherlands, and Baron Van Asbeck general delegate. 



THE PAVILION OF PORTUGAL. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Councillor Bessanq Garcia, who represents Portugal, is one 
of the most eminent statesmen of that country, and studied 
engineering at the fecole des Ponts et Chaussees, in Paris. 
Associated with him is the Viscount de Faria, Commissioner- 
General, who has housed his country in a pavilion of unpreten- 
tious appearance. The plan for this building is the work of M. 
Monteiro, the architect, who, while drawing his inspiration 
from the methods of construction in vogue among the nations 
of the Far East, also at the same time carried out the ideas 



THE PAVILION OP BULGARIA. 

which his well-defined personality suggested to him and which 
have lent to the Portuguese pavilion a characteristic originality. 

BULGARIA. 

Architecture is a symbolical art par excellence. It reflects 
the ideas which predominate in the centre where it is produced. 
Faithful to this principle, Bulgaria has provided for the main 
entrance to her pavilion what may be termed truly a Mussul- 
man door, while in the rest of the building, in view of the fact 
that the majority of her population is Christian, she has, 
through arrangements borrowed from Christian art, recognized 
the ruling faith. M. Maurice de la Fargue is the Commis- 
sioner-General of Bulgaria, and M. Saladin the architect. 
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THE ROYAL PAVILION OF ROUMANIA. 
ROUMANIA. 

In the Roumanian palace, for which the Parliament of King 
Charles I. voted an appropriation of two million francs, M. 
Formign6 sought to evoke the most interesting characteristics 
of Roumanian art. In the main hall he reproduced accurately 
the fronaos of the Monastery of Horesu. On the top of the 
lateral galleries of the building he rounded the small spires of 
the Cathedral of Argesh. The windows will be those which 
are so admired at the aisles of the Church of Stavropolios. 

The Church of the Three Hierarchs supplied the subject for 
the frieze which encircles the edifice. 

M. Formign£ aimed to make the Roumanian palace at the 
same time a synthesis and a symbol of the art of this nation, 
whose political life is of comparatively recent origin, but whose 
artistic existence is highly interesting. 

In the midst of the products of her vigilant industry Rou- 
mania will exhibit the famous treasure of Petrossa, the legacy 
of King Alaric. 

The basement of the building will be reserved for a Rou- 
manian tavern, with orchestra of Lautars. 

PERSIA. 

Persia, in erecting her palace, produced an exact counterpart 
of one of the most remarkable monuments of Ispahan, the 
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THE IMPERIAL PAVILION OF PERSIA. 



Palace Medurre Madershab, a salon d % honneur oi no square 
metres, a music pavilion, a bazaar. Witb sucb attractions, 
added to the magnetic personality of ber Supreme Commis- 
sioner, General Kitabgi-Kban, Persia's success is assured. 

CHINA. 

In 1878 and in 1889 Cbina was sullen. Sbe declined to come 
to Europe, notwithstanding the advances made her by M. Ren6 
Bazin, in 1867, at the Op6ra-Comique, with his " Voyage en 
Chine," of fruitful memory. After her unfortunate war with 
Japan sbe realized that, perhaps, it would be policy to gain the 
sympathy of some of those nations which the United States 
regard as old, and which she considers young. Since 1869 
there lived in China a Frenchman, who knew the country well 
and succeeded in winning her over to the point of being ad- 
mitted to the Tsung-li-Yamen as professor of languages. M. 
Charles Vapereau was selected by China to represent her in 
1900 in the capacity of Commissioner-General of the Celestial 
Empire. M. Charles Vapereau is the collector whom all Paris 
knows, who exhibited some valuable art pieces at the Guimet 
Museum and at the Museum of Decorative Arts, and who, in 
1893, delivered before the Photo Club a remarkable lecture on 
Peking, which met with a tremendous success. The task of 
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M. Vapereau was not an easy one. To reproduce the eternal 
Chinese pavilion was out of the question. He wished to offer 
to Paris the most imposing spectacle of the great monuments 
of Peking. 

M. Vapereau cast his choice upon the temple of the Black 
Dragon, with a few additions taken from the Imperial palaces. 
The double-roofed pavilion is an exact copy of the six pavilions 
standing in front of each other, the whole of which constitutes 
the home of China's master. It had been intended to have the 



THE IMPERIAL PAVILION OF CHINA. 



structure built upon a three-story terrace of white marble, but 
lack of space compelled a slight deviation from the real. 

If we add to this purely decorative part of the exposition 
shops, where workmen will ply their trades before the e>es of 
the public, and where will be found together everything which 
constitutes the commercial and industrial life of China, a good 
idea can be formed of the plan adopted by M. Charles Vapereau 
and carried out by M. Masson D^tourbet, the architect in charge 
of the foreign sections at the Exposition of 1900. 

It should be mentioned here that in the panorama presented 
by the Society des Wagon-lits will be included a portion of the 
famous Wall of China. 
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THE IMPERIAL PAVILION OF JAPAN. 
JAPAN. 

Japan is represented by the learred M. Hayashi, who has left 
to his assistant, M. Saito, the care of executing his conception 
of a small Japanese town. In 1889 Japan scored a tremendous 
success with her theatre, and especially with her dwarf-trees. 
In whatever the exhibit may comprise M. Hayashi may be de- 
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pended upon to give a complete representation of his beautiful 
country. 

SI AM. 

The Kingdom of Siam, in Siamese Mocrang-Thai (the land 
of the free), was in duty bound to be represented at the great 
international/^/* of 1900. A few years ago France extended 
a royal welcome to her King, who, touched by the reception 
accorded him by the French nation, left nothing undone to 
have Siam grandly represented in 1900, and her Commissioner- 
General, M. Phya Suriya Nuvatr, promises to have the Royal 
Company of comedians come over from Bangkok. 




THE PAVILION OF MEXICO. 



MEXICO. 



M. Jos£ Yves Limautour, Mexico's Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, recently examined the building of the Mexican pavilion, 
which is being erected for the Exposition of 1900 by M. Anza, 
the architect of that section. He greatly and quite justly ad- 
mired the arrangement decided upon by M. Anza. The great 
loggia of the fagade, the frieze of which overlaps small col- 
umns, produces a very happy effect, and the whole edifice 
creates a most favorable impression. M. de Mier y Celis is the 
Commissioner of Mexico to the Exposition of 1900. 

Since the appalling drama of Quer£taro the united states of 
Mexico have displayed an activity which at the present day 
has placed them among the wealthiest countries of the world. 
To develop their wealth they required the peace which had 
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seldom been enjoyed since the sixteenth century, for few conn- 
tries have undergone as many political strifes. 

The pavilion which has been erected in the enclosure of the 
Exposition of 1900 is of a simplicity full of charm, and is strik- 
ingly characteristic of the refined taste of the Mexican people. 

PERU. 

M. Toribio Sanz, Commsisioner-General of Peru, selected a 
French architect, M. Maillard, whose work has great merit. 
It is to be hoped that the old land of the Incas will send to the 
Exposition some proofs of her ancient civilization, which dates 
as far back, at least, as that of Mexico. 

ECUADOR. 

Ecuador, Peru's neighbor, whose Commissioner-General is 
M. Rendon, erected her pavilion at the foot of the Eiffel Tower. 
Its appearance is quite pleasing. The little Republic of Ecua- 
dor is one of tbe richest and strangest countries of the earth. 
Her industry is flourishing, and her commerce prosperous. In 
the pavilion of that country will be seen the splendid hats of 
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Guyaquil, the materials of Peguechi, and the enormous variety 
of wood, fruits, and particularly medicinal plants, in which the 
science of therapeutics of the old continent can find priceless 
resources. 

SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 

The ground allotted to the South African Republic is sit- 
uated at the Trocad6ro. It is bounded by the Avenue d'I£na, 
the Aquarium, and the spaces granted to China, Russia and the 
Dutch Indies. In this space three pavilions and a Boer farm 
have been erected by M. Heubfes. 

The main pavilion, on the Avenue d'I6na, is intended for 
the exhibits of the various State departments, and also for an 
ethnographic exhibit, intended to show the social and indus- 
trial development of the Republic. 

A very important and complete collection of the minerals of 
that country will be exhibited in this pavilion. 

By the side of the main pavilion stands the Boer farmhouse, 
built of unsquared stones, and with a thatched roof. This 
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THE PAVILION OF ECUADOR. 



house is of primitive construction, and contains five rooms. 
The furniture and household articles will come from the Trans- 
vaal. 

The two pavilions at the end of the grounds will be reserved 
entirely for the mining industry. In the larger pavilion the 
auriferous quartz, brought from the South Africa^ mines, will 
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be crushed before the eyes of the visitors. The ground ore 
will then be led in a moist state through tables covered with 
quicksilver, which retains the gold, and in this way forms a 
composition known under the name of amalgam. 

The residues of the crushed quartz are treated by the cyanura- 
tion process. This work will be done in a large tube placed 
between the two pavilions. 

The second pavilion, smaller than the first, will be used for 
the treatment of the amalgam. There the gold will be sepa- 
rated by chemical action from its mixture. The melting and 
assaying of the gold thus produced will take place, in this 
pavilion. 

The mining exhibit will be completed by the reproduction 
of a real mine in the subterranean galleries of the Trocad6ro. 
Eight hundred tons of Witwatersrand ore are now on the way 
to Paris, and will be used in the subterranean galleries and in 
the work connected with the production of the gold. A plan 
in relief of a mine with works will complete this part of the 
exhibit. 

The government of the Transvaal has placed M. Bousquet, 
Chief Inspector of the Mines of the Republic, in charge of the 
work of installation. 

The Commission is represented in Paris by M. J. Pierson, 
who has been selected by the Transvaal government as its 
delegate to the Exposition. He is Consul-General of the South 
African Republic in Paris, which office he has held since 1896, 
having been appointed a short time after the famous Jameson 
Raid. ' 

{To be Continued.) 
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SOME INTERESTING DETAILS ABOUT THE ORGANIZATION SOON TO 

REPRESENT AMERICAN AUTOMOBILISM AT THE 

CHAMPIONSHIP RACES IN FRANCE. 

ONE of the features of the coming Paris Exposition will be 
the attention given to the automobile — that purely fin 
de sitcle development of the rushing, hurrying, pre-eminently 
practical tendencies of the nervous age we live in. A large 
and commodious Annex has been reserved in the Pare de Vin- 
cennes for automobile purposes exclusively. Around the 
Daumesnil lake there has been laid a racing track, which will 
be the scene of many an exciting spurt between the motors, 
gasoline, steam and electricity vying with each other to bear 
off the palm; and it is safe to say tbat public attention, within 
the past two years so thoroughly aroused to the vastness of the 
automobile question, will have gratifying proofs of what has 
been accomplished in nineteenth century modes of transpor- 
tation. And that the industrial side of the question will come 
prominently to the front, that every development in the con- 
struction of both vehicle and motor will be duly shown forth 
and duly commented on, and that in consequence this branch 
of a most useful industrial art will gain a fresh impetus in 
every country represented there, goes without saying. 

France, the hostess of the occasion, will have, besides, a par- 
ticular interest in the matter, in which her national pride is not 
a little concerned* for, despite the claims of Hancock, who 
had built the lumbering steam-coach, *' The Infant," in 1825, 
of Church, of Gurney, and of numberless others since, it is to 
her own Cugnot, who lived and labored over a century and a 
quarter ago, that the automobile of to-day owes its existence. 

It was in France that the first of modern automobile clubs 
sprang into existence. 

The Comte de Dion, theBaron de Zuylen and M Paul Meyan, 
all enthusiastic motorists, met one day to discuss the possibility 
of uniting motor-sport interests in some social manner. As 
they conversed, the project rapidly took such tangible form 
that they decided to meet again next day aud discuss the mat. 
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ter farther. Accordingly, the next morning found all three 
gentlemen at the Comte de Dion's breakfast table, where the 
first draught of an organization was sketched out A few 
days later the ever-active Figaro published the story of the 
founding of the SK Automobil'-Club " — the quaint spelling of 
the word seems to have been intended as a guide to French 
pronunciation — and the organization at once became a reality 
and soon after a factor in the club life of the French capital. 

Although not per se a part of the Exposition proper, there 
will occur on the 14th of June, 1900, in Paris, one of the most 
interesting racing events in connection with the automobile 
that has ever been held. And doubtless it will leave its mark 
in the history of this particular branch of sport We refer to 
the great race for the Gordon Bennett Automobile Cup, which 
will be contested for by all the visiting clubs of motorists. 
There will probably be entries from several continental coun- 
tries, and two entries were made in December last by mem- 
bers of the Automobile Club of America. A. C. Bostwick, 
chairman of the Committee on Runs, Tours and Expositions, 
will accompany the American contestants for the cup. 

In order fully to appreciate the thoroughness of the trial to 
which competitors and their machines will be subjected during 
this great race — for the Automobile Club of France expressly 
proclaims ** a general spirit that races are run and won by a 
combination of the machine and its riders, which must, under no 
circumstances, be separated duping a race " — a glance at some of 
the conditions to govern the race for the Gordon Bennett Cup 
(which is now in the possession of the French Club) may prove 
interesting. 

The race is to take place in the country of the club holding 
the cup, with option to hold it in France. 

The start is to be given at the same time to all the auto- 
mobiles, which would be placed in the following order: In 
front one of the automobiles belonging to the club holding the 
cup, then one automobile of each of the clubs taking part in 
the race, beginning by the club whose challenge was first re- 
ceived; after these automobiles, the second automobile of the 
holders, followed again in the same order by the second auto- 
mobiles of the other clubs, and again after these the third 
automobiles in the same order. 

The automobile passing the post first is to be declared the 
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winner, entitling its club to the cup* even if it were the only 
automobile of this club to cover the full distance. 

In case of a dead-heat between the club holding the cup and 
one of the challengers, the former is to keep the cup. In case 
of a dead-heat between two of the challengers, these two clubs 
must race again together under the same rules before the ex- 
piration of two months from the date of the first race. In case 
the two clubs could not agree on the choice of a road for the 
race, a draw would decide. If one of the clubs should refuse 
to take part in the second race, the other club would, ipso facto, 
take the cup, which is to be left with the previous holder until 
the two clubs who have made the dead-heat meet again. 

In the event of one of the clubs who had challenged being 
alone represented at the start, one of its automobiles would 
have to cover the distance stipulated in the maximum time of 
24 hours, failing which the cup would be kept by the club chal- 
lenged. 

It is understood that no club can ever become owner of the 
cup, but simply holds it in its possession until another organ- 
ization wins it away from the holders. Should the club hold- 
ing the cup become extinct, it is to be returned to Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, or in default, to the Automobile Club of France, and 
all races for the cup, taking place either in France or in any 
other country, are to be run under the racing rules of the Auto- 
mobile Club of France, published in 1899. 

Any club becoming holder of the cup, or challenging for it, 
undertakes to abide absolutely by the cup contest rules and 
also by the rules of the Automobile Club of France on road 
racing published in 1899. 

The clubs recognized are as follows: The Automobile Club 
of America, the Automobile Club of Belgium, the Automobile 
Club of Austria, the Automobile Club of Switzerland, the 
Automobile Club of Turin, the Automobile Club of Great 
Britain, and the Automobile Club of Germany. Any club not 
in this list and desiring to be represented thereon, must be 
admitted by the consent of the majority of the clubs above 
named, on condition that this majority shall include, as con- 
senting parties, the club, or clubs, of the same country. That 
being the case, the name of the said club will be added to the 
list, and it will enjoy all the prerogatives of a recognized club. 
It is, nevertheless, understood that, on the proposition of one 
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club, any other club may, by a majority, be dropped from the 
list. 

The cost of transporting the vehicles and their accessories, 
fuel, etc., shall be defrayed by the owners of the said vehicles 
themselves, or by the clubs they represent. The cost of organ- 
izing the race (remuneration and expenses of the timekeepers, 
posters, expenses during the race, etc.), shall be undertaken 
by the club holding the cup. After the trial the said costs 
shall be equally divided between the holding club and those 
clubs which have sent it a challenge. It is understood that the 
3,000 francs deposited by challenging clubs which have not 
taken part in the race, will be turned in by the said holding 
club to the expense-fund. 

No doubt the French Club will have its hands full entertain- 
ing its visitors from other countries. With its handsome home 
in the old De Plessis-Bellifere mansion, the character of its 
members (who are all typical of the best classes in France) and 
the national reputation for a keen sense of the finer courtesies 
and general fitness of things, this club is particularly well 
adapted to impress favorably its guests from abroad. The 
confraternity that instinctively crops up between folk who ride 
the same sporting hobby — or the same motor-carriage — already 
exists between the Frenchmen and the various associations of 
motorists in other countries. 

Perhaps they may be a shade more interested in their Amer- 
ican visitors than in any others. The vehicles used by the 
American motorists will be closely scanned, for anything 
American in the way of mechanical invention always arouses 
interest in Europe. And personally the members of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America will not fail to interest their hosts, for 
they are men of the same class 'socially, equally addicted to 
amateur sport for sport's sake, and — perhaps the best and most 
valid reason of all — the history of the two organizations offers 
some striking points of similarity. 

It seems eminently appropriate at the present time to chron- 
icle a few facts of interest in this particular connection: In the 
fall of 1895 there is record of a *' Motor League M having been 
organized in Chicago. This seems to have been rather an as- 
sociation of manufacturers of vehicles than really a motorists' 
club. It was never legally incorporated, and accomplished 
very little in the way of popularizing the motor-carriage; for, 
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as late as 1897, such few persons as were occasionally seen dis- 
porting themselves in horseless vehicles were classed in the 
same category as the aeronauts and submarine boatmen. 

Early in 1899, however, there were quite a small knot of 
enthusiasts who foresaw the future possibilities of motor loco- 
motion, and who, being motorists themselves conceived the 
project of entering into communication with others who might 
be interested in the sport. On May 26, 1899, the Associated 
Press circulated throughout the newspapers of the country an 
invitation to any persons interested in automobiles and the 
forming of a club of automobilists. The circular expressed 
** the need of a common centre where owners of self-propelling 
vehicles may meet, exchange views, relate experiences, and 
advance the automobile sport in the United States." It went 
on to state that a permanent organization, with a club-house 
and other necessary features, would lead to the rapid develop- 
ment of both the manufacture and use of horseless carriages; 
that contests and races could be arranged, visitors from abroad 
entertained; further, that such an organization might be of 
great utility in securing the adoption of proper regulations for 
the use of automobiles in the city and country, in obtaining 
some national legislation in this regard, and also in securing 
good roads throughout the country. The document was signed 
by Messrs. George P. Chamberlin and Whitney Lyon, and ob- 
tained a widespread publicity, and many enthusiasts responded. 

On the evening of June 7, 1899, at a meeting held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the club was organized. Steps were at once 
taken to secure a charter under the laws of the State of 
New York, and this was effected by August 16, 1899, the 
corporation being known as '* The Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica." On the 16th of October another meeting was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, when Gen. Avery D. Andrews was elected 
president; George P. Chamberlin (who had been acting-presi- 
dent till then), vice-president; Capt. Homer W. Hedge, secre- 
tary, and Walter E. Frew, treasurer. The other directors were : 
V. EveritMacy, Dr. F. C. Hollister, Winslow E. Buzby, Whitney 
Lyon, William H. Hall and Gen. George Moore Smith. 

Around these men there speedily gathered a large circle of 
automobile enthusiasts — men of prominence in business and 
professional circles, as a glance over the membership list will 
demonstrate : 
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Officers:— Vice-President, Geo. F. Chamberlin; Treasurer, 
Walter E. Frew; Secretary, Homer W. Hedge. 

Chairmen of Committees:— House, Whitne7 Lyon; Mem- 
bership, Gen. Geo. Moore Smith; Good Roads, Albert R. 
Shattuck; Law, Gen. Avery D. Andrews; Exhibitions, Runs, 
Contests and Tours, Albert C. Bostwick; Foreign Relations, 
D. Wolfe Bishop, Jr. 

Board of Governors: — Geo. F. Chamberlin, Whitney Lyon, 
A. C. Bostwick, Wm. H. Hall, Chas. P. Doelger, Geo. Isham 
Scott, Geo. Moore Smith, W. E. Buzby, V. Everit Macy. 

charter members. 

Edwin W. Adams, Gen. Avery D. Andrews, J. Wesley Allison, Col. 
John Jacob Astor, Amzi L. Barber, Le Droit Langdon Barber, Turner A. 
Beall, Joseph A. Blair, Harrison K. Bird, D. Wolfe Bishop, Jr., Gilbert W. 
Blanchard, Wm. E. Burroughs, Albert C. Bostwick, Curtis P. Brady, Wins- 
low E. Buzby, J. Herbert Carpenter, Juan M. Ceballos, Dr. E. C. Chamber- 
lin, Geo. P. Chamberlin, Louis S. Clarke, Wm. B. Coster, O. T. Crosby, 
Geo. H. Day, Sam'l T. Davis, Jr., D. J. Densmore, Chas. P. Doelger, Louis 
Duncan, Mark S. Eustace, Geo. W. Elkins, Dr. Geo. Evans, Manning K. 
Eyre, Alexandra Pabbri, Ernesto Pabbri, C. J. Field, Alexander Fischer, 
John H. Flagler, Chas. R. Flint, Walter E. Frew, Albert Geiger, Edwin 
Gould, Wm. H. Hall, Alan R. Hawley, Capt. Homer W. Hedge, John R. 
Hegeman, Jr., Dr. P. C. Hollister, Geo. B. Hopkins, Eleazer Kempshall, 
Theophilus King, Frank S. Kinney, F. A. LaRoche, Thos. W. Lawson, 
C. A. Ueb, E. W. Little, Whitney Lyon, E. H. Lyon, V. Everitt Macy, Geo. 
H. Macy, W. G. McAdoo, Jr., J. C. McCoy, Harry L. McGee, Jos. J. Man- 
dery, Gen'l Chas. Miller, Dave H. Morris, Wm. B. Oliver, Chas. H. Otis, 
Alphonso Pelham, Cornelius Pinkney, Col. Albert A. Pope, Sam'l L. Powers, 
Thomas L. Proctor, Frank S. Pusey, Josiah Qutncy, E. May Randolph, 
Willard P. Reid, O. L. Richard, A. L. Riker, Geo. Isham Scott, J. Egmont 
Schermerhorn, Jefferson Seligman, Albert R. Shattuck, G. O. Shields, Gen'l 
Geo. Moore Smith, Fred'k C. Stevens, Simon H. Stern, Talbot J. Taylor, 
Thomas H. Thomas, Samuel H. Valentine, Philip Van Valkenburg, 
Clarence C. Vernam, David S. Walker, John Brisben Walker, Dr. W. Seward 
Webb, A. H. Whiting, J. R. Whiting, Alexander Winton, Arthur S. Wins- 
low, Chas. H. Woerz, Clarence W. Wood, Chas. T. Yerkes, Geo. W. Young, 
Dr. John B. Zabriskie. 

Active Members:— H. R. Atkins, Jules S. Bache, Wm. H. Bradford, 
James B. Brady, E. A. Chandler, Roland R. Conklin, C. E. Corrigan, Edw. 
W. Curtis, Jr., A. M. Cummings, Clarence Gray Dinsmore, John H. Hal lock, 
Wm. Hazelton, T. D. Hooper, Edgar S. Hyatt, Wm. T. Jenkins, M. D., 
Walter H. Johnson, Eugene H. Lewis, Carleton Macy, Albert T. Otto, B. N. 
Oakman, John Post, Jr., Henry Seligman, E. A. Schwarzkopf, Maj . Creighton 
Webb, E. A. Willard, Clinton E. Woods, J. Dunbar Wright 

A crowd of people lined the sidewalks in front of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the morning of November 4 to witness the start of 
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the club for its first parade. About forty carriages were 
mustered in line, gasolene, steam and electric motors, phae- 
tons, surreys, runabouts, brakes, dos-a-dos, and a long train of 
lighter vehicles, among them a number of gasolene tricycles. 
The club could not have wished for a more varied display to 
accomplish the chief object of the parade, which was professedly 
to familiarize the public with the sight of motor carriages and 
to demonstrate incontrovertibly their grace, lightness and 
speed. The route of the parade lay down Fifth Avenue to 
Madison Square; around the square, up Fifth Avenue to Mt. 
Morris Park at One Hundred and Twentieth Street; to Seventh 
Avenue; down Seventh Avenue to One Hundred and Tenth 
Street; to Morningside Heights; to Broadway; to One Hun- 
dred and Twentieth Street; to the Riverside Drive; to Clare- 
mont; and thence back to the Waldorf. The parade was re- 
viewed at Claremont by General Andrews, the club's president, 
and all along the route it occasioned much curiosity and won 
frequent applause. The next day's morning papers each had 
long accounts of the event, and the club members began more 
frequently to be seen in their carriages on the principal streets. 
"? The course of automobilism, however, like that of true love, 
never did run smooth, and although no accidents or smash-ups 
of any serious nature had occurred, the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Parks began to view the increase of automobilism with a 
baleful glare of the official eye. Central Park particularly was 
a cause of great concern to them, and it was an open question 
for some time whether the motor-carriage might, without run- 
ning athwart the strong arm of the law, have the privilege of 
the Park. Two of the Automobile Club's members promptly 
decided to test the issue, and,— alas ! the days are over of chain- 
mail and prancing charger! — donning their driving clothes, 
they promptly mounted an automobile and began to skim along 
the Park drives. An irate Park Commissioner haled them to 
court, where the magistrate, refusing to entertain the com- 
plaint, discharged them; the Commissioners held a meeting, 
and finally it was decided that one might ride an automobile 
through Central Park only " by permission of the board." So 
permits were duly applied for, and there the matter ended. 
Somewhat more liberal in their views, the Park Commissioners 
of all the other boroughs of New York have allowed free ingress 
of their parks to all motor vehicles. 
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The first steps have been taken. The ball has been set 
a-rolling, and doubtless before very long, with the total disap- 
pearance of the mild public prejudice which first greeted the 
horseless carriages, a system of just and rational State legisla- 
tion regarding them will be arrived at. The club has already 
made several efforts in this direction, and will probably keep 
up the fight till it wins. When one remembers the misgivings 
of the pessimists when the first locomotive ran to Philadelphia, 
and when Pulton first took his steamboat up the Hudson, one 
cannot but smile at the parallel. 

In September, 1899, the Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which includes all the well-known automobilists of the 
United Kingdom, recognized the American Club. Courtesies 
were exchanged and reciprocal relations entered into at the 
time of the incorporation in October. Shortly after, the French 
Club, which is reputed to be the leading club of the world, 
paid the organization the same compliment. So, to-day, the 
Automobile Club of America represents these two clubs in this 
country, and all challenges to either the French or English 
organizations must be forwarded through the American Club. 

The club permitted two of its members, on December 20, 
1899, to send the challenge to France for the Gordon Bennett 
Automobile Cup in the great 374-mile race to be held in June. 
Messrs. Alexander Winton and A. L. Riker are the future 
contestants, and the name of C. E. Woods will probably be 
added to the list. 

The Automobile Club of America, owing to the late date at 
which it was able to perfect the organization, has not had so 
large a number of official club runs as it hopes to this present 
year. But long individual runs have been made — continuous 
runs of two hundred to seven hundred miles— by a number of 
members, chiefly, it would seem, in vehicles of the gasolene 
type. 

The club accepted the invitation of Mr. John Brisben Walker, 
editor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, to lunch at his Kingsland's 
Point country house, near Tarrytown, on January 27. It was 
upon this occasion that Mr. Walker made the club the generous 
offer of his country house, to use as a club-house, for the space 
of a year, a move which the club has under consideration. 

The run to Tarrytown— over hilly roads, in the teeth of a 
gale that blew at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and with 
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the mercury at ten degrees below freezing, a total of 26 j£ miles 
— was in 1 hour and 45 minutes. The return trip was made 
under better conditions and in much faster time. In this run 
twelve carriages participated, five of the gasolene type, three 
steam, two electric, and one gasolene tricycle. 

The club has for its temporary home cosy quarters at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, where lectures and discussions are held. An 
exceedingly fine and well-ordered library of books and period- 
icals, all on automobile subjects, is available, thanks to the 
care of Mr. A. R. Shattuck, chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee. Frequent individual runs, in large or small companies, 
keep the members close in touch with each other and with their 
favorite pastime. And when the primroses begin to dot the 
roadside, when the crickets and the deep-voiced bullfrog awake 
once more to lull the travelers home at evening with their song, 
it is safe to predict that there will be swarms of automobiles 
tooling merrily along the roads all about Greater New York. 

Next autumn there will be another occasion for the public 
to judge of what the Automobile Club of America is accom- 
plishing. The Madison Square Garden has been secured for a 
great exposition of vehicles of all types— as well, in fact, ot 
everything pertaining to automobiles. Applications for space 
have come flowing in, and everything bids fair to make this 
exhibition, a thing unique in its way, one of the prominent 
features of the New York season. 

In connection with the work laid out by the club one point 
deserves special mention, and that is the determination to leave 
no stone unturned in favor of " Good Roads *' throughout the 
length and breadth of this country. This is not looked upon 
by the club, as might be imagined, merely from the selfish 
point of view of the motorist; but the members are all agreed 
that a system of well-built and well-kept highways should form 
part of every civilization so advanced as ours, and that the 
work of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific by a system of magnifi- 
cent roads could readily be accomplished if each State were to 
construct its proportionate part of the whole, the entire system 
being first mapped out by Congress, where each State has its 
voice in the matter. 

General Roy Stone, in his speech before the club on Febru- 
ary 3, 1900, speaking of the historical associations such a road 
would have, had this to*say: * % Along .the east coast it would 
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follow the King's Highway and the march of the Continental 
armies. It would cross the Potomac on the great Memorial 
Bridge at Arlington. It would traverse the battlefields of 
Virginia; beyond the Mississippi it would follow the trails of 
Fremont and Carson or Lewis and Clark, and on the Pacific it 
would strike perhaps the oldest road on the continent, the 
Camino Real, which joined the ancient Spanish missions on 
that coast A project so vast may seem like a vision of dream- 
land, but in all its vastness it is only a fraction of what already 
has been done in the construction ot our continental railways, 
and it is no more than a fitting adjunct or sequence of the great 
transformation of travel which the successful advent of the 
automobile has wrought for the future." 
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WHEN WE SHALL AWAKE.* 

By Hrnrik bsbn. 
ACT II. .' 

A RESORT IN THE HIGHLANDS ON A SUMMER EVENING AT TWI- 
LIGHT. RUBECK, A PLAID ON HIS SHOULDERS, IS SITTING ON 
A KNOLL, WATCHING SOME CHILDREN AT PLAY. 

MAI A (calling)— Haloo! (She crosses the plateau. Pant- 
ing.) Goodness! how I have run to find you, Rubeck! 

Rubeck (nodding indifferently) — You came from the sani- 
tarium? 

M. — Yes, from the — fly-tiap. 

R. (glancing at her) — I noticed that you did not dine at the 
table d'hote. 

M. — We dined out-of-doors, we two. ; 

R. — 4 * We two ? " Of whom are you speaking ? 

M. — Of that dreadful bear-killer and myself, of course. 

R. — Oh! very well. 

M. — Yes, and to-morrow, early in the morning, we are going 
hunting. 

R. — For bears ? 

M. — Yes. We are sure to kill one. 

R. — Are you on their trail ? 

M. (with superiority) — Bears are not found on bare plateaux; 
I know that much. 

R. — And where do you find them ? 

M. — Below, on the wooded slopes, in the~depths of the for- 
est, and in the inaccessible thickets. 

R.— It is there you go to-morrow, " you two ? " 

M. (sitting down on the heather) — Yes, it is decided. Lars 
accompanies us, of course, with the dogs. 

R. — I am not interested in Lars and his dogs (cutting him- 
self short). But would you not rather sit here on the bench ? 

M. (with an indolent air) — Thanks. I am very comfortable 
here in the heather. 

R. — You are tired ? 

M. {in a sleepy tone) — Yes. I am going to close my eyes and 
rest now. (A short silence: with sudden impatience) — Dear 

* The last of the Doll House Series. 
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me, Rubeck, how can you stand the noise of those children and 
their endless capers ? 

R. — There is something harmonious in their romping — like 
a symphony of movement — that is amusing. 

M. {with a mocking smile) — Ah! you must be always the 
artist! 

R. —I suppose so. 

M. {turning her back toward him as she reclines on the heather) 
— He is not a bit of an artist. 

R. {attentively) — Who is not an artist ? 

M. {again in a sleepy tone) — The other. 

R. — You mean the bear-killer ? 

M. — Yes. There is nothing artistic about him. Not in the 
least! 

R. {smiling)— No — I believe you are quite right 

M. {vehemently, without turning) — And he is rough! And 
very rude! {She plucks a tuft of heather and throws it far 
from her.) Oh! so rude! 

R — Is that the reason you have such confidence in him ? 

M. {shortly) — I don't know. {Turning toward him.) You 
are not feeling well, Rubeck ? 

R. — You have just found it out ? 

M. — No; I have seen it for a long time. 

R. {shrugging his shoulders) — One grows old, Madame Mala! 

M. — That is not what I mean. But there is something so 
weary, so spiritless in the glances which you cast at me. 

R. — You imagine it. 

M. {in an assured tone) — And, little by little, a wicked ex- 
pression has come into your eyes. One might almost say that 
you nourished evil designs against me. 

R. — Really? (Affectionately, but gravely.) Come here 
Maia. Let us talk for a while. 

M. {sitting up) — May I sit upon your knee, as I used to when 
we were first married ? 

R — No, not that. They can see us from the hotel. But 
come sit beside me on the bench. 

M. — Thank you; I prefer, in that case, to stay where I am. 
I can listen to you just as well. ( With a glance of interroga- 
tion.) What have you to tell me ? 

R. {slowly) — What motive had I in consenting to come here 
this summer ? 
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M. — Well, you said that you thought the journey would do 
me good. But — 

R.— But— ? 

M. — But now I do not believe that was the motive. It was 
not the truth. 

R. — And what do you believe now ? 

M. — I believe that the motive was to meet that pale woman. 

R. —Madame Satow ? 

M. — Yes; she who is always following me. Did you not 
know that she even arrived here last night ? 

R.— But, great Heaven, what could be the — 

M. — Eh! You know her intimately. Long before you met 
me. 

. R. —And for a long time I had forgotten her — when I met 
you. 

M. (turning around ) — Do you forget so easily, Rubeck ? 

R. — Oh! very easily {brusquely) — when I wish to forget. 

M. — Even a woman who has served you as a model ? 

R. {coldly) — When I need her no longer I— {Changing his 
tone.) And how, I ask you, should I know that she was in this 
country ? 

i_ M. — Oh! you might have read her name among the list of 
strangers in the papers. 

R.— But her name would have told me nothing. I never 
heard of Satow. 

M. {wearily) — Oh, well, it was some other motive which de- 
cided you. 

R. {gravely) — Yes, MaYa, I had another motive. An entirely 
different one. And it is upon this subject that I wish to speak 
to you. 

M. {stifling a laugh) — Oh, dear! what a solemn air! 

R. {with suspicious scrutiny) — Yes, perhaps more solemn 
than is necessary. 

M. — What do you mean ? 

R. — It may be that we are benefiting each other. 

M. — You excite my curiosity. 

R. — You are only curious ? You are not a little disturbed ? 

M. {shaking her head) — Not a bit 
^R. — All right Listen to me, then. You said below that I 
had become very nervous. 

M. — It is true. 
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R. — And what could be the cause of this nervousness ? 

M. — How should I know? {Quickly) : Perhaps you are 
weary of living constantly en ttte-k-tSte with me ? 

R. — Constantly? Say, rather, eternally! 

M. — Yes, tired of our daily existence. Two people living 
alone that way with each other for four or five years, you might 
almost say without leaving each other for an hour — 

R. (interested) — Yes, yes — well? 

M. (oppressively) — You do not like society, Rubeck. You 
prefer to live alone with your thoughts. For my part, I could 
entertain myself with you, or, failing that, with what inter- 
ested you — art, and so on. (With a careless gesture.) And, 
to tell the truth, I do not care for it much. 

R. — Yes, yes; so we remained, generally, at our fireside-, 
talking of what interested you. 

M.— Oh! dear me; anything interests me! 

R. — Little things, it is true. At least, they made the time 
pass, Mala, 

M. — You are right. The time passed. It began to fly from 
you, Rubeck. And it was precisely that which made you so 
nervous — 

R. (with a violent gesture of assent) — So anxious ! (He turns 
on the bench. ) Ah! I could stand that miserable life no longer! 

M. (rising, and standing motionless watching him) — Do you 
wish to rid yourself of me ? You have only to say the word. 

R. — What are you saying ? Rid myself of you ? 

M. — Yes, if you say so, I will go this instant. 

R. (with a half smile)— Is that a threat, Mala ? 

M. — There is nothing which could 'frighten you in what I 
could say. 

R. (rising) — No, you are right. (After an interval of si- 
lence) — This existence is worth nothing to us, neither to one 
nor the other. We could not continue it. 

M.— Well? 

R.— There is nothing to say. (Dwelling on the words. ) But 
if we cannot live alone with each other, it does not follow that 
we ought to leave each other. 

M. (with an ironical smile)— It would be sufficient, then, for 
us to separate for a while ? 

R. (shaking his head)— Hot even that. 

M. — What then? See! explain yourself: what are your 
plans^concerning me ? 
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R. (with some hesitation) — What I feel very intensely, very 
cruelly just now is — is the need of a kindred spirit. 

M. {interrupting, with anxious expectation)— * Am I not that, 
Rubeck ? 

R. — Not as I mean it. I want some one who is interested in 
what i- crests me — some one to arouse me, to spur me on. 

M. ( ' Jowly)— -That is a task too difficult Jfor me, and one that 
I could not fulfill. 

R. — In fact, MaTa, it would be better not to try. 

M. (with a shiver) — I have not the least desire to, I assure 
you. 

R. — I know that only too well. And I had no expectation 
in marrying you that you would render me that sort of help. 
nM. {observing him) — I see by your face that you are thinking 
of some one else. 

R. — Really? I did not credit you with the gift of mind- 
reading. So you can see that ? 

M. — Yes, certainly. Oh, I know you so well; so well, Ru- 
beck! 

R — In that case, you can also see of whom I am thinking ? 

M. — Assuredly, yes. 

R.— Well, will you— 

M. — You are thinking of that— -of that model — (Suddenly 
abandoning the thread of her thought.) Do you know that at 
the hotel they believe her to be insane ? 

R. — Ahl And what do they say at the hotel, of you and the 
bear-killer ? 

M. — That has nothing to do with the matter. (Going back 
to her former position.) — At all events, it was that pale woman 
you were thinking of just now. 

R. (frankly)— Just so; I did think of her. When I needed 
her no longer — and when, besides, she had disappeared — 

M. — You took me as a sort of make-shift. 

R. (with less and less discretion) — Frankly, Maia, it was 
something of that kind. I was lonely, tired of my thoughts. 
I had put the last touch, the very last touch to my work, " The 
Resurrection Day," and it had gone out into the world and 
brought me glory — and the rest. (With more warmth.) But 
I no longer loved my work. The praise and commendation 
showered upon me suffocated me, exasperated me, gave me a 
desire to flee, to hide away in the forest (Glancing at her.) 
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You, who read thought — can you divine the idea that came to 
me then ? 

M. (disdainfully)— Easily: the idea of making busts of differ- 
ent gentlemen and ladies. 

R. {inclining his head)— -Yes, portraits to order, and the like- 
ness to the animals behind the mask thrown in gratis. {Smil- 
ing) But it had no connection with that. : * r 

M.— With what, then ? \ 

R. {seriously) — With the fact that everything — my vocation, 
my work as an artist, appeared to me suddenly to be things 
worthless, vain, and insignificant at best 

M. — And what would you put in their place ? 

R.— Life, Mala. 

M.— Life? 

R. — Yes, to live in the sunshine, in beauty — is not that bet- 
ter than to spend one's days in a damp hole of a studio, knead- 
ing clay and chiseling stone ? 

M. (with a light sigh)— Yes, that is what I have always 
thought. 

R. — And I was rich enough to live in opulence, and let the 
sun shine carelessly down upon my idleness. I had enough to 
build the villa on Lake Taunitz and a palace at the capital— 
without counting all the rest! 

M. (continuing, tn the same tone) — And, to conclude, you had 
enough to satisfy me and to give me access to all your treasures. 

R. (trying to turn off the matter lightly)— Did I not promise 
to take you upon a high mountain and show you all the splendor 
of the earth ? 

M. (softly) — You have, perhaps, led me upon a high moun- 
tain, Rubeck; but you have not shown me all the splendor of 
the world. 

R. (with an irritated smile)— You are difficult, Maia; oh! 
very difficult to please ! ( Violently. ) But do you know what 
drove me to despair ? 

M. (with a tone of calm defiance) — Yes. It was being tied 
to me for the rest of your life! 

R. — Those are heartless words, which / should not have 
uttered. 

M. — But you think them, those heartless words. 
. R. — You have no very clear idea of an artist's temperament, 
viewed from within. 
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M. {smilingly shaking her head) — Heavens, I do not even 
know myself, viewed from within, as you say! 

R. {following the course of his thoughts)— I live so quickly, 
Mala! We — we live that way, we artists. For my part, I have 
lived an entire human existence in the space of the few years 
that we have passed together. I am convinced that, for me, 
happiness does not consist in idle pleasure. An artist must 
remain at work, creating one thing upon another, to the end 
of his days. ( With an effort. ) And yet, Mala, I cannot go on 
while I have only your influence. 

M. {quietly) — That is, in other words, you are" tired of me ? 

R. {with a shudder) —Yes! I am weary, intolerably weary 
of our life! It has weighed me down and destroyed me. You 
know all now. {Masters himself. ) These may be hard and 
ugly words. I feel that they are so. And you have, in all 
this, nothing with which to reproach yourself. I fully recognize 
that. It is my fault; I alone have undergone an evolution; 
{half to himself) have awakened to a true life. 

M. {wringing her hands, in spite of herself ) — But, in 
Heaven's name, why not separate, in that case ? 

R. {glancing at her stupidly) —You wish it ? 

M. {shrugging her shoulders) — Dear me, if there's nothing 
else to do — 

R. {quickly) —But if there is something — that could reconcile 
everything — 

M. {raising her hand)— You are always thinking of that pale 
woman! 

R. — Frankly, yes: I cannot help thinking of her, since I 
have found her again — {Taking a step toward her.) I must 
tell you something, Mala. 

M.— What? 

R. {striking his chest) —I have here a precious coffer, where 
all my visions are preserved, all my artistic ideals. Since the 
day when she disappeared this treasure has been closed to me. 
She carries the key, and you, little Mala, never could open it. 
The treasure lies there, buried. Add the years roll on! And 
still I cannot attain it. 

M. {mastering a sarcastic smile) — Well ! Ask her to open — 

R. {uncertain as to her meaning) — Mala ? 

M. — Since she is here. ^JThat is the reason, doubtless, that 
she came. 
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R. — I have never said this to her. 

M. {with an innocent glance) — But, my dear Rubeck, what is 
the use of so much noise and explanation for so simple a thing 
as that ? 

R. — Do you'really think it so simple ? 

M. — Why, certainly. You must keep near you that which 
is so useful to you. As for me, I can always find a place in 
the sunshine. 

R. — What do you mean ? 

M. (with assumed carelessness) — Eh ? Could I not simply go 
to live in our villa? I could always discover some corner 
where I should be free, free! Do not be disturbed about that, 
Rubeck. (Suddenly pointing to the right. ) Look there ! 

R. (turning)— Where? 

M. — There, on the plateau. She glides like the marble 
statue that walks in the legends. She is coming here. 

R. (shading his eyes with his hand) — Is it not the resurrection 
itself? (Speaking to himself ) And I fled from her! I rele- 
gated her to the shadow, transformed her. Ah! fool that I 
was! 

M. — Of what are you thinking ? 

R. — Of nothing. Nothing that you could understand. (Some 
children surround Irene \ who speaks to them softly \ and sends them 
back to their play ; then she ascends the rocky slope. ) 

M. (controlling her voice) — Go down and speak to her, Rubeck. 

R. — Where are you going ? 

M (with a significant glance) — I am going my own way. (She 
descends the kill and meets Irene. ) M. Rubeck is waiting for you 
up there, Madame. 

Irene — What does he want ? 

M. — To ask your aid in opening a precious coffer. 

I. — Can I help him ? 

M. — He thinks you are the only one who can. 

I. — In that case, I will try. 

M. — Yes, Madame, try. (She takes the road to the sanitarium. 
A moment later Rubeck descends the hill and stands before Irene, who 
is on the other side of a little mountain brook. ) 

I. (after a short silence) She said you were waiting for me. 

R. — I have been waiting for years — without knowing it 

I. — I could not come, Arnold, I slept below, a long, deep 
sleep full of dreams. 
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R. — Oh! but you are awake now, Irene! 

I. {shaking her head) — My eyes are still heavy with sleep. 

R. — You shall see: our day is dawaing, and soon the world 
will be bright for us. 

I — Do not count upon it. 

R. (insistent)— I do count upon it! I am sure of it! Now 
that I have found you — 

I. — Come back to life — 

R — Not that, but transfigured! 

I. — No, Arnold, only resuscitated. There has been no trans- 
figuration. (He crosses the brook on the stones. ) 

R. — What have you been doing all day, Irene ? 

I. (tenth a gesture) — 1 have been far, far away in the land of 
death. 

R. — I see that your — friend is not with you. 

I. — My friend has an eye upon me, nevertheless. 

R. — Always ? 

I. (looking around) — You may be sure of it. No matter 
where I go, she will never lose sight of me. (Softly.) Until 
I kill her some day — 

R. — You would — 

I. — With all my heart. If that would only — 

R.— What? 

I. — Put an end to her witchcraft. (Mysteriously.) Think, 
Arnold, she has turned herself into my shadow. 

R. (seeking to calm her)— Come, come! every one has a 
shadow. 

I. — I am my own shadow. (Quickly.) You do not under- 
stand me ? 

R (sadly)— -Yes, yes, Irene, I understand. (He sits down on 
a stone beside the brook. She stands behind him, leaning against 
the rock wall ) 

I. (after a silence) — W hy do you turn from me ? 

R. (softly) — I dare not look at you — I dare not. 

I. — Why do you dare no longer? 

R. — You are tortured by a shadow, and I — by an accusing 
conscience. 

I. (with a little cry of joy) — At last! 

R. (starting up) — Irene, what is it ? 

I. (calming him) — Hush! hush! Calm yourself! (Drawing 
a long breath, as though relieved of a burden. ) Ah, they have set 
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me free — once more. Now, we can sit down and talk, as of 
old, in the other life. 

R. — Oh! if we could really talk as we used to do! 

I. — Sit down again. I will sit beside you. {After a silence.') 
I am here, Arnold, come back to you from the ends of the 
earth. 

R. — Yes, a long, long journey. 

I. — Returned to my lord and master. 

R. — In our world, Irene — in a world of two people. \ 

I. — Have you waited for me every day ? 

R.-Howcouldl ? 

I. {with a side glance)— That is true. You could not. You 
understand nothing. 

R. — Was it really for some one else's sake that you left me ? 

I. — Might it not be for your own, Arnold ? 

R. {uncertainly)— \ do not understand you! 
1 I —When the statue— " Our Child/' as we called it— was 
finished, I laid at your feet my most precious offering, and — 
effaced myself forever. 

R. {looking down)— And left my life empty. 

I. {blushing suddenly)— -That is what I wished! Never, after 
that one creation, should you have the heart to create anything 
more, never! 

R. — From jealousy ? 

I. {coldly) — I think it was more from hatred. 

R.— Hatred ? For me ? 

I. {with a return of anger)— -Yes, for you— for the artist who, 
with careless hands, took a heart full of joy and life and de- 
spoiled it in order to create a work of art! 

R. — And do you speak thus ? You, whose warm aspira- 
tions, whose sacred ardor, assisted me in my work — in the 
work which reunited us each morning as for a mutual prayer ? 

I. {resuming her cold tone) — I will tell you one thing, Arnold. 

R. — Speak, Irene. 

I. — I never loved your art before meeting you. Nor after. 

R. — And the artist, Irene ? 

I. — I hated him. 

R. — The artist that was in me ? 

I. — Him especially. As I stood before you, I grew to hate 
you, Arnold. 

R. — That is not true, Irene! 
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I.— Yes. I grew to hate you. And what I began to love 
was the modeled face you worked upon — the formless clay 
which each added day's labor transformed into Our Child — 
yours and mine. 

R. {with pro) r ound sadness) — It was, in spirit and in truth. 

I. — You see, Arnold, it was because of this child of ours 
that I undertook this long pilgrimage. 

R. {suddenly attentive) — Because of the marble ? 

I.— Call it what you will, I shall continue to call it Our Child. 

R. {disturbed) — And so you wished to see it ? To see it fin- 
ished ? As it appeared in the marble, in the marble that you 
always found so cold ? {Quickly.) Perhaps you did not know 
that it had its place somewhere in a museum, very far from here ? 

I. — Its fame reached me. 

R. — And you always had such a horror of museums — you 
used to call them graveyards. 

I. — I wished to go on a pilgrimage to the place where my 
heart — and the child of my heart — were buried. 

R. {agonizedly) — It cannot be that you have seen that statue 
again! Do you understand, Irene ? I beg you — it cannot be! 
No! 

I. — Do you believe that I shall die a second time ? 

R. {wringing his hands) — Ah! I know not what to believe. 
But how could I guess your unconquerable attachment to the 
statue ? Did you not leave me before it was finished ? 

I. — It was finished. That is why I left you — left you alone. 

R. {with his elbows on his knees, his head buried in his hands) — 
It was not what it became afterward. 

I. {unnoticed, drawing from her dress a slender dagger) — Arnold, 
you have tampered with that which was sacred to us ? 

R. {evasively) — Well, I do not know exactly what you would 
think if— 

I. — Tell me quickly what you did. 

R. — I will tell you, if you will be quiet and listen. 

I. {concealing the dagger) — I will listen — 

R. {interrupting) — And you will not look at me while I speak ? 

I. {crosses ; sits down behind him) — You see, I am behind you. 
Speak. 

R. {looking straight ahead) — I was young, ignorant of life. I 
thought that my statue of the Resurrection could not be given 
an^appearance fairer nor more radiant than that of a young 
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girl without experience of worldly life, and awakening to the 
light, to triumphant joy, without having to separate herself 
from any ugliness, any impurity whatsoever. 

I. (quickly) — Yes, it was thus that I appeared in our work. 

R. {with hesitation) —Not quite so, Irene. 

I. (with grouting anxiety)— ^ot quite so ? Not as I appeared 
to you ? 

R. (without answering)—! learned to know the world during 
the years that followed your departure, Irene. " The Resur- 
rection Day" became, in my mind, something more — well, 
more complicated. The small pedestal upon which your image 
stood, slender and solitary, was not enough to embody my new 
dream. 

I. (feeling for the dagger, but not drawing it forth)— And what 
was that dream ? Tell me! 

R. — To reproduce that which struck my eyes in the world 
that surrounded me, I was forced, Irene, to introduce these 
impressions into my work. I could not abstain from it — I en- 
larged the pedestal. It presented a vast surface, on which I 
placed a fragment of the globe distended and bursting open. 
And, through the fissures of the earth in travail, can now be 
seen emerging a swarm of beings, men and women, with the 
faces of beasts dissembled behind their human'masks, as life 
had shown me them. 

I. (waiting with suspended breath) — But, in the midst of this 
throng, appears a radiant young girl ? I am still there, then, 
Arnold ? **~ 

R. (evasively) — Not exactly in their midst. I had, unfortu- 
nately, to move this figure backward. Artistic effect required 
it You understand, she would have dominated too strongly 
over all the rest otherwise. 

I. — But the joy, the light continued to radiate from my trans- 
figured face ? • ' 

R. — Of course, Irene. But all that is, perhaps, a trifle veiled, 
according to the demands of my new conception. 

I. (rising noiselessly) — The statue expresses life as you see it 
now? 

R. — Doubtless. 

I. — And you have given me a secondary place, that of a fig- 
ure in the background of a group ? (She draws the dagger 
again, ) 
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R. — No, not a figure in the background; rather, a kind of 
intermediary figure. 

T. (low, in a hoarse voice) — You have pronounced your doom. 
(She is about to strike him ) 

R. (turning and looking at her) — My doom ? 

I. (quickly hiding the dagger, and speaking with sad accents) — 
My whole soul— our two beings — were bound up in that one 
form. 

R. (quickly snatching oft his hat and wiping his forehead, bathed 
in perspiration) — Yes, but let me tell you how I am represented 
in the group. In the foreground a man is seated near a brook, 
as I am at this moment: bowed down under the weight of sin, 
he cannot entirely rid himself of the earthly mould. I called 
the figure the " Sorrow of a Blighted Life." He sits there, 
dipping his fingers in the running water, to wash away the 
stains, and tortured by the certainty of never succeeding. 
Eternity will endure without his having fully attained the 
Resurrection; without power to disengage himself from the 
hell to which he is bound. 

I. (hardly and coldly)— -Poet!! 

R.— Why 4t poet?" 

I. — Because you are soft and inert, full of indulgence for 
your own acts and your thoughts. You killed my soul — and 
forthwith you fashion your own image in an attitude of repent- 
ance, of confession and penitence. (Smiling.) And then you 
fancy that all is said, and that there is no further debt to pay. 

R. (defiantly) — I am an artist, Irene. And I do not blush 
for weakness which, perhaps, I should never overcome. Be- 
cause, you see, I was born an artist, and I shall never be any- 
thing else but an artist. 

I. (watching him, and hiding a little smile, while she says, in a 
soft voice)— You. are a poet, Arnold. (Passing her hand softly 
over his hair. ) Dear big boy — can you not see it yourself ? 

R. (discontented) — Why do you persist in calling me a poet ? 

I. (glancing at him) — Because there is an excuse in the word 
— an absolution — which'throws a veil over all weakness. (Sud- 
denly changing her tone.) But, I was a human being! I also 
had a life to live, a destiny to fulfil. I gave it all up for you. 
Ait! it was suicide — a crime against myself! (In a scarcely 
audible tone.) And I shall never expiate this crime. (She sits 
down near him, and, with an unconscious movement, plucks some 
flowers near her. Then, apparently mistress of herself) :^I should 
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have been happily married and borne children, — real children. 
That was my vocation. I never ought to have obeyed — a poet ! 

R. (sunk in revery) — Yet those days were happy, Irene — 
wonderfully happy, when I think of them! 

I. {looking at him sadly) — Do you remember a phrase that 
you said to me — When Our Child was finished and my work 
was done ? {She looks at him, with a nod) You remember, 
Arnold, that phrase ? 

R. {with a questioning glance) — I said something which you 
still remember ? 

I. — Yes. You do not recall it ? 

R. — No. At least, for the moment 

I. — You took both my hands and held them warmly clasped 
in yours. I waited breathlessly. Then you said: '* Thank 
you, Irene; from the bottom of my heart I thank you: this has 
been, for me, a blessed episode." 

R. {with a doubtful air)— Did I say " episode ? " It is a word 
that I do not ordinarily use. 

I. — You said " episode." 

R. (in a tone of willful negligence) — I was right — it was, in 
fact, truly an episode. 

I. (briefly) — It was upon that word that I left 

R. — You take everything so cruelly to heart, Irene! 

I. (passing her hand over her forehead) — Perhaps you are 
right It is well to shake off those whom we oppress and make 
to suffer. (She pulls a rose to pieces and throws the petals into the 
brook.) Look, Arnold! look at the swimming birds. 

R.— What are they ? 

I. — Do you not see that they are flamingoes ? You can 
recognize them by their red plumage. 

R. — Flamingoes do not swim; they ford the brooks. 

I.— If they are not flamingoes, they must be sea gulls, then. 

R. — Yes, sea gulls with rosy beaks. (He gathers some large 
leaves and throws them into the watet.) I launch my boats in 
pursuit of them. 

I. — Yes, but there must be no fowlers on board. 

R. — No, there must be no fowlers (with a smile). Do you 
remember one summer when we sat this way before the cabin 
on Lake Taunitz ? 

I. (nodding)— Yes, one Saturday, after the week's work was 
done. 
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R.— We played— 

I. {with the light of hatred in her eyes) — That was an episode, 
Arnold! 

^R. {who seems not to have heard) — Then, also, you floated 
birds in the stream. They were water-lilies. 

I.— They were swans. 

R. — Yes, white swans. To'one of them I remember I fast- 
ened a large lily-pad. 

L — And that became Lohengrin's boat, drawn by the swan. 

R. — How amused you[were with the childish play, Irene! 

I. — We often repeated it 

R. — Every Saturday, I think, during that summer. 

I. — You said I was the swan that guided your boat 

R. — Did I say that ? It is possible. {Absorbed in the game. ) 
Look, look, how the gulls descend the current ! 

I. {laughing) — And all your boats are wrecked. 
, R. {throwing more leaves into the stream) — I have boats in re- 
serve. {He follows the leaves with his eyes. After a silence) : 
You know, Irene, I bought that little cabin on the lake. 

I. — Ah ! you have bought it ? You always said you would 
buy it if you had the means. 

R. — Means have not been wanting lately. And I have 
bought it. 

I. {with a side glance) — And you live now — in our old studio ? 

R. — No, it was torn down years ago. I built a large villa in 
its place, surrounded with a park. We are accustomed — {recol- 
lecting himself) — I am accustomed to spending the summer 
there. 

I. {controlling herself) — So you live there now, when you are 
below — you and the other ? 

R. {a little defiantly) — Yes, my wife and I, we live there in 
summer — when we do not travel, as we have done this year. 

I. {looking straight before her) — How gloriously radiant it was, 
that life on the shore of Lake Taunitz! 

R. {as though looking within) — And yet, Irene — 

I. {completing his thought) — And yet we allowed it to escape 
us. 

R. {softly, but insistently) — Has the regret come to us too late ? 

I. {does not answer. Then, with a gesture) — Look, Arnold, 
the sun is going down behind the hills. See how the level rays 
redden the heather. 
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R. (looking in the same direction) — It is a long time since 1 
saw a sunset. 

I. — And a sunrise ? 

R. — A sunrise ? I believe I have never seen one. 

I. {smiling softly \ plunged in memories) — I saw, once, a beau- 
tiful sunrise. 

R— Truly? Where? 

I. — On the summit of a dizzy 'peak. You led me there, 
promising to show me all the splendors of the world, if I 
would — 

R. — If you would — ? Finish ! 

I. — I did what you wished. I followed you to the summit of 
the mountain — and I adored you. (A silence. Then she adds, 
in a lower tone) : That was my sunrise. 

R. {changing the subject) — Will you come and visit us, at our 
villa? 

I. {with a mocking smile) — You and — the lady ? 

R. (insistant) — You will re-awaken all the old dreams, all the 
old life. 

I. — Impossible. Vain dreams, empty, dead fancies. To 
that life there is no resurrection. 

R. (in a short, peremptory tone) — Well, let us continue to play. 

I. — Yes, play, play, simply play. ( They throw into the stream 
leaves and petals. Enter Uipieim and Maia, in hunting costume, 
followed by Lars with the dogs. ) 

R. {perceiving them)— -Hold! There are little Mala and the 
hunter. 

M. — Good-evening, M. Rubeck! I have had an adventure! 

R. — What sort of an adventure ? 

M. {coming nearer) — I have seen something of life. 

R. {mocking)— Really, little Mafa, you also ? 

M. — Yes! And I have made a little song. Listen. {She 
sings, joyously) : 

Free, free at last: 

My cage bars past, 

I cleave the air — free, tree at last! 

Yes, yes, I have awakened — at last! 
R. — It would seem so. 
M. — Ah, Heavens! it is good to awake! 
Ulfheim. — We have had a devil of a good hunt. 
R. — What game did you bring me, Mala ? 
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M. — A bird of prey. I shot it in the wing, and it will serve 
yon as a model. 

R. {with a bitter and sarcastic smile) — That is it! Broken a 
wing — inadvertently; you have long excelled at that 

M. {shrugging her shoulders) — Bah ! I am going to the hotel. 
Come! 

I. {suddenly, as they disappear) — Oh! my beloved, my lord 
and master! 

R. — Irene! 

I. {in a hoarse voice, smiling and clasping her hands on her 
breast) — It is only an episode. {Quickly, in a low voice)-. Hush! 
Arnold, do not turn your head. 

R. {also in a low tone) — What is it ? 

I. — A motionless figure which watches me. 

R. {turning, in spite of himself ) — Where? Ah! {The dea- 
coness stands below them, with her eyes fixed on Irene. ) 

I. {rising, and speaking in a choked voice) — I must go. No ! 
sit down. Do you understand? You must not follow me. 
{She leans toward him and speaks softly) : Au re voir. 

R. — Oh, Irene — what life might have been! And we have 
wasted it! 

I. — The irreparable appears to us only — 

R. {questioning) — Only ? 

I. — Only when we awake among the dead! 

R. — And what shall we see then ? 

I. — We shall see that we have never lived. {She goes down 
the hill. The deaconess steps aside to let her pass and then follows 
her.) 

{ Voice of Mala, in the distance) : 
Free, tree at last; 
My cage-bars past, 
I cleave_the air— free, free at last! 

CURTAIN. 

ACT III. 

A VAST PLATEAU ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP. IT IS CUT BY CREV- 
ASSES, AND ENDS, IN THE BACKGROUND, IN A PRECIPICE 
AND ABRUPT DESCENTS. MA1A DESCENDING THE SLOPE TO 
THE LEFT, FOLLOWED BY ULFHEIM, WHO TRIES TO ASSIST 
HER. 

M. {shaking off his hold) — Let me go! Let me alone, I tell 
you! 
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U. — Come, come, you do not want to kill yourself. You are 
as cross as a wasp. 

M. {striking him on the hand) — Will youlet me alone, and be 
quiet? , . . , x 

U.— Faith, no, I will not 

M. — Then I will not go a step farther with you. Not a]step! 

U. — Oh! Oh! what will become of you, without me, here 
in the mountains ? 

M. — I can run away over that ridge — 

U. — Only to break your bones. {He lets go of her arm. ) As 
you will! Go over that ridge, if you like. There are ugly 
slopes there that will make you giddy, and only a narrow path, 
nearly impassable. 

M. {with a furious glance) — Ah, well! There's the charm of 
going a-hunting with you! 

U. — Say, rather, that is what makes the sport 

M. — You call that sport ? 

U. — Yes, with your permission. A "sport that I love. 

M. {shrugging her shoulders) — Ah, well! {Then regarding 
him fixedly y after a silence) : DoJJyou know what' you look like, 
Ulfheim ? 

U. — Faith, I think I look like myself most of all. 

M. — You resemble, feature for feature, a Faun. 
\ U.— A Faun ? 

M. — Yes, exactly. 

U. — A Faun is a kind of monster, is it not ? A demon of 
the woods, as you might say ? 

M. — Yes, that is your description. Beard and hoofs like a 
goat, and horns! 

U. — Stop! stop! Horns, did you say? 

M. — An ugly pair of horns. 

U. — Can you see any on me ? 

M. — Of course, I can see them. 

U.. {drawing a hounds leash from his pocket) — In that case, 
there is nothing for me to do but to strangle you. 

M. — Are you mad ? Strangle me ? 

U. — If I am a devil, I wish to be a thorough one. Truly, 
now, do you see any horns ? 

M. {smiling pacifically) — There, there — be good. {Changing 
her tone. ) But where is the hunting lodge you have told me 
so much about ? It ought to be somewhere near here. 
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U. (indicating the hut)— Behold it yonder. 

M. (glancing at it) — That old stable ? 

U. (laughing) — It has sheltered more than one princess. 

M. (curiously) — And it was here that the man whose story 
you told me escaped from his enemies in a bear skin ? 

U. — Yes, my dear Diana, it was here (with a gesture). Will 
you enter ? 

M.— No! I think not 

U. — Oh! a person could find shelter there for a night as well 
as anywhere. And even for a summer, if needful. 

M. — It is an ugly place. . (Impatiently. ) And now I have 
had enough of this hunting trip. It is time for dinner at the 
hotel, and I want to return. 

U. — What road will you take ? 

M. — That is your affair. There ought to be some way of 
descending here. 

U. (with a gesture toward the rear) — I have told you: there is 
a kind of path, beyond the ridge, below — 

M. — You have good eyesight — and some imagination! 

U. — The path is there. Let us see if you dare — 

M. — You think I could not ? 

U. — Never in the world without my aid. 

M. — Well, come and help me, then. What are you here for ? 

U. — Will you let me carry you ? 

M. — Now you are talking nonsense again. 

U. (angrily) — You remind me of one day when I picked up 
a pretty child from the dirt of the street. I would have carried 
her all through life, so that her feet might never be wounded 
on the stony way — 

M. — And she would not let you carry her in your arms ? 

U. — I picked her up out of the dirt, and I raised her as gently 
and as high as I could. (With a bitter laugh.) And do you 
know how she thanked me ? 

M. — No, tell me. 

U. (shaking his head with a smile \ and speaking lightly) — Those 
horns that you distinguished just now — they were a present I 
had from her. It is not a pleasant story, Madame Diana. 

M. — I know a droller one. 

U.— Tell it. 

M. — Well, there was once a very foolish girl. She lived with 
her parents in comfortable circumstances. There entered, one 
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fine day, into her commonplace life a high and powerful lord, 
who also took the little girl in his arms, and carried her to a 
distant country. 

U. — Was she glad to go ? 

M. — Yes, because she was foolish, you see. 

U. — He was, doubtless, a Prince Charming whom no one 
could resist ? 

M. — No, he was not as charming as that He simply suc- 
ceeded in making her believe that he could raise her to a sum- 
mit all resplendent with light. 
: U. — Was he an aeronaut, then, this man ? 

M. — Yes, in his way. 

U. — And so he took the maiden up ? 

M. (shrugging her shoulders)— Ah! He took her up finely! 
No, no, he led her, rather, into a cold and damp dwelling 
where she found neither sunshine nor fresh air. Nothing but 
gilded walls and ghostly, petrified figures beside them. 

U. — He did well, upon my soul! 

M. — Yes, but is it not, all the same, a very droll story ? 

U. (glancing at her) — Listen to me, my dear Diana. 

M.— Well, what is it ? 

U. — Shall we piece together our poor stories ? 

M. — You want to make patchwork, M. Ulfheim ? 

U. — Why not ? If we gather up all the fragments, we may, 
perhaps, obtain a sort of woof resembling that of human life. 

M. (laughing) — You, with your goat's beard. 

U. — And you with your provoking — Come ! 

M. — Yes, now, then. Come! 

U. — Halt, there, comrade! Where are you going ? 

M. — To the hotel, of course. 

U. — And afterwards ? 

M. — Afterwards we will bid each other a graceful farewell. 

U. — Is it possible for us to separate ? 

M. — I have no bonds that I know of. 

U. — I have a chateau to offer you. 

M. (indicating the hut) — The counterpart of that ? 

U. — It is not yet in ruins. 

M. — And all the splendor of the earth, perhaps ? 

U. — A chateau, I said — 

M. — Thanks. I have had enough of chateaux. 

U. — With superb hunting all around, beyond description. 
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M. — Are there any works of art in the chateau ? 

U. (slowly) — No— not works of art exactly, but — 

M. (relieved) — Ah! so much the better! 

U. — Well, will you come with me ? 

M. — I am protected by a winged bird of prey. 

U. (with a savage accent) — A shot might be lodged in the wing 
of this one, Mala. 

M. (glancing at him and speaking in a decided tone) — Oh, well, 
come and carry me down. 

U. {placing his arm about her) — It is quite time! The mists 
are falling. 

M. — Is the path so very, very dangerous ? 

U. — The fog is more so. (She draws away from him, going 
to the edge of the ravine > and looks down, but immediately draws 
back. He approaches her % laughing.) Well! Does it make you 
dizzy ? 

M. (in a dull voice) — Yes, but that is not all. Go look, down 
there, at the two who are coming up. 

U. (taking a few steps toward the edge) — But it is only your 
bird of prey — and the stranger. 

M. — Could we pass them, without their seeing us ? 

U. — Impossible. The path is too narrow, and there is no 
other road. 

M. — Then, we must meet them face to face. 

U. — You speak like a true huntress, comrade! (Rubeck and 
Irene emerge from the ravine in the background. ) 

R. — It is Maia ? So we meet once more ? 

M. (with f ot ced cheerfulness) — On the heights! 

U. — Did you come up that path ? 

R. — You see that we did. 

U. — And Madame also ? 

R. — Of course (with a glance toward M aid). Madame and I 
were coming the same way. 

U. — Do you not know that this road can easily lead to death ? 

R. — We have risked it, then ! At first it did not appear so 
dangerous. 

U. — No, nothing is dangerous in the beginning. But sud- 
denly, one comes to a turn, knowing not whether to advance 
or retreat; and one can but stand glued to the spot, turned to 
stone, as we hunters say. 

R. (smiling)— Axe you composing maxims, M. Ulfheim ? 
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U. — God guard me from speaking in maxims. (In a persua- 
sive tone, with a gesture toward the sky.) But do you not see the 
storm coming? Do you not hear the wind ? 

R. (listening) — One might say a Prelude to the Resurrection 
of the Dead. 

U. — It is the storm that breaks loose, unfortunately ! Look 
at those clouds that gather and descend. Soon we shall be 
enveloped as in a shroud. 

L (trembling)— I know that 

M. (taking Ulfheim by the arm) — Let us hurry and go down. 

U. (to Rubeck) — I can only help one person at a time. Take 
refuge in the hut until the storm passes. I will send some one 
to take you down. 

I. (terrified)— Take us! No, no! 

U. (abruptly) — Take you by force, if it must be. To save 
your life ! ( To Mala) : Come, we must go. 

M.— rOh! if I only get down safe and sound! 

U. (begins the descent, calling to the others) — You two wait in 
the hut until I send men with ropes in search of you. ( Ulf- 
heim f carrying Afaia, descends quickly but cautiously.) 

I. (glancing at Rubeck, with eyes full of fright) — You under- 
stand, Arnold? Those men are coming to take me! They 
will come soon. 

R. — Be calm, Irene! 

I. (with increasing terror) — And the woman in black — will 
come, too. Because she has found, doubtless, that I have been 
away a long time. She will catch me, Arnold! She will put 
me in the strait- jacket Yes, she has it with her in her trunk. 
I have seen it — 

R. — No one in the world shall dare to touch you. 

I. (with a smile) — Oh! no— I have means to prevent that 

R. — Of what are you speaking ? 

I. (drawing the dagger) — This. 

R. (holding out his hand for it) — A dagger! 

I. — I carry it with me day and night 

R. — Give it to me, Irene. 

I. (retreating) — You 'shall not have it. I know very well 
how to use it myself. 

R.— Use it? And what for? 

I. (glancing at him) — It was meant for you, Arnold. 

R. — For me ? 
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I. — When you sat that night, before the little cabin — 

R.— Before the little cabin ? 

I. — On the shore of the lake, when we played that the water- 
lilies were swans — 

R.— Well? Well? 

I. — And when yon said those words, cold as the tomb: " You 
have been an episode in my life." 

R — But I never said that, Irene! It was you who spoke of 
an episode. 

I. [continuing) — I drew my dagger, to plunge it into your 
back. 

R. (in a gloomy voice)— And why did you not do so ? 

I. — Because I suddenly perceived that you were already dead 
— had been for a long time. 

R.— Dead ? 

I. — Dead. Dead, like myself. We were cold, weak corpses 
there on the lake shore, and we played together. 

R. — I should not call that being dead. But you do not un- 
derstand me — 

I. — Whence, then, comes that burning desire that you strug- 
gle against when you see the resuscitated woman before you ? 

R. — Our love is certainly not dead, Irene. 

I. — Love, the fruit of terrestrial life, of that earthly life that 
is made of beauty, of wonders, of mystery — that love is dead 
in us. 

R. (passionately) — Do you know that it is exactly that love 
which burns in me more ardently than it has ever done ? 

I. — And I ? Do you forget what I am to-day ? 

R. — What does it matter ? You are for me the woman that 
my dream pictures you. 

I. — And do you forget what I have been ? * ^ 

R. — Whatever you were, I drove you to. Blind man that I 
was! I, who put the inanimate clay before life — before hap- 
piness — before love! 

I. (with lowered eyes) — Too late! too late! 

R. — Nothing that has happened can change you in my eyes. 

I. (raising her head) — Nor you in mine. 

R. — Why, then, we are free ! And we have still time to live, 
Irene! 

I. (sadly) — The desire for life is dead in me, Arnold. I came 
back to life. I searched for you. I found you — and I saw that 
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you and life were only ghosts in a tomb, such as I had fled 
from. 

R. — Ah! how mistaken you are! Life seethes and ferments 
in us and around us, as of old ! Let us find life once more, if 
we have lost it! 

I. (crying out) — Arnold! 

R.~ But not here, in the shadow, in the horror of this damp 
shroud which envelops us. 

I. (passionately) — In the luminous splendor of the heights, 
on the summit of forgiveness ? 

R. — Irene, my darling — yes, it is there we shall stand once 
more. 

I. (proudly) — In the sunshine, Arnold, 

R. — Will you come with me ? 

I. (transfigured) — Willingly, my lord, my master! 

R. — First, Irene, we must cleave the mists, and then — 

I. — Yes, through the mist and upward toward the heights, 
where the sun rises resplendent ( The descending clouds hide 
them from view. The roar of the hurricane is heard. The dea- 
coness appears, looking about her.) 

Voice of Maia (from the distance) : 
Free, free at last; 
My cage-bars past, 
I cleave the air — free, free at last! 

(A sudden clap of thunder , followed by the partial clearing of the 
mists, through which the forms of Rubeck and Irene are vaguely 
seen, borne away by the avalanche, until they ate engulfed in the 
abyss.) 

The Deaconess (crying out, and holding out her hands toward 
them) — Irene! (She is silent for a moment, then, making the sign 
of the cross in the air, says) — Peace be'with ye! 

(Maid's song can still be heard ascending from below. ) 

CURTAIN. 
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THE HOSPITAL NURSE 

By Du Chaffault. 

IT was after the war of 1870 and the Versailles troops had 
taken to holding parades and reviews at the camp of Satory. 

Out there, Sunday morning promenaders might lopk on as 
the military went through their daily round of duty and im- 
agine that Prance still possessed an army. 

But if the squadrons of cavalry, the batteries of artillery and 
battalions of foot were all there, they were very short in num- 
bers and woefully tattered-looking; most of the men were 
either graybeards or mere boys, — ill-clad, but many of them 
wearing on the breast of their ragged or ill-fitting tunics the 
military medal or the cross of honor. 

The troops were being concentrated once more, and various 
bodies of men were constantly coming in through Satory. It 
was springtime — springtime with its clear, blue sky and 
gay, soft sunshine. In the main street of Satory stood a 
woman of medium height, light-haired, and with refined feat- 
ures. She was a kindly-faced woman, very simply dressed in 
black, with a parasol clasped in her black-gloved hand, and with 
nothing to relieve the sombreness of her garb save a flower or 
two in her hat and, on her breast, the little flaming-red silken 
ribbon of the Legion. Behind her, as she prepared to cross the 
street, came a man with a wooden leg, hobbling along pain- 
fully on a pair of crutches. Likewise, he wore the Cross pinned 
to the breast of his Sunday coat. Both noticed at the same 
time the column of incoming troops, and so both stopped on 
the sidewalk and waited. 

An old artillery colonel who" marched at the head of the line 
raised his sword to salute the woman with the red ribbon. 
His staff followed his example. And with guns and caissons 
lumbering by so close as almost to touch her, the poor creature, 
pale and embarrassed, bowed in return. Then, seizing the 
chance offered by the interval between the batteries and the 
oncoming cavalry detachment, she tried to dart across the 
street and lose herself in the crowd. But the man with the 
wooden leg behind her cried out: "One must not cross the 
march of soldiers or of funerals, Madame! " And she did not 
move a step after that. 
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The little, young second lieutenant in command of the de- 
tachment of dragoons had noticed the incident from afar off, 
and had seen the woman's confusion as the drawn sword-blades 
were lowered in her honor. M Ha! ha! " thought he; 4t wait 
a little, my good woman. I'll show you something! " And 
then, turning to his troops, he shouted: 

4 • f Tens Ann I Draw — saber ! Port — saber ! ' ' and the trum- 
pets sounded a flourish. 

The woman, blushing and confused at finding herself the 
observed of all observers, was wishing that the ground might 
open and swallow her up. People were smiling on all sides of 
her in good-natured approval, as the dragoons defiled at the 
marching-salute. Suddenly a full regiment of infantry, drum 
and bugle and band at its head and colors streaming on the 
wind, came up. At the sight of the decoration on her breast 
the bandmaster smiled knowingly and launched into his gal- 
lantest marching-tune. 

One of the men, then another and another, and still another, 
who remembered her face, kissed their hands to her as they 
marched by. She smiled back at them then — a tender, shy 
little smile — feeling that she could almost kiss them, every 
one, these poor fellows whom she had so often cared for on the 
battlefield. 

Now the regimental flag came on. And the great, tall flag 
that rides by so proudly was dipped — dipped till its golden 
tassels almost brushed her cheek — 

It was then that the ambulance nurse, with her heart in a 
tumult and her face afire, lowered her head, made her curtesy, 
and crossed herself, while two great, happy tears rolled slowly 
down her cheeks. And beside her, the man with the wooden 
leg planted one crutch firmly to lean on, and brought the other 
up against the medal on his chest in a 4t present arms " to the 
old flag as it went by. 
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WHY SHE REMAINED. 

By J. Marni. 

{From "Women one never hears of ") 

Dramatis Persons: 

Mme. Descl£s 46 years old. 

M. Descl£s 50 years old. 

Victorine the maid. 

( The scene is laid in a luxurious apartment in Paris, on the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes ; it is five o'clock on a winter afternoon. 
Mme. Desclte is seated at a desk writing a letter. She is dressed as 
if for a journey ; on a chair beside her are a fur wrap and 
traveling bag. Victorine moves about the room, dusting. ) 
Mme. Descl^s (writing*) — " And it is because of them, because 
of our children, because of their tears and entreaties, that I 
have determined to leave the house — to go away. Gabriel is 
to be here directly to take me with him. He will not hear of 
my staying here longer this way, waiting — waiting — waiting — 
with you away and no due to your whereabouts. He has had 
enough of seeing his mother thus made a laughing-stock 
— enough of seeing her duped, deceived, and deserted. He 
has seen me suffer long enough, tie says; now that the measure 
of my unhappiness is full to the brim, he is going to put a stop 
to it all. Jean thinks just as he does. Both boys say they 
want me with them, want to work for me, be with me and 
make the balance of my life if not happy, at least, calm and 
respected. I had thought of having an explanation with you 
and telling you all this instead of writing it, but this is the 
eleventh day you have remained away from the house. If you 
had not sent a messenger after your clothes I should have 
thought you dead. You were seen again yesterday at the races 

with Madame . Beware of that woman; she is young, and 

pretty, and charming, but remember that she was the cause of 
M. de Lake's bankruptcy, and that he blew his brains out on 
her account. And you are not a rich man. I, for my part, 
have nothing left. You have squandered it all — my marriage 
portion, my jewels, and all the rest. I think the furniture in 
this house stands in my name, but if you can sell it, you had 
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better. I have paid the servants, all except Joseph, who says 
you borrowed a thousand francs from him not long ago. Is it 
true ? I did not know, and, besides, had not that much money 
left. I leave with three hundred francs. This man Joseph is 
a gossip and tells awful stories about you. I advise you to 
return him this sum, if you really borrowed of him, and then 
discharge him as soon as you return. That is, if you ever 
return—" 

Victorine. — Madame! (Mme. Dcsclts looks up.) I think 
that is Monsieur coming in. 

Mmb. D.— M. Gabriel? 

V. — No. I mean Monsieur! 

( The door is violently thrust open, and M. Desclh enters. Exit 
Victorine.') 

Mme. D. — Well — Is it really you ? 

M. Dbscl£s. — Yes. It is I. {He looks pale and haggard. 
His eyes, which have been wandering about with a hunted expression, 
at last rest anxiously upon his wife. ) Did any one call for me ? 

Mme. D. — No one came. 

M. D. — Are you quite sure ? 

Mme. D. — Quite. 

M. D. (dropping heavily into an armchair) I am completely 
worn out. (He buries his face in his hands.) My God! my God! 

( There is a long silence. Mme. DescUs looks over at her husband \ 
shrugs her shoulders slightly, folds up the letter and places it in an 
envelope. Then, taking her wrap, she moves toward the door. ) 

M. D. {raising his head) — Where are you going ? Out ? 

Mme. D. — I am leaving. 

M. D. — What do you mean ? Are you going away ? 

Mme. D. — I am going away. Yes. 

M. D. — For any length of time ? 

Mme. D. — Forever. 

M. D. — Then you are leaving me, are you ? Doubtless you 
have had enough of it all ? 

Mme. D. — Yes. 

M. D. — You are right Go, then. It's the best thing you 
could do at a time like the present. (Bitterly.) Especially at 
a time like the present Go. Why don't you ? What are you 
waiting for? 

Mme. D. — I am waiting for Gabriel, who is to come for me. 

M. D. — He is to take you to his home, I suppose ? 
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Mme. D. — With Jean. He and Jean and I will live together. 
(A pause.) Good-bye, Lucien. 

M. D. (coldly)— Good-bye. 

(She takes a few steps toward the door. On the threshold she turns 
to look back at him. M. Desclfs has again buried his face in his 
hands and is sitting in the armchair, his whole frame shaken with 
sobs. ) 

Mme. D. (without moving toward him) — What is wrong with 
you ? Are you weeping ? 

M. D. — Nothing is wrong with me. Leave me to myself. 
Go! 

Mme. D.— Something has happened to you again. What is 
it? Tell me. 

M. D. (raising his head, discloses a countenance convulsed with 
grief)— I tell you to go and leave me to myself. I need to be 
alone. So long as you wish to go, to drop out of my life, what 
can it matter to you whether I suffer or not? Go; why don't 
you ? Go. 

Mme. D. (pensively)— Yes, I— I am going directly. (She re- 
mains where she stands.) I — Can't I really do anything for 
you? 

M. D. — Do anything for me? No, not now. Not after 
what has passed. , 

Mme. D. (from the same spot ) —Are you sure — are you quite 
sure — that you don't need me for anything? (He makes no 
reply. ) Come, there is something wrong, surely. You are not 
a man to weep without reason. Why are you in tears ? Can't 
you trust me ? What is it, Lucien ? 

M. D. — No. I don't wish to tell you. Since you are leaving 
me— leaving me alone to face the danger — 

Mme. D. — Danger ? Are you in some peril ? 

M. D.- -Then you really do not understand ? Can't you see ? 
Could you not guess ? (He rises t and strides rapidly up and down 
the room. ) Do you not know the life I have been leading — a 
fantastic nightmare of complications that follow close upon each 
other, a life of tricks and equivocations, a constant robbing of 
Peter to pay Paul, with a desperate plunge now and then to 
try and set matters right ? I always knew the pace would 
break my neck, sooner or later. And it is done now. To all 
intents and purposes my neck is broken. I am downed, and 
that's all there is of it. My sons are less simple than you are, 
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and they have seen it all along. That is the reason they have 
been living away from us these past years — too disgusted, no 
doubt, to sit at their father's table. Still, that is not all. Do 
you want to know what's wrong now ? 

Mme. D. — Yes. 

M. D. — Well, I expect to be arrested at any moment— to- 
night, perhaps. Maybe not till to-morrow. 

Mme. D.— Arrested! What for? What have you done for 
which you can be arrested ? 

M. D. — I am a thief. Ah! don't ask me for details, for 
Heaven's sake! Let it be enough for you to know that I have 
stolen, that I never can deny it, for I was detected with my 
hands upon the lock, as it were. {A silence. ) Well, why don't 
you scream, or faint f 

Mme. D. (who has grown livid, and her voice is hoarse and 
sibilant, as she whispers) —Hush ! Some one is talking, arguing, 
in the vestibule. Perhaps it is — {She shivers from head to 
foot ) It may be — the police. Do you hear ? {lowering her 
voice still more) Do you hear, Lucien ? 

M. D. {shuddering) — Yes, yes. 

( Unconsciously his hand seeks hers. He leans against her, and a 
moment of agonized silence passes. The door opens. Victorine 
enters. ) 

V. — Madame, M. Gabriel has come for you. 

Mme. D. {drawing a breath of relief )— Ah! ask him into the 
parlor. 

V. — He wishes me to say that he is waiting for Madame be- 
low with a carriage. 

M. D.— Did you tell M. Gabriel that I had returned ? 

V. — Yes, sir. 

M. D.— Very well. Carry down Mme. Desctes' bag. She 
will follow you. 

( Victorine puts her hand on the traveling-bag. She is about to 
lift it from the chair, when Mme. DescUs grasps her arm. ) 

Mme. D. — Leave it. 

V. {surprised) — But, Madame — 

Mme. D. — That will do, Victorine. 

M. D. — Have you — changed your mind? 

Mme. D. — Yes. 

M. D. — You mean that you intend to remain ? 

Mme. D.— Yes. 
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M. D.— Then Gabriel must be told— 

Mme D. (briefly and imperatively) — You are right (turning to 
Vidorine). Go downstairs and tell my son that I am not to 
leave to-day — that he need not wait for me. I shall write him — 

V. {eying her curiously) —Yes, Madame. But what shall I do 
about Madame* s luggage ? 

Mme. D. — Tell them to carry it upstairs again. 

( Vidorine casts a surreptitious glance at both Monsieur and Mad- 
ame Descl/s and goes out. ) 
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Paris, March i, 1900. 

WE are in full Carnival, and the Parisians have, for the 
nonce, ceased anathematizing the "Engleesh" and 
given 'themselves up to a whole week of gaiety and folly. The 
Mi-Car6me is taken far more seriously in Paris nowadays than 
formerly. The classic parade of the Bceuf Gras, which opens 
the festivities, is more elaborate, and during recent years con- 
fetti and serpentine throwing, a custom borrowed from Italy, 
has been made a prominent feature of the Carnival. 

In the South, the confetti consists of candies, which, when 
they strike one's face, often cause considerable pain. Here, 
the confetti is in the shape of miniscule discs punched out of 
papers of difterent colors. These are sold by vendors at every 
corner by the pound, and are thrown by the crowd by hands- 
f ul, the little papers, after each volley, clinging to the victim 
from head to foot and getting in his hair and down his neck. 
To the uninitiated foreigner these assaults are at first very 
provoking, and in some instances have led to unlooked-for 
reprisals, fists being used instead of confetti 

For this reason the police this year have restricted the throw- 
ing of confetti to the boulevards, and then only on the days of 
the great parades. The vendors were also forbidden to sell 
confetti of mixed colors, owing to the fact that in former years 
they had been in the habit of shoveling up from the ground 
the confetti already thrown and reselling it. On Mardi Gras, 
last Tuesday, when the principal procession passed along the 
boulevards, that broad thoroughfare was wellnigh impassable 
from the confetti which lay a foot deep on the ground, and the 
long, colored, serpentine streamers hanging from every tree 
and balcony. At Nice the confetti employed is made of plaster 
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of Paris, which makes it a nasty missile, and many members of 
the foreign colony left the town before the Carnival began, to 
escape the risk of being blinded and the certainty of having 
their clothes ruined. 

The Carnival over, everyone's thoughts are turned now to 
the Exposition, which will be opened by the President of the 
Republic with fitting solemnities on the 14th of next month. 
Will it be ready in time ? One would never imagine so, to see 
the unfinished condition of nearly all the buildings and the 
complete chaos that still reigns in the grounds. 

That the Exposition will be dazzlingly beautiful is certain. 
It is so already, unfinished as it is. The vista from the Champs 
Elys£es looking across the Seine through the principal entrance, 
is simply a vision of fairyland. Of course, it is costing France 
more than it will ever bring in. Her Expositions always do. 
But here Expositions serve yet another purpose — they are a 
guarantee of peace. There can be little doubt that but for 
this salutory restraining influence, France would ere now have 
listened to Russia and taken advantage of England's embar- 
rassments in South Africa to take joint action in Egypt and on 
the Indian frontier. The Exposition being here, this was im- 
possible. Such vast investments could not be imperiled, and 
thus have purely financial and commercial considerations saved 
Europe from the horrors of a Titanic war. 

An interesting art competition has just taken place at the 
Academie Julian, the famous Paris school of painting. An 
American firm of publishers, who have in preparation an elab- 
orate " History of the World," invited the students to submit 
pictures for the purpose of illustrating the work, money prizes 
being offered. MM. Bougereau, Tony Fleury, Benjamin Con- 
stant, Jules Lefebvre and other artists who teach at the Acad- 
emy, were the judges. The first prize of four hundred francs 
was won by Mr. R. Ward, a young American student, for a 
picture of the Revolution, entitled " A Bas les Aristocrats." 
M. Raynolt, a Frenchman, won the second prize. The result 
of the competition was interesting as showing that French 
judges did not hesitate to award prizes to Americans rather 
than to their own countrymen when it comes to a question of 
merit 

Apropos of artists, the students 9 annual ball— the famous or 
infamous •* Bal des 4*3 Arts " — wiU be given this year inthe 
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new Hippodrome building. No one not having actually been 
present at this function can have the remotest idea of its char- 
acter. It is not easy to obtain admission, for the affair is sup- 
posed to be for students only, and the general public is strictly 
barred. With this understanding, the authorities let the wild 
students have it their own way, not even a policeman being 
present to preserve decorum. It suffices to say that none of 
the orgies of the Roman emperors went further in utter dis- 
regard of conventionalities. 

There is a great deal of curiosity respecting Sarah Bern- 
hard t's new play, " L'Aiglon," a drama of the Napoleonic 
period, by Edmond Rostand, the famous author of " Cyrano 
de Bergerac. " The divine Sarah, who will play the rile of the 
Due de Reichstadt, is enforcing the closest secrecy about the 
piece, the doors being religiously locked during rehearsals, and 
all the actors being forbidden to speak about it. It is believed 
that it will make a sensation. It is said that the artists, during 
rehearsal, are so overcome with emotion at times that they 
cannot proceed. While the play may be great, it is doubtful 
if a triumph awaits Sarah in the principal part. She is too 
essentially the woman to play a man's part well, and is at her 
best in such rdles as " Camille " and " La Tosca," where her 
great poetic gifts and natural, sinuous grace can come into play. 

There has been a lot of talk here recently about the high 
prices charged for seats at the Paris theatres. There was even 
talk of raising them during the Exposition. M. Jules Claretie, 
the director of the Com6die Franyaise, warns his fellow man- 
agers against this, saying that the public will rebel and go to 
music halls, circuses and other cheaper attractions. He says 
that, on the contrary, some way ought to be devised to lower 
the prices. This, he admits, is difficult, owing to the law 
which compels all the Paris theatres to give one-tenth of their 
receipts to the poor. He declares this impost, which is a relic 
of the Middle Ages, when pleasure was taxed, is unjust, and 
cites the case of a manager who failed, and whose liabilities 
amounted to just what during ten years he had given to the 
poor. The folly of the whole matterjs that the French gov- 
ernment taxes the people in order to subsidize the theatres, 
and yet the Frenchman has to pay more when he wants to go 
to the theatre than the American, who is not taxed. 
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PAUL BLACKMAR. 

PAUL BLACKMAR, Director of Affairs for the Commis- 
sioner-General to the Paris Exposition of 1900, was born 
in the city of Detroit, Michigan, in 1855. 

To the Hon. 
Thomas W. Pal- 
mer (who after- 
wards became 
United States Sen- 
ator, Minister to 
Spain, and, later, 
President of the 
World's Colum- 
bian Exposition in 
1893), of that city, 
he owed his earl 
iest business train- 
ing. Quite early 
in his career Sen- 
ator Palmer dis- 
cerned in him the 
making of a man 
of affairs, and 
after watching his 
methods for some 
time, promptly 
decided to take 
him as his associate PAUL m-a^kmar 

- . _ Director of Affairs. 

in business. For 

many years Mr. Blackmar was known as one of the most 
active and enterprising managers in the big Northwestern lum- 
ber country, where he also went extensively into real estate 
and had interests in many important enterprises. 

A life experience of this kind eminently fitted him for the 
post of Superintendent of Collections at the World's Fair, to 
which he was called in 1893. He dealt most successfully with 
this intricate undertaking, collecting for the Exposition 
$4,360,000, and, afterwards, took charge of the same depart- 
ment at the Mid-Winter Fair in San Francisco, and will no 
doubt fiill with equal success his present position as Director 
of Affairs to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
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c c pvRACO," the nickname ot that celebrated Duchess of Burgundy, 
L/ Louis XIV. 's grand-daughter, whom a mysterious illness carried 
off in the bloom of young womanhood, has furnished the title of a novel 
by Paul Golot The work is full ot exquisite touches, the court society of 
the epoch being attractively portrayed in all its intimate phases, though 
more from the novelist's than the more sober historian's point of view. 

" La Chanson de Jehanne d'Arc," the latest poem by Clovis Hughes, is 
one of the works that has attracted most attention recently in France. As 
the quaint archaic spelling of its title indicates, the work is cast on an 
antique model, and its seven " gestes," or " fyttes," as our older English 
bards would have said, run in the old-time ten-syllable metre of the 
romaunts. The poet takes us through the Pucelle's ctory from the time 
of her earliest vision to the coronation ot Charles, and only hints at the 
tragic end that is later to come to crown her own life ot self-sacrifice and 
devotion. 

Count Leo Tolstoi again figures in the month's French literature in the 
form of a translation by Teodor de Wyzewa from the original Russian. 
The story presents a possible solution of the oft-discussed sex problem, 
and is treated with all ot Count Tolstoi's usual vigor and human sym- 
pathy. •' Resurrection " is the title of the work. 

" Pages Choisies des Savants Modernes " is the name under which A. 
Rebiere presents to us a volume in which each of the prominent savants 
of to-day is made to tell in his own language the story of his theories and 
discoveries or inventions. From a documentary point ot view, the book 
cannot tail to be of value, and it is written in a style tar enough removed 
from the purely technical to be attractive and interesting as well as in- 
structive to the general reader. M. Rebiere is the author ot a similar vol- 
ume, the present one's precursor, on the individual hislory of the great 
modern scientists. 

Delving diligently into the archives of past time, Lucien Perey has 
found a mass of interesting things to offer ^concerning a number ot well 
known personages, of the eighteenth century. The book is called " Fig. 
ures du Temps Passe", " and comprises pen-portraits of Count Fedor 
Golowsky, Madame Sabran, Madame Geoff rin, etc. It has also some in- 
teresting letters, hitherto unpublished, exchanged between the Prince de 
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Ligne and the Empress Catherine. The book closes with a most interest- 
ing estimate ot the life and character of Queen Hortense from documents 
until now unavailable. 

Paris has recently seen a new volume of verse by Henri de Regnier, who is 
at present in the United States. " Les Medailles d'Argile " is its title. 
The little collection, which bears on its dedication-page the name of Andre 1 
Chenier, is well worthy ot its author, and presents a number of poems, 
each ot which seems truly an " antique medal " of the purest design. 

Among the historico-biographical works of note this month is " La Mere 
du Due d'Enghein," by Count Ducos. The author has apparently ex- 
hausted every possible source of biographical research, and his picture of 
the Duchess de Bourbon is as striking as it is interesting biographically. 

Th. Bentzon furnishes this time a charming little volume entitled 
" Malentendus," which contains four " short stories," whose length and 
minute attention to detail almost places them in the class of novels rather 
than tales. One of the stories, hinging upon the encounter of two young 
people— one a young French author and the other a young Americaine 
who writes for the magazines in her own country — is very charming. 

Much has been written for and against philosophic systems of all kinds, 
and that of Auguste Comte forms no exception to the general rule. L. 
Levy-Bruhl, in his recent book, " La Philosophie d' Auguste Comte," has 
set himself to analyzing Comte* 9 contribution to philosophic thought in 
the impartial spirit that might be accorded to an analysis of Aristotle or 
Descartes. And he has done his work in a clear, systematic and logical 
manner that deserves praise and that will make his essay an invaluable 
hand-book to those interested in the subject 

Picturesque Paris (" Paris Pittoresque ") is admirably painted by M. 
Barron, in his recent study under that title. The book is a panorama of 
the French capital through the various metamorphoses which it has un- 
dergone during the past century. It is extensively annotated, and has a 
number of illustrations chosen from popular prints of various decades. 

" La Convention," bv Alex. Blrard, is another book which pictures 
Paris, this time under its aspect of Revolution-days. The work is strongly 
republican in tone. 

An entertaining book, sure to be of interest to tourists in Switzerland, 
and, besides, most excellently illustrated with photographs, is " Le Tour 
du Mont Blanc," by Emile Daullia. " Fine weather, plenty of leisure, a 
little money and a good deal of endurance," is M. Daullia's recipe for 
appreciating Swiss mountain scenery in the proper way. He has added 
to these qualifications that of possessing a ready pen and an almost inex- 
haustible fund ot verve and good-humor. 

A dainty volume and a somewhat startling story, skilfully handled 
throughout, are to be had in Camille Lemonnier's most recent book,"" Le 
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Bon Amour.' 1 The story is that of two people whom a hasty and uncon- 
sidered divorce has separated in youth, and who in their old age meet 
again by the merest chance and pick up the thread ot the old romance 
of their younger days where it had be«m left many years before. 

Jean Reibrach's " L'Aube," which originally won a widespread popu- 
larity in serial form, has been published in the more enduring guise of a 
small 18-mo. volume. As a study of feminine character, this novel, say 
the French critics, deserves to be ranked with the best novels ot the year. 

" Les Merveilleuses Aventures de Dache," oy Paul de Semant, with 
illustrations by the author, is a book that will prove attractive to those 
interested in French military life and types. Dache is the regimental 
barber of the Zouaves, and he has lived for a long number of years in the 
popular legends of the garrisons. The honor of immortalizing the barrack- 
room hero in print belongs to M. de Semant, whose book will cause many 
a laugh among both old and young. 

" Jacquou le Croquant," by Eug&ne Le Roy, deserves more than a brief 
mention, being one of the strongest as well as the most original works 
that has appeared for some years. It excites powerful interest from its 
first page, and is full of the rustic charm of those confidences that old 
peasants make beside the fire on winter evenings, or on sunshiny days in 
the warmth of the doorway. Jacquou himself gives the account of his 
life, from his wandering, miserable childhood. It can be read quickly 
because ot the interest ot the plot, but it can also be often reviewed: some 
hidden perfection will always be found. 

Stories—pretty stories, both grave and gay, but always true to lite— will 
be found in " Les Histoires,'* by Michel Corday. The author ot these 
excels in creating, in a few lines, that particularly intimate tone which 
holds the reader's attention from the beginning. As soon as a character 
is brought forward it is known, well and familiarly, by the reader, who is 
naturally interested in the loves and griefs which are depicted. 
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WOODS 

Motor Vehicle Company 

Excel in diversity of designs, carriage construction, 
reliability and general satisfaction. 



PROMPT DELIVERY 



No. 2 VICTORIA 

THE MOST 8TYLISH AND ELEQANT VEHICLE EVER PRODUCED IN AUTOMOBILE 
CONSTRUCTION, DE8IGNED TO CARRY ONE OR TWO MEN UP IN FULL LIVERY. 
TRIMMED AND FINISHED TO MEET THE TA8TE OF THE MOST DISCRIMINATING AND 
FASTIDIOUS CARRIAGE U8ER, A9 IT PRESENTS IN ITS GENERAL DESIGN NONE OF 
THE DISTORTIONS COMMON TO AUTOMOBILES IN THIS CHARACTER OF VEHICLE. 
MADE IN TWO SIZE8. 8IZE NO. 3 HAS A DROP 8EAT IN FRONT TO CARRY TWO 
ADULT8. OR FOUR PA88ENGERS IN ALL. 

Illustrated catalogue in colors, giving full particulars of all styles 
for pleasure or business, will be sent free on request. 



j| Woods Motor Vehicle Company 



; NEW YORK, 44th Street and Vanderbilt Avenue. 

[ CHICAGO, 545-549 Wabash Avenue. 

i 
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PnOTO IT IOOKWOOO. 

MISS ADELINE ADLER 

As Tirnak in Ben*Hur % at the Broadway Theatre, New York, 
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IN THE LUXEMBOURG GARDENS. 



^k The Improved 1 


rj 


J BOSTON 




i GARTER 




Jjk The Standard j 




~Tm f° r Gentlemen I 




.WAYS EASY 1 




1 The Name "BOSTON \ 


) 


\ -GARTER" is stamped ) 
1 m on every loop. f 


/ 




) Ap^ cushion / 




1 BUTTON V 




] <^CLASP ( 




1 flat to the k $ — never 1 




1 i, Tears nor Unfastens, I 




I OLD EVERYWHERE. 1 




I Sample pair.Silk Wc, Cotton 25c # 




1 ^ Mailed on receipt of pric*. 1 

J ■ GEO. FK08T 00., Kakm, 1 
I P Borton, MM...U.S.A. # 


! 






L^^TEVERY PAIR WARRANTED"** 1 


L 
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" It's all in the Lens" 

The most popular Camera of the day is the 

LONG FOOUS KORONH 



During the past few months the orders for this Cam- 
era have increased greatly. It appeals to both the 
amateur and skilled photographer, and is worthy of 
examination by all who care for this most interest- 
ing art. 



Among 

Its 

Advantages 



It lias a Double-Sliding Front Con- 
vertible Lens 

It nas Double Swing Back Back 
and Pinion. 



Beversible 



The Back U w 

Korona Shutter 
Time Bulb and Instantaneous 

Exposure 
Write for Catalogue and full particulars, 

Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

"Not in the Trust." 



THE BERLITZ SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES 

Madison Square, 1122 Broadway 
NEW YORK 

Brooklyn, Boston. Philadelphia, Chicago, St. I/Mils, 

London, Paris, Berlin, and every large city 

in America and Europe. 

...79 SCHOOLS IN ALL... 

Trial I«essons free of charge. Native teachers only. 

Send for Circulars. 

For self-instruction or schools, the following books 
are highly recommended : 

Preach With or Without Master, a vols, each, $1 .00 
Qrrmaa With or Without Master, - - 1.00 
Spanish With or Without Master, a vols, each, 1 .00 
A Practical Smattering of Spanish, - - 30c. 
Discount to Dealers. 

PARIS EXPOSITION— Visit Berlitz Schools' Pa- 
yllllon— Everybody Welcome,; 

COGSWELL'S SEA -SHELL TINT. 

A finger-nail polish which 
imparts a delicate tint and 
> gloss to the nails. To be 

applied with a camel's hair 
brush. T he nails retain this 
polish for several days. 

Mailed 10 any part of the 
world. 

Price 60 cents per bottle. 

Address 

E. N. COGSWELL, 
411, 1U3 BROADWAY, 



Fitchburg Railroad 

New and Improved Service 



Limited Palace Trains Between 
Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 
and All Points in the West, 
North and Southwest. 

Short Line— Fast Time — Low Rates 

The most direct route, with latest 
improved service and fast trains, 
between Boston and Montreal 
and all Canadian Points. 



For tickets and further Information, call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 



A. S. CRANE 

Gen'l Traffic Manager. 



C. M. BURT 

Gen'l Passenger Agent 




ST. JAMBS BUILDING, 

NBW YORK. 
Please mention Tn Pabisia* 



WILL ROWER 

NERVE FORCE 

STAMINA 

Omit * Wbmt Tom WW 

Is the Intangible power that controls human destiny. It 
Is the key to all business and social success. I f yon come 
in contact with people, you csnnot afford to be without this 
knowledge. It will give you an Inestimable advantage 
over others. We guarantee it. or forfeit $ 1 ,000 in gold. 

By our new system you can learn in s few days st yom 
own home. Our beautifully Illustrated free treatise tells 
you all about It. Distinguished clergymen, physicians and 
public men all over the country are studying this wonder- 
ful science, and achieving Increased success. Following 
are the names and addresses of s few highly successful 
graduates of our Institute— space does not permit men- 
tioning more : — 

Rbv. Paul Wbllbb, box 900, Gorman. N.T.; 0. 8. Ln- 
coln, No. 101 Cratchfleld Street, Dallas, Texas; Miss 
Kath brink Mbssbhgbb, No. 74 West. Main Street, Cony, 
Pa,; Rbv* J. C. Quinm, D.D., Ph.D., Winn, Me. 

We have thousands of letters of highest commendation, many of 
which are published in our free book. Do not send money, tbt 
book is free. A postal card will bring it. Address 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
DEFT. P 8 ROOH ESTER, N. Y. 
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A REVIEW AT DES INVALIDES. 



Please mention The Pakisia* when writing to Advertiser*. 
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THE LILY— BY E. DELAPLANCHB. 
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ieoo 1900 

Thirty-Sixth Annual Statement 



OP 



The 



TRAVELERS 



INSURANCE COilPANY, 

Hartford, Conn., Jan. i, 1900 



Chartered 1863. (Stock.) 

Life and Accident Insurance. 



PAID-UP CAPITAL - $1,000,000 

STATISTICS TO DATE. 



:: LIFE DEPAR1T1ENT. 



life Insurance in force 

Hew Life Insurance written in 1899 



Insurance on ins tal ment plan at commuted value* 
Betnrned to Policy-holders in! 1899 
Betnrned to Policy-holders linoe 1864 - 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT . 

Vumber Accident Claims paid in 1899 - 

Whole Vumber Aoeident Claims paid, - 
Betnrned to Policy-holders in 1899 

Betnrned to Policy-holders sinoe 1864 - 

TOTALS. 



$100,884,654.00 
17,166,686410 



1,699,417.06 
16,089,880.96 



15,886.00 

889,686.00 

1,997,977.84 

98,695,689.94 



Betnrned to Policy-holders in 1899 
Betnrned to Policy-holders since 1864 



9,750,894.40 
89,784,990.89 



Assets. 

Real Estate 

Cash on hand and in Bank 

Loans on bond and mortgage 
real estate 

Interest accrued bat not due... 

Loans on collateral security . . . 

Loans on this Company's Pol- 
icies 

Deferred Life Premiums 

Premiums due and unreported 
on Life Policies 

Government Bonds 

County and municipal bonds... 

Railroad stocks and bonds 

Bank stocks 

Other stocks and bonds 



$3,049*332.79 
1,810,269.96 

5,981,842.53 

345.983-39 

M97t»75-5« 

»»3©5.3<>7-37 
340»997-o4 

857»449-36 
789,016.96 
3,x 14,907.64 
7,8x9,335.19 
1,358,674.00 
1,208,350.00 



Total Assets $27,760,511.54 



Reserve 3^ per cent., Life De- 
partment $30,406,734.00 

Reserve for Re-insurance, Acci- 
dent Department 

Present value Instalment Life 
Policies 

Reserve for claims against Em- 
ployers 

Losses in process of adjustment 

Life Premiums paid in advance 

Special Reserve for unpaid 
taxes, rents, etc 

Special Reserve, Liability De- 
partment 



1,500,369.33 

783,193-00 

586,530.36 
319,833.03 
33,178.11 

110,000.00 



Total Liabilities. 



100,000.00 



2J,7JM27.ei 



Excess Security to Policy- 
holders 



4,020.MM5 



Surplus $3,*2e,t*J,95 



JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary 

H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary E. V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies 

J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster 



i 
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THE 



Power Multiplying Engine Co. 

OF NEW YORK. 

Air Under Natural Conditions the 6reatest of ail Powers for all Purposes. 



CAPITALIZATION, $2#X>,000 
100,000 SHARES AT $20 EACH 
FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE 



OFFICERS : 

THOMAS A. EDISON, Jr., Prbsidbnt. 

WILLIAM HOLZER, Vicb-President. 
(For over 10 yean Superintendent of Thomas A. Bdison Electric Ugtat Co., lienlo Park). 

JOHN A. THOMPSON, Treasurer. 
HENRY L. PRENTICE, Secretary. 
C. H. GOEBEL, General Manager. 

This company owns all the inventions for the production of unlimited power at 
comparatively no cost by the use of air under its natural conditions, making it as 
cheap as water power, which costs nothing if used at the side of a running stream, 
and the principle on which the company operates has been favorably reported upon 
by W. Barnet Levan, M. E., Member of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barton H. Jenks, M. E., Thos. Shaw and many other Scientists and Mechanical 
Engineers. 

A SMALL AMOUNT OF STOCK WILL BEj OFFERED AT 
$50)0 PER SHARE. PAR VALUE $20.00. 

The price of stock will be advanced to par immediately after the commercial 
plant is completed. 

For statement and full information, call or address : 

Prentice Investment Company of New York, 

Edison Building, 44 Broad Street, New York. 

Telephone, No. 3724 Broad. Cable Address, " PRENTICE." 

UBBBR'S CODE. 
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Copper SharCS Largest Dividends. Safest Investment 

BOSTON & TEXAS 
COPPER COMPANY 

CAPITAL STOCK, $2,500,000 

250,0000 Shares. Full Paid and Non-Assessable 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 



GEORGE W. RUSSELL, ist Vice-President 
Paper Manufacturer, Boston, Mass. 



Hon. EMERY M. LOW, President 
Manufacturer (Mayor), Brockton, Mass, 

JAS. M. WHEATON, Secretary EDW. B. ROBINS, Treasurer 

P. M. SPAULDING, 2d Vice-President and General Manager 



STn,LMAN Clough, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. P. M. Spauuhng, Boston, Mass. 

C. T. Crosby, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

H. P. Barnes, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

John A. Sullivan, Counsellor-at-Law, Boston 
Chas. O. Brightman, Contractor and Builder, New Bedford, Mass. 
Preston R. Mansfield, Treasurer Abbott Manufacturing Co., Dedham, Mass. 

Hon. Geo. D. Alden, Boston, Mass. 

E. A. Smith, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. 



The Company owns over twelve thousand acres of rich copper 
land in Texas, opened, tested, developed, and Now Being 
Operated. Millions of tons of copper-bearing clay and marl 
running from five to ten per cent., and large quantities of ore 
carrying from fifty to seventy per cent, copper in sight. 
Cheaply mined and treated, favorable climate, cheap fuel and 
ample water. Stated by geologists, chemists, experts and 
engineers to be one of the greatest and best in the world. 
Amount of land, quantity and quality of ore, cheapness of 
mining and treatment, the increasing demand and profit in 
producing copper considered, " the Boston & Texas Copper 
Company possesses unequalled advantages and affords the 
best kind of an investment. 

Prospectus, engineers' reports, assays and full Information will be furnished on application 
Limited amount of stock only, full paid and non-assessable, by immediate application. 

BOSTON & TEXAS COPPER COMPANY 

OR..... Tremont Building Boston, Mam 

HENRY SELIGMAN & CO, Bankers 

52 Broadway, New York City Send for sixty page Illustrated Book on Copper, free 
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H In Sunny 
I California 

Are islands as charming as 
Capri, a coast as gay as the 
* Riviera, mountains as 
wonderful as any in Italy or 
Spain, hotels as sumptuous as 
can be desired, out-door 
diversions, and a winter 
climate unrivaled in the world. 

Thousands of tourists are 
already there, thousands are 
on the way. 

The Santa Fe Route will 
conduct you there at the 
minimum of cost in time and 
money, and with the tna-rimnre 
of comfort 

Address E. F. BURNETT, G. E. P. A. 
£ The Atchison, Topeka St Santa Pe Railway, 

377 Broadway, New York. 



71. 



OUR GREAT LAKES 



AND 



OUR MOUNTAINS 



Are all shown in marvelous detail in the 
"Round the World " folder just issued by 
the New York Central Lines. Including a 
map of the United States, Alaska and our 
islands in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 



A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of 
three cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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I Know Your Typewriter 

D. S. GORMAN. Typewriter Dealer. 

79 NASSAU 5TRBBT, ' 



Sonctimes needs repairs 

^ I Repair, Sell, Reat. 



.NEW YORK. 



The Leonard Sofa Bed 

A luxurious Sofa, Couch length, instantly convertible into 
a large, soft, hair mattress bed, with large drawer for 
bedding. 20 pounds of pure hair and 100 finely tempered 
steel springs in every one. 10 styles. $28.00 to $65.00. 
Equally luxurious and serviceable. Freight prepaid. 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. Catalogues free. 

THE LEONARD SOFA BED CO., 415 Erie St., Cleveland, O. 



LADIES TO DO PLAIN SEWING fi^^&fi-S 

teed: send stamped addressed envelope for full particulars* 
R. W. HUTTON A CO., Dept. 156, PhiUdelphla; Pa. 

TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS. 

101 Ifcltoa rt., NcwTork, Mil all mak«s safer half arias. Dm' t bar 
Mm* wTlttof them Jbr unprejudiced *Mm ssd prfeM. BaafcaajM. 
ImnMBM rtoeE for mImUob. ShlpMd for trial. GvanalMd fir* cW 
D«alm Nippllai. If-pacv tllutrstod catalogs* frs*. 
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TO US WITH 
THIS AD. and 

we will send ( 

50a this Vio- 
n Outfit by 
exptess C. O. 
D. subject to 
examination. ' 
TloHn Is a Gei 
Rtrndlvnrluell 
made of old wo 
and sides, top o 
daily selected for viouns, »!"■"" 



Bn BDiomaiic Clock 

and Calendar which requires 
winding bat six times a year, 
is the clock you want. It will 
give you no end of comfort 
and satisfaction and at small 
expense. This is bnt one of 
the many styles we manufac- 
ture. Our clocks are stronger, 
wear longer, run longer, and 
keep better time than the or- 
dinary eight-day clock; also 
Tile, Prying-Pan, Program 
and Electric Clocks. 

Catalogue No. 609 

will tell you everything. 

Tie PmTiss Clock ImovoKiT Co. 

Dept. 60, 49DeySt, N.Y. 
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Write me about your case. A< 



Locomotor Ataxia conquer- 
ed at last. Doctors pucsled. 
Specialists amased at rceov- 
f ery of patients thought in- 

LOOD AM MBVETOOp. 

irrite me about your case. Advice and proof otorea free. 
DR. CHASE, M4 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



SEND 50 



pltea af rsali 



a.«alftj. Complete with a 
txtra set ef striata, a seat, 
u4 saaaftae baais — aa 



as lartraetlaa kaaka 



£E 



Ikasd. YOU CAS IXAHIII IT at your express office, and If found 
exactly as represented and the f^t^ ba«ata jw a^rsawar 
heard af. pay the express agent S3.75 less the W cent deposit, 



heart af, pay the express agent S3. 7 5 1 
•r $S.tS u4 eiarassskatisa, aa4tb* eaUlt k y 

SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER. 

laltarat SacarMardehaH, which can w -r-w-s— - ~ r- ww« 
wlthoutcnanging the Instrument and will prove a veJuawe 
JukwTto bejfl&ew, and we will also allow *J* ft»2SJSLIi tt 
returned after 6 days' trial .If not found • n ^y"?*ff ff{27 m 
every respect. Badrfaetlaa a«araatM*arBMaajraft^tal«L 

Addwss, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICAGO, ILL 

•% (BEARS, BOISUCK * CO. ara t aar a aghiy reuaale. -latter.) 
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NOTRE DAME, FROM THE RIVER. 



CVERY ONE MAY NOW ORINK TEA 




mnin conquered at last 



NltrlNNS 



The Greatest 2te- 
covety of the cAge 




STTE is Pure Tea of the best 
its, treated by a process which 
lif ies the Tannin without destroying 
qualities of the Tea* TEA-KITE 
ult of careful scientific research* It 
estion, Beautifies the Complexion, 
Fp and Strengthens the Nervous 
It is rapidly finding its way into 
families, who recognize the evil 
: Tannin on the Lining Membrane 
wnach. TEA-ETTE is the Purest 
le Market* If your grocer has not 
ded it in his stock, ask him to get 
ostal addressed to the 

YAL TEA-ETTE CO., r 

Hit Market, Brooklyn, N. Y., will bring it. 
Please mention The Parisian when writing to AdvertUera. 
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Face to Face 



The pleasure of a confidential chat is doubled by 
the sweet breath that goes with a well-ordered 
system. And that is always insured by 



Sweet breath, bright eye, 
clear complexion 



RIPANS . TABULBS 



Ripans - Tabules 



WANTED.— A case of bad health that R-IPANS will not benefit. They banishVpain and pro- 
long life. One fives relief. Note the word R-IP-ANS on the package and accept no substitute. 
R*I-P*A'N*8, 10 for 5 cent*, may be had at any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testi- 
monials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans ChemkaUCo., No. 10 Spruce 
8t, New York. 

Please mention The Parisian when writing to Advertisers. 
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8o Different 



The langour, irritability, loss of 
natural appetite, cough, indiges- 
tion and headache, so constantly 
complained of nowadays, are al- 
most entirely due to the mistaken 
practice of heaping so much 
woolen on the skin, which would 
soon be braced up by linen, j* j* 
J. L. MILTON, 

Senior Surgeon, St. John's Hospital , London. 



Dr. Deimers Linen- 




Mesh 



Underwear 



exerts such grateful influence upon the 
skin and the millions of nerves imbedded 
in it, that it causes the most appreciative 
comment from those who have been accus- 
tomed to the heat and irritation of woolens. 
All Dr. Deimel's Linen-Mesh garments 
bear the above Trade Mark. It you can- 
not obtain them, write to us. Catalogue A 
and sample pieces free, jt jt jt jt jt jt jt 



THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH SYSTEM CO. 

491 Broadway, New York. 

San Francisco, Washington, D. C. 

HI Montgomery Street. 728 15th Street, N.W. 

Do you know that we also manufacture the finest 
dress shields in existence? Can be washed; 
are odor/ess, A guarantee with every pair. 



Artistic 
Portraiture 
in all 
its 
Branches 




Studio : 
770 Broadway 
Cor. 9th St. 
New York 



The Leading 
Photographer 



Established 
185 J 



Attention l.cdled« Bar()typeM 



PlCMt ! 
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Cutelix Cleans and Cures. 

For the Skin there is no 
cleansing agent so perfect as 
CUTELIX. It not only cleans 
but heals all injuries, and 
cures eruptions and diseases. 

For the Teeth and Gums 
CUTELIX answers every neecL 

For the Scalp and Hair 
CUTELIX brings a grateful, 
cleansing, curative and stimu- 
lating power that makes its 
use a constant joy. 

Sold by druggists at twenty-five cents per bottle, or sent by ex- 
press on receipt of thirty cents. 

CUTELIX CO., 253 Broadway, New York- 



Address, 8EAR8, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Chicago, HI. 

Please mention Tfcs Pauhav when writing to A d to rtto o ra . 
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LA NOUVEIXE REVUE 

Devoted to Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Economics. 



ad Director, MMB. JUUBTTE ADAM. 

PsMlsbed the 1st tad 15th of each moath. 

Established 1879. 



Subscription* 
Twelve months, 
Six months, - 
Three months, - 



America. 

62 franca. 

- 33 franca. 

17 francs. 



28 RUB DB RICHELIEU, 
PARIS. 

LA REVUE DE PARIS. 

EDITORS : 

M. ERNEST LAVISSB, of tt» Frtnen htUtmy, ami 

M. LOUIS OANDGRAX. 

DEVOTED TO 

Uteratore, History, Biography, Fiction, 
Politics, Economics, Science,Travels, Art. 

SIXTH YEAR 
PaMlsbed oa the 1st sad 15th of each Moath. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS IN AMERICA: 

One YesWf - - 60 ihtocs. 
Six iff oaths, - 30 " 

Three Month*, - IS " 

85™ FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, 

PARIS. 

REVUE POUR LES JEUNES FILLES. 

(FOURTH TEAJL) 

PlIUSIEI N TIE 5TI MP 20j l IF Eld MllTI. 

A Magazine of general literature, containing timely 
articles upon subjects of interest, and carefully se- 
lected stories by well-known writers. 

The purpose of the Rbvttb pour imb Jbunbs 
Fillks is to furnish select home reading, and the 
Rkvub may be especially recommended to American 
students of the French language. 

Subscription in the U. 8., One Year, $6.40, 
A sample copy post free on application. 

Armand Colin et Cie., 

5 Rue de Mezleres, PARIS, PRANCE. 

La Revue de Frances 



The most complete and 
cheapest of the leading 
French Reviews. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Pub- 
lished on the 1st and 15th 
of each month. 

SabscriptloB Price25fcs. 

All subscribers to The 
Parisian are entitled to 
the Revue de France 
at 20 francs P«r 
year, including a prize : 
*Les Cadets de Gas- 
cogne," an album of 900 
• «•! > ^engravings and 80 de- 
signs. 

GEORGES ROCHES, Dlrecteur 
ai Roe do Cirque, Paris 




CDURRIER DES ETATS-UNIS 

-7M YEAR- 
DAILY, WEEKLY AND SUNDAY 
Organ of French Speaking Population of America 



QNLY French daily on this continent containing special 
news from its Paris correspondents, dispatches from 
France and other European countries, as well as the 
Associated Press dispatches from all parts of the world. 
Making a complete collection of French, European and 
American news that can be found in no other periodical 
of the day. An excellent medium for people desiring to 
perfect themselres in the French language. Specimen 
copies mailed free on application. 

195 197 Fulton Street New York 



REVUE BLEUE 

The Rkvub Bleub is devoted to politics 
and literature. Stories by the best authors 
vary discussions of the questions of the day. 



Subscription for the United States : 

One year, - - - 35 frs. Six months, - aolfrs. 
Address 

M. HENRY FERRARI, Dlrecteur, 

is Rue das Satets-Pere*, 
PARIS. 



pRBFESSEHR STEBBING, 

pbotograpbe 

1)ors Concours 



Boulevard des Itslless, 
3D Rae de OraMont, 



.PARIS. 



American £2BSg?« I ^ do,, 60 VNS 



cc 
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Court jPreggmaker, 



ffpcctal aovantafc* 
for Sboppfof. 



vfc fit; »ar toes TRoao, 



fun ft 110 ton, TBI. 



ESTABLISHED 186S 



ft. DUNKEL. 

418 Foarth Areaee, New Yerk 

French Cleaning and 
Dyeing Establishment 
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to explain upon application. Handsomely illustrated bro- 
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The Parisian is the only American publication 
which exploits the Paris Exposition 

UNDER OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT 

In a letter from Paris to The Parisian, 
under date of April nth, 1900, the Honorable 
Ferdinand W. Peck, Commissioner-General 
to the Paris Exposition for the United States, 
writes : " I am glad to commend the accuracy 
and interesting nature of these articles. I 
believe you are doing a valuable work in con- 
nection with the relation of our country to 
this great International event" 

(Signed) FERDINAND W. PECK. 
U. S. Commissioner-General to the Paris Exposition. 
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The Literary Field of 
The Parisian* <* <* <* 

A great number op Americans, evidently with little knowledge 
- of France, or of what is, properly speaking, French litera- 
ture, measure everything French by what they have pleased 
to learn of the lower status of French life on the Boulevards, where 
they have gone to see "the sights 1 ' on a hasty visit to Paris, the 
great Art and Literary centre of thb worux They lose 
sight of the fact that among the classics France numbers a large per- 
centage of the greatest literary works, and that of the writers of the 
France of to-day there is an equal average of the greatest living 
authors. 

This is the class of writers represented by The Parisian 
Magazine, whose educational work in putting before the American 
public something French which is truer to France, and to a high 
degree more elevating than the caft chantant, is appreciated by its 
many readers. In a word, The Parisian gives a correct impres- 
sion of the tide of ideas in France, and is of a character to dispel 
the often misconstrued meaning placed upon the word " French," 
which to some minds seems to be a synonym ot everything light, 
frivolous or worse. 

No writing with a doubtful moral ever appears in The 
Parisian, yet there is never lacking that element of chic; the subtle 
brightness which is characteristic of the clever French writer, which 
makes these writings always entertaining and delightful reading. 

The Parisian is an indispensable guide to the student of 
French literature, and should find a place in every intellectual 
home, and upon the tables of every literary society. 

J SUBSCRIBE FOR IT. PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. 

Published at Carnegie Hall, 

NEW YORK. I 
%H ************************ \ | f| If *? 
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about *oo pages of clear, readable print, on good paper, at the low price of 

TEN CENTS IN PAPER, OR TWENTY CENTS IN CLOTH 

This series is extensively used in schools and colleges or supplementary reading. 
The Atkenaum says: "Cassell's National Library is a wonderful bargain. No greater feat 
has been accomplished by any of our publishers during the last quarter of a century." 
A Complete List Numbering Over aoo Volumes Sent Upon Request. 
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With numerous illustrations and map. About aoo pages, paper 25 cents ; cloth 50 cents. 
An entirely new and original work prepared expressly for the use of tourists to the coming 
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CASSELL & CO., Ltd., Publishers, 7 and 9 West 18th St, New York. 
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he Harisian. 




POUNDED IN 1895. 

H MONTHLY MAGAZINE devoted chiefly to the reproduction in English of contemporaneous 
articles from the leading French and other Continental periodicals. Thb Parisian con- 
tains such »el«*ctions from the best writers of the day as are calculated to keep American 
readers in touch with European topics of g» neral interest. 

In its pages win be found Fiction, Essays in Art, Criticism History, Biography, etc 
Bach number contains a review of current European literature 



. The success of the magazine proves that a compendium of the best literature of the Prance ol 

< ► to-day finds ready acceptance among cultivated readers ; and, while not confining itself to this field 
* * alone, the magazine reproduces nearly every kind of Gallic writings, and thus justifies its r ght 
to the title, Thb Parisian. 



Business Manager for France, VICTOR 8. FRANK, soi Faubourg St. Honore, Paris. 



Subscription price, one year, pottage prepaid, Sx.50 
In France, «« " " " * 10 fr». 

Cbe Parisian magazine Co., ^2rfl^~. 

Id. L. DEXTER, Bdltor and Publisher. NEW YORK CITY. 

1 The < Psvlsim ^Parchistd the 9/Ugazint 44< Rommct" in cfagust, t897 

% *+*+++++*++<**r+<*<r<r<r<r<><r^^ 
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Press Opinions / \ 
of The Parisian. ^ 

Until this magazine appeared the great mass of current French literature was 
unknown to American readers, who could not reach it even if they would do so. Two 
periodicals have brought the best of English literature of the day to the American public, 
and The Parisian proposes to do for French literature the same friendly act— 
New York Sun. 

Has a wholesome and serious aspect, and possesses an agreeable variety.— Evening 
Post 

The Parisian is a decided success, and occupies an entirely new field. It is a publi- 
cation which keeps abreast with current French literature. The translations are all well 
done, and in addition The Parisian is profusely illustrated. — New York Times. 

A very attractive publication, and should be welcomed, especially by those who 
appreciate French wit and literary workmanship. — World. 

The Parisian Magazine comes to us lavishly illustrated and filled with attractive 
and valuable papers. Those who do not know this bright magazine ought to seek an 
introduction via a newstand. — Mail and Express. 

Its fiction and illustrated articles are worthy of the most pretentious periodicals. — 
Philadelphia Call. 

The Parisian should prove a decided acquisition to the ranks of the best current 
literature. — Boston Ideas. 

This magazine occupies a unique niche in the literature of the day. — Rochester 
Post-Express. 

Is handsomely illustrated and ably edited. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

It gives the true French flavor in its fiction, which is graceful and light It 
presents the French point of view on many important points of politics and history, 
and it touches upon subjects of live interest Those who have visited and those who 
intend to visit the French capital will find much to please them in the pages of The 
Parisian. — Hartford Post 

The Parisian steadily improves in interest, and may be regarded as having fully 
taken its place among the established monthlies. It has absorbed the widely known 
periodical called "Romance." Both text and pictures of The Parisian are of a high 
order. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Is highly interesting, handsomely printed, and edited with care. — New York Press. 

The Parisian has been making steady advances, and is rapidly establishing a strong 
clientele. — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

The Parisian, of New York, does not belie its name in chic and appearance. — The 
Quartier-Latin, Paris, France. 

The Parisian, that novel, varied, and altogether delightful magazine. — Montreal 
Herald. 

Those interested in Continental literature should not miss The Parisian. It is 
made up of freshly-translated articles, of a high character, from European literature.— 
Buffalo Express. 

The Parisian is a magazine of the first class, and is becoming widely popular in 
America as a disseminator in English of contemporaneous articles from the leading 
f rench periodicals.— Boston Courier. 

These are specimens of the many com- = 

mandatory notices which have been re- CITDCrDIDC rjAn fi* 

celved. The subscription price of The OUDoCKlDC TUK 11« 
Parisian Is $1.30 • year. - 
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OPENING OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

ON Saturday, April 14, the Exposition opened under a cloud- 
less sky. 

All the previous day had been spent clearing the grounds 4 
and tearing down scaffoldings, and more than one thousand 
workmen, fifteen hundred soldiers of the line, and a company 
of the 5th Engineers labored together, removing 1,800 cubic 
metres of debris (63,569 cubic feet) in thirty-six hours. 

The Salle des Fetes was the scene of the inauguration — truly 
a marvelous setting for the imposing solemnities, with its fair 
facade, fine mural paintings by Cormon, Plameng, Rochegrosse? 
and Maignan, and beautiful stained glass cupola by Herman 
and Godin. More than fourteen thousand invitations were 
issued for the ceremonies. 

Punctually at the appointed hour on the morning of the 15th 
President Loubet, the centre of a ringing squadron of cuiras- 
siers, and accompanied by all the ministers except General de 
pallifet, arrived on the grounds. While the troops presented 
arms and the bands broke into the strains of the " Marseillaise, " 
the President was ushered into the Salle des Fetes by M. Mil* 
lerand, Minister of Commerce, and M. Picard, Commissioner* 
General of the Exposition. The place presented a gorgeous 
spectacle. Priceless Gobelin tapestries hung from the walls, 
and a crowd of uniforms, naval and military, from every coun- 
try in the world, thronged the room. 

1 The inaugural ceremonies were simple but impressive. First 
the M Marseillaise " was played by the world-famed band of 
the Garde Republicaine, reinforced by the orchestra and choir 
of the Conservatoire and a band of trumpeters. Then came 
Massenet's new ** Marche Solennelle," specially composed for 
the occasion. Following the musical programme M. Millerand 
formally handed over the Exposition to the President of the 
Republic in a short speech. M. Loubet replied in a few sim- 
ple, well-chosen words. The ceremonies ended with St. 
Saens* •• Hymne h Victor Hugo" and Theodore Dubois* 
41 Marche Heroique," conducted by the composer. This over, 
M. Loubet returned by way of the Seine. As his boat passed 
the United States Building he was cheered, and, rising, he 
exclaimed, as he uncovered: *' Vivent Us Etats Unisf" 

There is an approximate official record of seven thousand 
American exhibitors at the Exposition, the United States stand- 
ing second only to France in the number of its exhibits. Con- 
cerning your country's share in the Exposition, your brilliant 
commissioner, Ferdinand W. Peck, said to-day in an interview: 

44 The battle between the nations has already begun in the struggle 
with each other for the most expeditious installation. Thus far the United 
States, notwithstanding the distance and difficulties with which it has had 
to contend, as compared with "other great'nations, is not behind, and I be- 
lieve that there will.be no more*valjable>zhibit made by our country than 
the object lessonltojthe^worhlof .American promptness.*' Jacquiuh. 
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THE PARISIAN. 

Vol. 8. MAY, 1900. No. 5. 

THE " COTE D'AZUR." 

BY S. DB PllRRRL&E. 



lightful books, a 

brilliant wit and monti carlo, casino and hotel de par is. 

conversationalist — 

first baptised with the name which heads this article that enchant- 
ing stretch of Mediterranean coast lying between Hy feres and San 
Remo, the title has struck public fancy and has been universally 
accepted as the fittest and most appropriate appellation for those 
fair shores. Never before has a poet's hyperbole seemed better 
justified than when applied to this superb combination of 
Nature in all her splendor, a noble landscape, a sky of smiling 
blue, a climate exquisitely soft and serene. Nature has been 
wonderfully kind to the " Cote d'Azur," endowing it with 
sunlit views, green and leafy inlets, coquettishly-rounded bays, 
villages perched high among the rocks, and large cities which 
spread the whiteness of their marble palaces along the water's 
edge. 
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LA TURBIE. THE TOWER AND HOTEL. 



First, we have Cannes — Cannes, the noble and discreet, 
which among all the white cities strewn along the coast pre- 
serves for itself a place removed from holiday clamor and the 
whirl of society; a very placid and exclusive city, the sunny 
retreat of quiet-loving millionaires and aristocratic invalids 
who come to the South-coast in quest only of its warm winds 
and luminous horizons. Cannes, which Lord Brougham's 
magnificence first made fashionable, has been set down in some 
memorable pages by Guy de Maupassant, whose admirable 
talent offered to the fair spot this tribute of a grateful literary 
guest Flaming sunsets over the lacy sky-line of the rugged 
Esterel; soft hillside-slopes covered with olives, pricked out 
here and there with the white dot of an occasional villa's turret 
or belvedere ; a sandy beach on which the promenade of La 
Croizette winds like a long ribbon between j3alm,trees]andj>ink 
laurels; and the Is- 
lands, the sacred, 
heroic Islands, with 
their fort and mon- 
astery and the lux- 
urious vegetation of 
their fragrant pine 
woods — such are the 
classic sights which 
delight the eye of the 
tourist and the artist 
in this most aristo- 
cratic land of dreams. 

LA CONDAMINE AND THE ROCK OF MONACO. 
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After Cannes, we get a passing glimpse of the Gulf of Juan 
back of a wide and well-sheltered roadstead, where the French 
Mediterranean fleet is often stationed; further along, near 
Antibes, is Juan-les-Pins, where, among the sands and pine 
trees, a new and already flourishing city has sprung up, whose 
future seems assured when one notes how fair are its surround- 
ings. Will Juan-les-Pins hurt its pretty neighbor, Antibes, 
already beginning to look a bit dismantled? Hardly. Be- 
tween the Mediterranean resorts, which are often such close 
neighbors as to touch each other, there is rarely serious rivalry. 
On the contrary, it would seem as though the joint sharing of 
common benefits of climate and situation rendered them sisters 
and precluded mutual jealousies. One may well say that un- 
der the Southern sun there is room alike for all. Antibes, until 
yesterday girt with battled walls, has only just begun to breathe 
and revive, since a judicious law has permitted the demolition 
of her bastions and parapets. After Antibes comes Nice, 
Nizza la Bella, the queen of winter resorts, who holds, with 
incomparable grace and dash, the sceptre of her sovereignty. 
Nice, which only forty years ago was but a sulky ana deserted 
little village, has trebled her population since the annexation 
to France ; her improved real estate has quadrupled, and her 
riches and renown have grown beyond the conception]'of - the 
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PANORAMA OP MONTE CARLO— 

wildest of her dreamers. To-day Nice is a large and fine city 
of 100,000 souls. 

But this is not the end of this voyage of surprises. Leaving 
Nice and passing the budding little resort of Beaulieu, astrad 
die between the roadstead of Villefranche and the Gulf of 
Saint-Hospice, one skirts the marvelous Corniche, which, by 
way of Eze and La Turbie, leads straight to Monaco. 

Monaco! What a wealth of charming visions the word 
awakes ! How many thoughts and recollections and old desires 
it brings back to one ! It may be said, without fear of challenge, 
that if Nice be the queen of the Mediterranean coast, Monaco 
is its pearl, its priceless jewel, which bounteous Nature has 
enshrined in a corner of the " Cote d'Azur," and which gleams 
there with a splendor as yet unsurpassed. With Monte Carlo 
and LaCondamine, its neighbor, Monaco forms part of a little 
independent principality, governed under the most paternal of 
rules. Nature, art and money together have here worked 
miracles, palaces and colonnades have sprung up, bowered 
gardens have been laid out on the solid rock, satiny lawns 
spread out to the water's edge, and richness, light and life 
irradiate the whole. Here you have the old rock of Monte 
Carlo, topped with the proud profile of its feudal stronghold ; 
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—AS SEEN FROM THE ROCK OP MONACO. 

farther on, the Condamine and the vale of Sain te- Devote, with 
the smiling boulevard that comes down from Monte Carlo; and 
in the distance the plateau of Speluges, yesterday overgrown 
and uninhabited, and to-day a veritable Eden in the midst of 
which rises, triumphant, the Casino, the work of the late 
lamented Charles Gamier. 

Monaco and Monte Carlo form a delightful sojourning-place, 
whose temperature, thanks to the high hills surrounding it, is 
always balmy; the place is not only a sort of branch office of 
the Parisian boulevards where, summer and winter, one 
touches elbows with the high society of sill the world, but this 
favorite resort, which has nowhere its equal and where a con* 
stant succession of pleasures makes life a perfect dream, is as 
well a great artistic and sporting centre. 

On the boards of the Salle Gamier the world's greatest lyric 
and dramatic artists interpret the works of all countries; an 
orchestra of more than a hundred performers permits one daily 
to hear the most inspired pages of classic music, both ancient 
and modern; and at the Palais des Beaux Arts — for the fine 
arts have their palace here, as well — a committee of painters 
and sculptors organizes each year an exposition which is a 
smaller edition of the world-famous Salons of Paris. One 
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must add to these a range for wing-shooting whose walls have 
been decorated by the brush of our best known artists; and 
for those who are devoted to the promenade there are all the 
beautiful walks through the mountain paths to the Cap Martin, 
to Roquebrune, to La Turbie. 

Such, in a few words, is this wonderful country of Monaco, 
an ideal principality, a divine region under whose blue sky it 
is sweet to let one's self be lulled into forgetfulness by the 
rhythmic waters of the enchanted Mediterranean. 

Here one reaches, by way of the Cap Martin and its various 
celebrated resorts, the extreme limit of the French portion of 
the coast — Mentone. This little resort, despite all the embel- 
lishment that more modern times have brought it, has retained 
a faint Genoan aspect which has a peculiar charm of its own. 
Built amphitheatre-fashion on a hillside which stretches to the 
water, Mentone mirrors its spires and houses, whose red roofs 
cluster joyously together under the sunlight, in the ocean. The 
blossoming orange-trees, in valleys that are literally carpeted 
with violets, shed their fragrance on an air whose pureness and 
salubrity have passed into a proverb. 

Just as at Monte Carlo, the high mountains behind the city 
shelter it from the northern winds, and the sun's reverberation 
on the rocks of the shore produces a noticeable warmth in the 
atmosphere. For these reasons Mentone is the favored resort 
of the real invalids who come South more in quest of health 
than pleasure. 

And, for those who love a variety of amusements, Monaco is 
not far off. Ten minutes by train and Monte Carlo is reached, 
where one has only to choose among a multitude of diversions. 
Here ends the French frontier, and here ends, too, this review 
of the '* Cote d' Azur's " resorts, to which one cannot render 
more glowing homage than is justly their due. 

— Revue Illus/r/e. 
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ITS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY 

GOOD. 

By LftON DI TlNSBAU. 

FOR the past two years our army has been the poorer by one 
Colonel, and the district of Morvan has grown the richer 
by one more landed proprietor. And the Chateau de Trenoy, 
which is a fine old place of mediaeval architecture, situate on 
the banks of the river Cure, will probably soon be put through 
a thorough course of renovation. It is a good thing. The old 
chateau has been in need of something of the kind for a long 
time. 

As for the lord of the manor, why, he is a strikingly hand- 
some man, who, to judge from his erect figure and proud car- 
riage, can go a good many years longer without need of repair. 
Quite early in life he began to grow gray— so early, in fact, 
that while he was still known as one of the youngest colonels 
in the army his hair matched the white aigret of his shako. 
But his mustache still keeps its early color, and seems to say to 
the world at large: " My friends, don't let the white hairs 
mislead you," and on certain occasions his gray eyes, quick 
and scintillant as sword-points, seem to add: " Don't, for a 
moment, make any mistake about it! " 

The Marquis de Trenoy' s record dates back to the siege of 
Metz, where he won his captaincy, and extends over a long 
period of Algerian service. One day at the officers' mess of 
his regiment, when he first noticed that the number of his 
years had fallen into the bad habit of beginning with a figure 
4, he laughingly composed this epitaph for himself: 

Here lieth Odon, Mar guts of Trenoy \ 

The last of hi* race, 

Who lived, as did his ancestor s % 

With his sword, for his sword, and by his sword. 

But it is rare that an epitaph be exact in all points, and this 
one formed no exception to the rule. To begin with, De 
Trenoy has given up his sword, after all. A certain brigade 
in which he had served at Tlemcen, and whose command 
he had been coveting for fifteen years past, was put in com- 
mand of another by the War Office. That day a letter, super- 
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scribed in a hand that literally quivered with rage, was mailed 
to Paris. It contained nothing less than Colonel de Trenoy's 
resignation from the service. If you read further on, you will 
see whether or not he has managed to console himself for the 
rash step since then. And as for being the last of his race — 
well, as things are now, there's no knowing! 

For over a year the Marquis had been sulking in his old 
chateau by the Cure, which he had hardly ever visited during 
the quarter century preceding. His neighbors asked nothing 
better than to invite him to their houses, but to one and all he 
would answer, gruffly: 

44 What business have I in society ? I am a mere back-num- 
ber, since I was not found good enough to command a miser- 
able brigade of a couple of regiments. And, besides, I have 
lived so long in camps and bivouacs that I've forgotten how 
to act in ladies' society." 

More than one of his fair neighbors doubtless would gladly 
have undertaken to brush up his conversational talents for him, 
but he was obstinate in his retirement, and would still be a 
hermit were it not for something which happened once that he 
went to Macon, not far away, to examine a saddle-horse. 

Two ladies, mother and daughter, if one might judge from 
the resemblance each bore the other, were already installed in 
the railroad compartment in which he and his bag were pitched 
headlong by a nervous and hurried guard. The younger lady's 
beauty served as an excellent foil to that of her more mature, 
but still handsome, companion. Both had that refinement in 
their dress which evidences wealth, and at the same time that 
refinement of manner which everywhere bespeaks the woman 
of good family; and neither could fail to strike the eye even of 
a hardened Algerian soldier. However, just because he had 
served so long under the tropics De Trenoy was somewhat sen- 
sitive to cold. It was late in the fall of the year, and he soon 
noticed that his fair companions had neglected to close the 
window. Was it really the chill of the outer air or only his 
desire to see if, after all, he had forgotten how to address a 
woman, that caused him to speak ? No one knows, but certain 
it is that, with the characteristic decision of an old Arab-fighter, 
tempered somewhat by that gentle courtesy of a bygone day 
which women love so well, he began, as he raised his hat: 

•• Madame, I see that you are fond of the copl air—" 
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Somewhat surprised, both women looked up from the novels 
they were reading, probably with the idea that they had en- 
countered some easy-going traveler who was trying to start a 
conversation. But a second glance told them that they had 
before them more than an ordinary personage, and — really, 
the draught was a trifle chilly to sit in. 

With just a trace of sarcasm in her tone the elder lady said: 

44 Probably you are afraid of catching cold, Monsieur ? " 

44 1 am afraid, Madame, only of one thing — and that is, that 
you may think me intrusive. But I must tell you that this is 
my first winter in many years in a northern climate/' 

44 How curious! I had never heard that Burgundy was con- 
sidered so far north, really," said the lady, attracted by the 
speaker's flashing eyes, 4t except, perhaps, by some Brazilian." 

44 One may feel chilly without having been born in Brazil, 
Madame. Now I might think, if I were to reckon on that 
basis, that you, from your love of cold air, were from Lapland, 
except — " and De Trenoy's handsome eyes seemed to change 
into veritable cameras as he spoke — <4 except that one has but 
to look at you to recognize the Frenchwoman.*' 

The young girl, who was visibly beginning to be amused by 
the colloquy, laid aside her book, and, at a sign from her 
mother, reached over to close the window. De Trenoy got up 
to save her the trouble, but he came too late. In leaning over 
he noticed two words written in pencil on the paper cover of 
the novel. He resumed his seat, closed his eyes for a second 
or two, seeming apparently to recollect something long forgot- 
ten; then once more he began to study the face of his fair 
neighbor with a closer scrutiny. 

Then finally, without mentioning the little discovery which 
he had just made, he spoke quietly: 

44 Thanks, Mademoiselle; I hope I have not inconvenienced 
your mother." 

The mother, who began to think things were getting along 
too rapidly, resumed her reading, after saying, in the tone of 
a well-bred woman who wishes to close a conversation : 

44 One must always be accommodating to a fellow-traveler. 1 ' 

44 Especially," added De Trenoy, tranquilly, "when one's 
fellow-traveler happens to be a man whom one narrowly 
escaped marrying some years since." 

The lady's eyes opened wide. Although she had already 
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judged their traveling companion to be every inch the gentle- 
man and incapable of a jest in bad taste, she answered, rather 
dryly: 

44 1 am not aware that I ever narrowly escaped marrying any 
one. Really you would oblige me by confining yourself to 
generalities. " 

44 As you please, Madame. Still, every one of us has in the 
course of his or her life narrowly escaped some danger or other 
whose very existence may have been altogether unsuspected. 
We spend our whole lives affronting and beset by dangers of 
which we know nothing. Now, if only my old cousin, the 
Abbess de Macornay, were still living, she could tell you 
something — " 

44 So you knew the Abbess de Macornay ? " 

44 Not very well. She lived at Poitiers, you see, and that is 
some distance from Burgundy. A good and saintly woman 
she was, too, although now and then a very foolish idea or two 
would run through her bead. One of these was wanting to 
marry me off. To be frank with you, I wap always better 
qualified by nature to make a good horseman than a good hus- 
band." 

44 Well, then, to judge from your last remark, the danger o 
which you spoke a while ago never can have been very great 
for— either party ? " 

44 One moment. There was a time when I fancied I had in 
me all the qualities requisite for a good husband. I had just 
recovered from illness and thought myself a bit of a consump- 
tive. It was just at this time that my old cousin fell a prey to 
her foolish ideas about me. And her particular brand of folly 
at the time consisted in planning to marry me off to Laure de 
Cramans." 

44 What! You know my maiden name ? Assuredly, then, I 
have a right to ask yours, Sir." 

44 Never, Madame. What, tell you who I am, now ? The 
world is full of gossips, and you would find hundreds of people 
to say to you, if you mentioned me by name: * Burn a candle 
to your favorite saint for your narrow escape. He would have 
made a deplorable husband/ " 

44 My favorite saint, at any rate, saved me from running any 
very great risks in the matter, for, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, I never laid eyes on you, Monsieur. Perhaps, even 
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though I had seen you, I might possibly have escaped just the 
same, you know." 

44 Ah, Madame, now you are laughing at me. But, sooner 
or later, you must acknowledge that my modesty in the matter 
was of some use. It's an ill wind, they say, that blows nobody 
good." 

" Well, you will permit me to say that I escaped a great 
many of these * ill winds,' as you call them, in those days." 

44 Alas! Madame, I know it only too well — no one knows 
better that you refused * eligibles ' by the dozen. And that is 
precisely why my old cousin, the Abbess, was inexcusable. 
Still, since she is now in Heaven, I forgive her the long jour- 
ney to Poitiers which she once forced me to make for nothing. 19 

44 4 For nothing' is not exactly polite. You must at least 
have caught some passing glimpse of me ? " 

44 Indeed, not even that I only saw your portrait In look- 
ing at your daughter to-day I seem to see the same charming 
image revive; but when I see you, I cannot but think that, 
after all, Father Time is often slandered by thoughtless people. 
He does not always destroy beauty; sometimes he brings the 
bud to blossom. 1 ' 

Doubtless all this will sound very old-fashioned to modern 
young ladies. Still they cannot but admit that the Marquis, 
for all his years of barrack and camp life, was not so rusty at 
turning a compliment as he liked to fancy himself. 

44 Thanks, for both my daughter and myself," said the lady, 
gravely. 44 When one has reached my age, hearing pleasant 
things begins to be appreciated. At hers, one accepts flattery 
' only as something new and natural. But I confess to you I am 
very much interested in knowing just how you came to grief 
at Poitiers." 

44 Alas! Madame, my sojourn there was but a brief one. I 
called first on the Abbess, who began by exhibiting your por- 
trait Between ourselves, I must tell you that as soon as I saw 
it I realized that I would not be the only competitor in the 
field. The next day my cousin and myself were invited to at- 
tend a dinner at which you were to be present Some slight 
carriage accident, I believe, kept you away that night Of 
course, people talked about it, and about you— in fact, hardly 
anything else was talked about all evening — " 

44 And so, after coffee, your good aunt's nephew rushed away 
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to pack his trunk ? Dear me, how badly the gossips of Poitiers 
must have handled me!" 

44 The Poitiers gossips were cruel — but to my aunt's hopes 
and mine only, Madame. Your beauty, your wit, your kind 
heart and generous nature, your talents, and your great wealth 
were all dwelt upon at length; you were toasted as the * Rose 
of the West,* and even the long list of your prominent suitors 
was enumerated in full. Can you fancy me, nothing more 
than a plain country gentleman, saying to this pearl, this para- 
gon, this beautiful flower in its golden vase : * Pray take a good 
look at me. Don't you think I'll do ? ' I was in a shiver lest 
the twenty-odd people present should any of them dream I had 
been coxcomb enough to aspire to the hand of the beautiful 
Laure de Cramans! You can hardly expect now that I will 
give you the name of so ridiculous a hero, can you ? Only now 
that you have heard the story, pray acquit me of being con- 
ceited in the matter." 

kt It seems to me, Monsieur, that your chief fault lay in not 
being conceited enough at the time. Your story would be 
vastly funnier if you had only met me and could give me a few 
personal impressions of me as I was then." 

44 If I did not meet you, my poor old cousin, the Abbess, is 
certainly not to blame. I made an awful scene over it all, but 
still the good old lady, who loved me dearly, could not be dis- 
suaded. 4 1 shall call on the De Cramans soon,' she said, * and 
what more natural than that you should happen to be there 
with me?' 4 Yes, yes,' said I, • nothing could seem more 
natural than to have me go there and return into Burgundy 
jilted — and in love, and miserably unhappy ! ' So that night I 
took the train for home." 

44 What a prudent young man you were! " 

44 Perhaps so, perhaps so. For all that, I still have Mile. 
Laure de Craman's photograph, which I carried away all these 
years ago from my cousin's. You see that I am holding back 
none of the story." 

44 And do you imagine I am going to be grateful to you for 
this?" 

44 Well, for you it matters neither one way nor the other. 
The only one who might object is M. d'OUencourt, your hus- 
band." 

44 Really?" and the handsome woman before him grew 
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serious once more. " So you know my husband's name as 
well as mine, then, Monsieur ? " 

44 Just as every one knows Sancy's name — only because he 
happened to be the owner of the famous Sancy diamond. 
When I leaned over a while ago and saw your name penciled 
on the book you are reading, I remembered all those bygone 
things Besides, T have never set foot in Poitiers since; in 
fact, I have lived very little of my life in France." 

44 Mon Dieu, Monsieur, I am preparing myself t6 hear that 
you became a confirmed traveler in order to forget me! " 

44 1 was a soldier, Madame. I may say that I was almost a 
general officer before I left the service. That 4 almost ' seems 
to have been the keynote of my whole life-story, for, somehow 
or other, I have almost invariably been on the very brink of 
happiness — and invariably unable to reach over." 

44 Surely, sir, you could write a very pretty book! " 

44 A book ? No, Madame. I never had the time for it while 
I was still young enough to be interesting. And to day my 
age would stand in the way. Now that I have met you again 
— for just one short hour — I am more decided than ever to 
close the book and leave the pages blank." 

Laure d'Ollen court had slipped off her glove, and now she 
held out her hand to De Trenoy. 

44 Do tell me your name," she said. 

44 A conquered knight does not raise his visor, Madame," 
De Trenoy answered, stubbornly. 44 But this is my motto," 
and the Marquis 9 white head bent over the perfumed fingers 
as he brushed them for a second with his lips. 

Just then the train came to a stop. 

*• Heavens!" cried De Trenoy. 44 Macon already!" and, 
hastily picking up his bag, he left the compartment. Prom 
the car window two fair faces, the mother's and daughter's, 
were looking out at him. 

44 The list of my life's regrets has lengthened considerably 
within the past hour, Mademoiselle," he said to the young 
girl. And then, turning to the mother: 4 * Ah, Madame, I 
little thought how much truth there was in what I was saying 
when we began to jest a while ago." 

The train steamed off, leaving the two women once more 
alone. After a silence, Mile. d'Ollencourt said, reflectively: 

44 I wonder why the young men of to-day are not as nice as 
that!" 
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44 Your sympathies are quickly enlisted, my dear/' answered 
her handsome mother, settling down to her book once more. 
But she had not turned many of its pages by the time they 
came to the Lyons tunnel. 

The next day they arrived at Nice, and then began a regular 
series of search proceedings by mail. Two letters were sent 
out, one to Poitiers and one to Paris, each addressed to an in- 
fluential friend who had power to move heaven and earth at a 
fair lady's -bidding. The first of these letters asked that in- 
quiries be made concerning a relative of the late Abbess de 
Macornay, who lived somewhere in Burgundy; and the second 
requested that information be looked up at the War Office con- 
cerning a man with white hair and a dark mustache, still young 
of face and handsome of figure, who had served a long time in 
Africa and had " almost" become a general officer before 
resigning his commission. Madame d'Ollencourt never men- 
tioned the fact of sending these letters to any one, still less did 
she tell whether the replies they elicited were satisfactory or 
not She spent a very quiet winter, seeking to make no new 
acquaintances, as was her custom. People were somewhat 
surprised, therefore, when she began to grow quite friendly 
with an old couple from Burgundy who had come to Nice for 
their health, and who were very provincial and not at all enter- 
taining. 

As for De Trenoy, he became more of a recluse than ever. 
And he was particularly annoyed when, one morning in the 
following winter, a country neighbor sent over to him a man 
on horseback with a note, which read something like this: 

44 My dear Odon: 

44 We have just come back from Nice, the wife ana I, and 
will soon call on you. You know, of course, that old-fashioned 
country folks like us don't call on a young man like you with- 
out some serious motive. Well, the serious motive in this case 
is the fourteenth century tower on your old chateau. We want 
to show it to two friends of ours whom we met this year at 
Nice. They are charming women, and my wife grew so fond 
of them there that she has asked them to spend a few days 
with us before going north again. I need not tell you that 
they are people of your own world, socially. You will judge 
of that when you see them. 
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•• As a bachelor hasn't always a hot cup of tea ready for un- 
expected guests, I thought I would do well to advise you be- 
forehand of our coming. We will be up this afternoon. So 
dust off your old tower — you will find our handsome guests 
well worth taking some trouble for. " 

De Trenoy sent back a polite message, though inwardly 
cursing all tourists from the bottom of his heart. 

That afternoon, as he stood waiting to do his duty as host, a 
landau stopped at the gate, and, behold! the fair Laure herself 
stepped out. 

44 Ah, M. de Trenoy," she said, smiling, to cover the little 
society fib, " can you guess my surprise when I learnt, an hour 
ago, the name of the owner of this historic marvel ? " 

Odon seemed annihilated and incapable of guessing at any- 
thing. So, like a sensible man, he said nothing. But while 
the old Burgundian couple were showing Mile. d'Ollencourt 
the 4t view," he conducted her mother to the drawing-room. 
On the mantel stood a photograph, which, four months before, 
he had taken out of an old drawer. Odon pointed to it — with a 
gesture that said a great many things. 

44 Splendid! " cried his charming guest, who, however, was 
too much a woman of the world to be very credulous. 44 You 
have your stage-settings in excellent shape, M. de Trenoy. 
And — well, your surprise at my coming is — just as genuine as 
mine at finding you here, let us say. I know that you must 
have found out, somehow or other, who your visitor was to 
be." 

44 What! M replied De Trenoy, 4 * with not even a miserable 
bunch of flowers for you in this old rabbit-hutch of mine? 
Oh, had I only known that it was you, you, who were coming, 
things would have been very different! " 

Mme. d'Ollencourt had only to look at the Marquis as he 
spoke to see how much in earnest he was. 

44 Yet," she said, glibly, to hide her own emotion, 44 1 am 
none too pleased at this. What do you imagine the world 
would think of seeing my picture here, in the house of a Colo- 
nel of African Chasseurs ? People are so unjust to a woman 
who is alone and unprotected! " 

Odon suddenly straightened his tall figure to its full height, 
as though he had been shot 
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•* Then you are a widow ? " he cried, choking. 

Just then the other guests flocked into the room and nothing 
more was said by De Trenoy, whose reserve and moody silence 
contrasted so with his former behavior that his old friend and 
neighbor thought it necessary to pat in a word of apology for 
him. 

4 * This man," explained he to Mme. d'OUencourt, " used to 
be one of the most agreeable of fellows. It's too bad that he 
ever left the army, for I believe our idle, uneventful country 
life has been his ruin. I've heard him say a hundred times or 
more that he had grown rusty in women's society, and, ma/oi f 
I'm beginning to believe it." 

Mile. d'OUencourt cast an amused look at her mother, but 
she did not tell how much more conversational the hermit had 
once shown himself in a railroad train. Like a well-bred girl, 
she was thinking a great many things, but saying very few of 
them. 

But if the Marquis de Trenoy had lost the power of speech, 
his old gift of fascination had not left him, to judge by the 
cordial invitation he received from Mme. d'OUencourt to make 
a second visit at Poitiers. He went there shortly after, and 
more recently still repeated the visit, in such fashion that it set 
the whole town talking. 

For, on the same day there were two brides before the great 
altar of the church at Poitiers, one being the fair Mme. d'OUen- 
court and the other her pretty daughter. 

A few hours later, Odon de Trenoy found himself for the 
second time in his life seated in a railway compartment next 
to her who had been Laure de Cramans — but this time they 
were alone. 

44 Shall I close the window for you ? " she asked, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her eyes. 

" Ah, you are laughing at me. But confess, my dear," said 
De Trenoy, with a rapturous glance at her happy face, " con- 
fess that I was right that day when I said to you : ' It's an ill 
wind that blows nobody good ! ' " 
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By Adolphb Brisson. 

ON the first day of April, 1869 — that quaint day that the 
practical jokers delight in — a handsome little boy saw 
the light in the good city of Marseilles, not far from the prome- 
nade of 'the Cannebi&re. 
Happy omens abounded to 
greet his entrance into the 
world. The sun shone bright 
and the blustering mistral 
of the South was appeased. 
The fairy godmothers lost 
no time in clustering about 
his little cradle. 

Said one of them: " He 
will live to know love, and 
inspire it in others!" An- 
other said: M He will become 
celebrated!" Another: " He 
will make new songs to 
lighten men'shearts!" And 
still another: " He will be 
a great writer of plays! " 

There remained one fairy — edmond rostand. 

the ugly witch of the chil- 
dren's tales, the unbidden guest who always wreaks her spite 
upon the innocent child — and this was her prophecy: " He will 
have all that makes life joyous, and yet he will never be 
happy!" And when those about her asked her name, she 
grumbled: " I am called the Fairy of Unrest! " 

Edmond Rostand grew up in the old Phocean city, grew up 
into one of those adorable toddlers whose life is an alternation 
of puny rages and pretty, coaxing moods. Two pictures hung 
on the walls of his nursery. That on the left portrayed a gen- 
tleman of bygone time, dowered with an enormous nose — 
Cyrano de Bergerac. That on the right limned the pale fea- 
tures of a melancholy youth — the Duke of Reichstadt. He 
used to look up at them, to shiver, in turn, at the young Duke 
and to laugh at Cyrano. And possibly his little brain began 
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there to formulate the idea that humanity is made up of con- 
trasts. These were his first lesson in the playwright's art 
"At the age of ten he Was brought to Paris and entered at the 
College Stanislas. Here he went somewhat lazily through a 
good course of study, but his preference remained not so much 
for regular class-work as for long talks with his teacher after 
hours. His tutor was a man of rare eloquence, gifted — like 
Cyrano — with a portly nasal appendage. The boy had chris- 
tened him " Shiny-beak/' but more in sport than malice. He 
made game of " Shiny-beak/' but loved him. More than one 
of his tenderest verses are inscribed to him: 

" 1 think I learnt my classics, notjfrom^books, 
Bat underneath the spreading chestnut's boughs, 
Listening to you while with inspired looks 
You spoke ot Homer— 

" AncTthe shining prows 
Of the Greek galleys rode the swollen sea, 
The sunlight flashed on vests of gorgeous dye, 
—And lo! that marvel ot grace and majesty, 
Helen, the fair, walked very slowly by." 

Even in these early days he used to write rhymes, and he 
wrote them while he was working for his bachelor's degree, 
and for his master of arts', later. The critical time was fast 
approaching for him when young men of parts are exposed to 
all the dangers of literary dogmatism and to all the perils of 
affiliation with the clannish cinacles and literary coteries. M. 
Rostand might have become a mage with the S&r Plladan, a 
romaniste with Jean Morlas, a zutiste with Goudeau, a pre- 
Raphaelite with Ruskin, or an abstruse mystic with Maeterlinck. 
One piece of good fortune, however, saved him from all this, 
for just then he first met his betrothed. 

The young lady was cheerful and sensible, yellow-haired 
like Ophelia, but less lachrymose. She wrote poetry, and used 
sometimes to read her verses at the reunions of Leconte de 
Lisle, where the old-time student of the College Stanislas was 
often present Many common traits of sympathy united their 
characters, and it was not long before this developed into a 
union of hearts as well. During the few short months that 
preceded their wedding there was a delightful commerce of 
soul between them. They each made record of this happy 
time, Rosemonde Gerard in " Les Pipeaux," and Rostand in 
his " Les Musardises." 
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These little books of verse seem each to take its cue from 
the other; the voices of both blend, as it were, in a love-duet. 
If ever they are to be reprinted, it is to be hoped they may be 
spared the pain of a separation — both should be stitched to- 
gether in the same binding. They are both delightful to run 
through. Along their pages gleam a thousand and one pretty 
follies and enthusiasms, hopes and joys and languors, all pro- 
fessions of the happy faith which bound together these two 
beings so full of the joy of living, so ardently beloved of each 
other, and so sincere through it all. 

They are touching little books for that reason. Both writers 
are ultra-refined and yet astonishingly simple in their manner. 
She is seen as the Chloe of the modern world of fashion, dain- 
tily gowned, and living in an apartment full of bric-Jt-brac and 
silken hangings. Her Daphnis is not less up-to-date. He 
wears the long frock-coat of 1830, and gorgeous cravats, like a 
young leading man at the Thlatre-Frangais. But, for all that, 
both hero and heroine are very close to Nature. The very 
ingenuousness of their passion calls them back to primitive 
things, and they dally through a series of little pastorals 
after the manner of Theocritus. Daphnis decides to spend a 
day in the country, and paints to Chloe the joys which await 
them there: 

" It is the month of perfumes and birds' songs, 
To which your flowered silken gown belongs. 
Tilt your broad hat o'er your hair's golden masses ! 

" Let us afield like romping children go, 
Shake down in showers the acacia's bloomy snow 
And catch green grasshoppers among the grasses—" 

Or if perchance they stay at home, there are other pleasures 
awaiting them there. He plays the spoilt child and steals a ' 
small dancing-shoe that causes a quarrel. And she, exacting 
little lady, must needs have him compose a ballad upon " Her 
Muff." Then they fall foul of each other — he to rail at her for 
a coquette and flirt, and she, forsooth, to complain of his jeal- 
ousy. And finally the storm blows over and there is general 
forgiveness. 

A little thrill of chaste delight runs all through these books. 
Both writers are poet-natures, and their betrothal itself was 
one long poem. 

So, you see, the prediction of the first of the fairy god- 
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mothers proved true in M. Rostand's case. She had said he 
would " live to know love—" 

Two years later the curtain of the Comedie Frangaiae rose 
on " Les Romanesques." There was a good deal of unpleas- 
ant gossip in the lobbies that night concerning the author, who 
was said to be nothing more than a rich club-man whose influ- 
ence had secured the acceptance of the piece. The audience 
was sitting apathetic, if not hostile, in awaitance of this tyro's 
performance. 

Lo! with the rising of the curtain a breath of lyric gayety, a 
whirl of lusty, youthful enthusiasm came to startle them. The 
dialogue of the piece scintillated like some many-facetted dia- 
mond. An incredible amount of humor mingled, blended with 
the suavest and most delicate things. Never in half a century 
had one heard the like. It was Regnard, De Musset, De Ban- 
ville come back again. And the audience, as surprised as it 
was charmed, sought only to make reparation to the author. 
He was inquired after, and people found out that M. Edmond 
Rostand was a writer, not a poor man exactly, but still a hard- 
working one; and that he had in his portfolios a number of 
plays yet to be heard from. Soon after, his eminent friend, 
Sarah Bernhardt, produced " Princesse Loin tai tie," which had 
a great succis d'estimt, and " La Samaritaine," which made an 
enormous popular " hit" 

— Then to Coquelin he gave " Cyrano." 

Whoever was present at the first night of " Cyrano " cannot 
fail to cherish a most vivid remembrance of the event. The 
audience went wild, not with that absurd enthusiasm which is 
born of foolishly following a fad, but rather with the delights 
of a just critical appreciation. This triumph, which five hun- 
dred successive nights only confirmed, of course gave rise to 
some jealousy. A few sour critics proclaimed its success over- 
wrought and much above the merit of the work. Still they 
might easily have ascertained the reason of the ovation accorded 
the piece had they but looked for it 

You all know the feeling of elation that heralds in the human 
mind the coming of the spring, after winter's gray days and 
snow; how April's smile has an incomparable charm of its own. 
Well, " Cyrano's " vogue is a phenomenon of the same order. 
For the past fifteen years we have languished in the bitterness 
of the Theatre Libre; skepticism and dramatic irony have been 
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blighting our better judgment. Ibsen's symbolisms helped 
only in part to make our desert less arid. We were longing 
for something that would comfort, something ideal, and yet 
full of touch-and-go. " Cyrano " appeared, and suddenly our 
thirst for these things was satisfied. We listened with satis- 
faction to a humor which was not that of the vaudevilles, to a 
stirring emotionalism which was not that of the melodramas. 
We noticed that M. Rostand possessed two gifts at once, the 
feeling for action which is the playwright's gift and that strong 
sense of color which is the poet's. How could one refrain from 
applauding him ? • 

And so the prophecies of the good fairy godmothers have 
gone on fulfilling themselves. 

The other fairy, the wicked one, the Fairy of Unrest, has 
still her word to say. 

M. Rostand is often influenced by her evil birthday-gift. 
To her he owes his bizarre moods, his excessive nervousness 
of manner and his occasional attacks of blank discouragement. 

Still, as he seems one beloved of the gods, this very thing, 
which might have proved another's ruin, has been a help to 
him. Look over his work in stage-literature. It comprises a 
pasquinade, a chivalric legend, a spiritual poem, and a comedy 
of the cloak-and-rapier style. To-day, with 4 * L'Aiglon," it 
rises to the heights of History. It is an immense field that he 
has covered, traveling from the player's booth of Tabarin to 
the rock of St. Helena. And presently, he will work other 
wonders. M. Rostand will turn to modern life, he will strive 
to paint the world as it is to-day; he will speak aloud to the 
multitudes then, will become the moralist, the preacher. 

Will he wander astray in these newer fields ? Or will his 
fine talents, on the contrary, gather there fresh power and 
responsiveness ? No one can tell, but it is impossible not to 
have confidence in him. 

And then, it is said that M. Rostand has now in his home a 
dear little baby fairy, with a pretty smile and a golden head, 
who may help to conjure away the influence of the ugly, wicked 
fairy godmother. 

— Le Figaro. 
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MANDOLIN MUSIC. 

BY PAUL VERLAINE. 




TNDER these murmurous trees 

Walk the singers of serenades* 
i the maids whom they strove to please 
Vith love's time-worn, state tirades. 




inta* weary Clitander* 
'ircis* Damis and all the rest* 
town the gravel-paths wander \ 
* trained gown and silken vest. 

t their shimmering jackets* their trains* 
'hat drag with a rustle and swirl* 
nfade, like their bygone joys and pains* 
_ i moon-tints of pink and pearl* 

Till the moon's ecstatic shiver 
Blots their shadows* vague and thin, 

—And the ntght-wind throbs* aquiver 
To the drone of some mandolin/ 

A. U M. G. 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

( With illustrations from the Revue lllustrie.) 



THE RUB DES REMPARTS IN "OLD PARIS." 

IN the year of grace 1789 Frangois de Neuf chateau was 
Prance's Minister of the Interior, of Public Instruction and 
of the Fine Arts (a pretty list of cumulative functions surely!), 
and one day — inspired, doubtless, by the example of the 
painters who invariably drew crowds to their tiny yearly 
salons, which had been in vogue over a century — he caused to 
be published in the Moniteur Universel a paragraph reading 
something as follows: 

44 The anniversary Celebration of the Foundation of 
the Republic, which has been fixed for the 1st Vende- 
maire of the Year VII, will be preceded, during the 
five complementary Days of the Year VI, by a Public 
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Exposition of the Products of our National Industry. 
This Exposition will be held, in the Champ de Mars. 
There will be prepared, alongside the Amphitheatre 
of the Champ de Mars 9 a square Enclosure, adorned 
with Porticos, under which may be seen a Collection, 
of our most interesting and valuable Manufactured 
Articles." 
If one notes that the paragraph in question appeared about 
September 4; that the isi Vendemaire of the Republican cal- 
endar corresponds with oin 23d day of September, and that the 
" five complementary days" (namely the i8th,i9th, 20th, 21st 
and 22d of September) are to be deducted from the account, it 
will be a matter of easy computation to figure that Citizen 
Frangois de Neufchateau had just thirteen days left in which 
to plan, construct and throw open to the wide world at large 
the first Exposition ever held in the good city of Paris ! 

The formal opening occurred on the 19th day of September, 
twenty-four hours later than the time set by his hopeful an- 
nouncement in the Moniteur. There were fifty-eight wooden 
porticoes set in a quadrangle, the work of Chalgrin, who, later, 
became the architect of the Arc de Triomphe de l'Etoile. 
Under these porticoes one hundred and ten well-meaning ex- 
hibitors spread their wares; but despite the exhibits, the archi- 
tecture, and the concerts and illuminations which were given 
every night, there is no record of this first attempt at an Expo- 
sition having caused much of a stir, even among the burgesses 
of Paris. 

It lasted just four days. On the fifth day after its opening 
the committee of awards began a tour of the exhibit, and that 
afternoon had prepared a full report. Twelve gold medals 
were presented to the twelve most prominent exhibitors, and 
there the matter, as far as Paris went, ended. 

But Frangois de Neufchateau, like many another bold inno- 
vator, had in this first little attempt sown the seed of a series 
of greater enterprises to come. The Exposition idea was per- 
severed in, more or less spasmodically, from 1798 until 185 1, 
when a new departure laid the foundation for the future 
World's Fairs with which the name of # Paris is indelibly asso- 
ciated. In that year, for the first time, the idea of an interna- 
tional concourse of the arts and manufactures took root A 
special feature was then made, of manufactures, and public 
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taste was catered to in the matter of exhibiting, in full 
view of the multitudes, the hitherto semi-occult pro- 
cesses of fabrication of various articles. By the year 
1889 this department had assumed such importance and 
so grown in size that it became necessary to erect a 
special building for it 

Machinery, however, soon palled upon the taste of 
the general public. Once the glamour of novelty shopwoman, rknais- 
had worn off, all but those especially inclined toward .* SANCE Q UARTER - 
mechanics demanded a new sensation. 

In 1889 the " Rue du Caire" was the hub, king-pin, key- 
stone and center of the Exposition. The idea of transplanting, 
at immense cost, an entire tribe of Ishmaelites, with their 

1, dogs, horses and cain- 
iciling them within the 
ced capital's fair- grounds, 
pular fancy at once. It 
to the more thoughtful 
ve ocular demonstration 
ethnology, and the con- 
been that such sights 
have grown familiar to 
visitors at every mo- 
dern international ex- 
position, where they are 
classed, usually, under 
the head of ethnological 
exhibits. 

It was almost a cer- 
tainty, therefore, that, 
in view of the success 
of the " Rue du Caire " 
and similar perform- 
ances in the past, the 
Exposition of 1900 
would show something 
of the same sort 

The work of getting 
up the monumental 
Exposition of 1900 

AN ODD CORNER !N "OU> PARIS," Went Ste^ty On, Tt* 
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gardless of what 
would be the 
special '* clou," 
as the French 
say. And so 
gigantic in scale 
are the attrac- 
tions presented it 
would almost 
seem as though 
there were so 
many " clous M 
that no special 
one could be 
pointed out. 
There are many 
to-day, however, 
who, overlooking 
the " Palais du 
Costume " and 
the "Tour du 
Monde" panora- 
mas — where the 

IN THE RUE DES REM PARTS. ***«» " •**- 

spectator is given 
the illusion of standing on a ship's deck and seeing progres- 
sively the shores of the whole world unroll before him — and 
passing by the " Swiss Village" of the Avenue de Suffren — 
where snowy Alpine peaks, cascades of real water, and artifi- 
cial hillsides covered with the actual flowers of the region 
give the illusion of Switzerland more completely than has 
ever been attempted before — point to the "Old Paris" of 
MM. Robida and Benouville and predict that there 
lies the essence of a new departure, which will, in 
time, form part of every international exposition, 
no matter in what country. And truly what can 
be more interesting or appropriate for a nation 
which is opening its gates to visitors from every 
country of the globe than to show them its own 
living presentment as a nation through the various 
epochs of its history? France has outgrown the 
time when she might have taken a naive delight 



CITIZEN, QUARTER OF 
MIDDLE AGES. 
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in demonstrat- 
ing to curious 
crowds bow silk 
was made, or 
porcelain, or a 

steam engine SHOPKEEreili RE5AIS . 
In the Old sance quarter. 
Paris" of her 
present Exposition she 
is showing the world 
something infinitely 
more interesting, and 
that is — how 
Paris herself 
was made 
through the 
slow evolution- 
ary processes of 
the centuries. 

It is more 
than probable 
that no Inter- 
national Expo- 
sition will here- 

. - CITV WOMAN, RENA1S- 

after be consid- 8ANCE quarter. 
ered complete 
lTBPDTOnnlni without this kind of 

ALBERT ROBIDA. 

living historical pano- 
rama of a nation's growth and culture, with all the curious 
historical glimpses it affords into bygone times. Notwith- 
standing the great spread of modern education, it is only 
the recluse, the scholar, or the stray lover of re- 
condite manuscripts and obscure chronicles who 
i truly to grasp and fully to apprehend the con- 
ditions that governed the life and manners of a 
bygone age. M Oid Paris " is an object-lesson, 
which makes these thnigs patent to the great 
general public. It is practically a journey into 
a mediaeval city, and, as such, apart from its 
merits as a work of art, assumes the dignity 
of a mile- stone on the road to Culture. 



SHOPKEEPER, PONT- CITIZEN WIFE, XVIII 

AU^HANOE. CENTVRV. 
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11 Old Paris" lies on a tract of land of considerable 
size reserved for it along the banks ot the Seine. It 
consists of streets, houses and public edifices care- 
fully copied after their historic originals, of which 
time and the recent improvements in the city 
itself have gradually obliterated all traces. 
shopkeeper, Three principal " quartiers" or districts of Paris 
quarterof as it was in the past are there shown. First 
THE ages. DLE comes the Quartier des IJcoles, with the tower 
of the Louvre and the odd old Church of St. 

Julian-of-the-Minstrels; second, the Quartier Central, 

where, amid all the old houses and mansions of the Re- 
naissance, rises the Cour des Comptes, which burnt 

down in 1737: and third,a seventeenth-century quarter, 

where the Pont-aux-Changes, lined with ramshackle C 7he E middleIges° F 

buildings, the 

prison of the 

Chatelet, the 

stairs of the 

Sainte - Cha- 

pelle, and the 

Archevech6 

tower are made 

to live again. 

The whole is 

peopled with 

players whose 

costumes have 

been carefully 

designed to suit 

the various 

classes of socie- 
ty of the differ- 
ent epochs, and 

they lodge in 

the buildings 

and walk about 

the streets and 

market - places 

of the old city as 

did the trades- 

TJIE PONT-AU-CHANGE. 
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men, citizens and nobles of yore. Strange, indeed, 
is the contrast between the manners and modes 
of life of the older epoch and those of to-day, as 
shown in the old " Bookes of Curtasye" and 
private chronicles of the time. These folk, who 
lived, and dreamed, and worked out their lives 
among the old buildings, who walked down the 
Rue des Remparts or that of the Vieilles fecoles, 
stopped to listen to a comedy of Maitre Poquelin de Mo- 
lifere's, or ate and drank at the sign of the Spinning 
Trout, the Harping Goat or the Broiling Lamprey, had 
little in common with their grandsons of modern CITIZENS wife, 
Prance, apparently quarter of the 

Cast a backward glance at Louis XVI.'s reign. The 
King, whose rising and going to bed are state ceremonies, 



MIDDLE AGES. 



where one privileged 
shirt and another draws 
gormandized horribly 
from modern standards, 
records, he manages to 
grande entr<?e, two 
vres f six regular entries, 
plus six roasts! The 
less robustious appetite, 
the Trianon, where, 
tois, her brother-in-law, 
butter, and plays at 
Paris itself is crowd- 
Around the Louvre 



FROM THE FOIRE 
ST. LAURENT. 



noble hands him his 
on his silk stockings, 
at his meals, to judge 
At one dinner, history 
do away with one 
soups, four horsd'ceu- 
and two smaller ones, 
Queen, gifted with a 
takes her pleasures in 
with the Comte d'Ar- 
she milks cows, churns 
being a shepherdess, 
ed, noisy and filthy, 
and the Tuileries circle 



a maze of streets and alleys infested with thieves. The Isle 
St. -Louis is a marsh, with dunghills here and there, pigs 
straying nonchalantly along the streets and chickens 
roosting on people's doorsteps. Traffic is almost an im- 
possibility among the narrow, crowded streets of the 
Faubourgs. The Palais- Royal is the fashionable resort. 
Jewelers' shops, restaurants, bookstores, caf£s and 
gaming-hells abound there. And fashionable people 
flock at night to the Opera, a wooden structure, built 
in sixty days by the architect Lenoir, where there 
is free access to the greenroom for any person of 
title. 



CITY WOMAN, QUAR- 
TER OF THE MID* 
OLE AGES, 
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J^The ThSatre-Fran- 
gais, on the left bank 
of the river, is some- 
what stricter. But 
even there the actors 
are looked upon as 
somewhat inferior 
beings by the beau 
monde. Here Marie 
Antoinette went 
twice to see a favorite 
play of the day, 
14 Jeannot," whose 
title-role was held by 
one Volange, to 
whom the delighted 
Queen sent a mes- 
sage of congratula- 
tions. Volange's 
head was turned com- 

RUE DES VIEILLES *COLES. ^^ ^^ ^ 

Some time later the Due de Duras having asked him to dinner, 
presented him to the guests by saying: " Ladies and gentle- 
men, here's * Jeannot! ' " 

" M. le Due," answered Volange, haughtily, '* there is no 
* Jeannot* here to-night. I am M. Volange." 

" Very well, then," replied the Due, promptly, ** Jeannofs 
the fellow we want; and as tor M. Volange " — turning to his 
footmen — ** show him the door!" Which was done without 
further ceremony. 

Love of luxury was a sort of insanity among the better 
classes, and yet table- manners were primitive, to say the least. 
A contemporaneous handbook of etiquette suggests 
that it is better form to wipe one's fingers on the table- 
cloth, which is there for that purpose, than on one's 
waistcoat. Although vast sums were spent on silks and 
velvets and lace ruffles, people gave but little heed to 
cleanliness in matters of apparel. A book on dress 
much in vogue in those days suggests, innocently, that 
it is wise not only to wash the hands in perfumed 
almond-paste once daily, but that the face also should 
be washed almost as frequently I 



SHOPWOMAN, PONT- 
AU-CHANGE. 
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All these things, which were not by any means peculiar to 
France, but general the world over in those days, have their 
interest in that they serve to indicate how much our modern 
ideals have advanced beyond those of our ancestors. And the 
work done by the artist Robida in his " Old Paris " has in- 
eluded a painstaking and laborious study not only of costume 
and architecture, but of all these differences in social life and 
manners as well. 

Albert Robida was born in Compeigne, of an honest family 
of artisans. He was made a notary's clerk early in life, 
but his passion for drawing soon alienated him from the 
law, and shortly before the Franco- Prussian war he came 
to Paris, where he soon won a place among the popular 
cartoonists of the day. When the war broke out he 
shouldered a musket with the rest, and his private book 
of war-time sketches is a little marvel of work done 
under difficulties. Once returned to the pursuits of 
peace, his art reclaimed him, and he has spent most 
of his time since traveling through France and illustrat- 
ing the manners and customs of its various provinces, 
— a work embodying no small amount of historical re- 
search. A peculiar fanciful turn of mind has led him 
recently into publishing a series of cartoons showing the 
world as it may be several generations hence, over- 
ridden with air-ships, ' protected by huge microbe-killing 
sanitary apparatus, and inhabited by a strange race of human 
grotesques. His talent is recognized throughout France, and 
the greater luster of his name will hereafter be enhanced by 
association with that interesting, curious, and altogether unique 
artistic performance, " Le Vieux Paris," of the Exposition of 
1900. 




A CITIZEN, FOIRE 
ST. LAURENT. 
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THE COUNTESS' DREAM. 

By Maris d'Ebner Bschenbach. 

I HAD been working 
at a series of paint- 
ings which were to 
illustrate the landscape 
and peasantry of Mo- 
ravia. And, in order to ' 
be free from interrup- 
tion in my work and 
better able to dispose 
of my time just as I 
saw fit, I had refused 

the hospitality of several noble mansions, choosing rather to put 
up with the meagre fare of village inns wherever I went 

My work progressed rapidly. Toward the end of September 
I had all my sketches in hand and a number of canvases 
already finished. Satisfied with myself and my labors, I was 
preparing to return to Vienna, where I had an engagement 
with a lady —one of the kind, believe me, that are not to be 
slighted — and I spent several sleepless nights thinking of it. 
So, on the last day of my sojourn, knowing very well that I 
had another night of insomnia before me, I made up my mind 
to spend the time on the road walking to the next railroad 
junction, rather than toss about sleeplessly in bed, and take 
the slow local train in the early morning. 

I set out at sundown, following what I thought to be the 

only road to , but very soon night came down, a drizzling 

rain set in, and after walking along, wet to the bone, for some 
time, I was unspeakably relieved at the sight of a light a few 
hundred yards ahead of me shining steadily like a star through 
the trees. I walked in that direction, catching a fleeting 
glimpse of it at times and then losing sight of it entirely, until 
at last I came upon a village of decent, thriving appearance, 
where I soon found the taproom of the inn — a place literally 
reeking with odors of lamp-oil and tobacco smoke. Some 
peasants were seated at a table playing cards and smoking 
pipes. Nearby stood the innkeeper and a young fellow in a 
suit of livery. As I entered, wet and travel-stained, I lifted 
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my hat to the company and asked the landlord if he could 

provide me supper and some means of transportation to N 

afterward. My only answer was a sarcastic smile and the words 
" Ne rosumim," which in the local dialect signify '* I do not 
understand. ' ' The men at the table were looking at each other 
and laughing at the figure I cut, when suddenly the young man 
in livery, who had been watching me attentively all along, 
rushed forward. 

44 Der Herr Professor / " he cried. 

I looked at him a moment and then recognized in him 
Christel Meyerchen, an old studio-boy whom I had employed 
long ago in Vienna, now transformed into a fine, strapping 
fellow, who had changed in everything except his old willing- 
ness to oblige. 

*• Herr Professor," he said, " there is no way of your get- 
ting to the station now, not even though you were able to 
secure here a span of horses. Ah, if you had only come in a 
quarter of an hour earlier, we might have lent you ours! That 
would have been a different matter! " 

" Yours?" said I, with some surprise. "What do you 
mean ? " 

44 1 mean those of the castle, sir; but now it is too late. 
There is no train before eight in the morning for you to catch, 
and the best thing for you to do is to spend the night at the 
castle." 

I promptly sent him about his business, asking him by what 
right he invited guests unbeknown to his masters, and he burst 
out laughing. 

44 Why, Herr Professor," he exclaimed, " if that is all that 
troubles you, I shall run back to the castle and return in a mo- 
ment with a personal invitation from the Countess," and in a 
second he had disappeared through the inn door. 

Nothing was left for me to do but to wait I asked the as- 
sembled company a few questions about the castle, but got 
very little satisfaction. They only shrugged their shoulders, 
nodded mysteriously to one another, and replied in the briefest 
of monosyllables. Still I ascertained, among other things, the 
Countess' name— one not altogether unfamiliar to me, for in 
Paris I had once met a woman of striking beauty who bore 
it. I asked them if the Countess had relatives in Paris, and 
they grew still more evasive. So I was fain to remain silent, 
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having gathered only that the Countess was, in all probability, 
an eccentric person whose queerness was overlooked because 
of her kindness of heart. 

Christel soon returned, and, bowing profoundly, said to me 
in his most official voice that his mistress sent her compliments 
and expected the pleasure of my company to dinner in half an 
hour. 

I was hardly dressed for it, but all my protestations on that 
score were in vain. My guide had seized my bag and was 
already off with it, and, whether I liked it or not, I must follow 
him and my bag of precious sketches now. 

The storm was howling wildly. To gain any headway one 
had to struggle along breathless and half -blinded. After some 
time, however, we entered a great park, which seemed to have 
become a prey to decay. We kept on through it, when sud- 
denly, at a bend in one of the paths, a small, low chateau came 
in view, whose entire fagade was illuminated by thirteen win- 
dows all ablaze with light. On a wooded knoll beyond stood 
a sort of temple like structure of white marble, within which 
burned a steady light, evidently the very one which had led 
me to the village. 

" That is the chapel, I suppose,*' I said to my conductor. 

44 The graves!" he answered, briefly. 

As we approached my curiosity increased, but Christel had 
grown strangely silent. 

44 Are there many guests at the chateau ? " I asked. 

44 Oh, no, sir." 

41 Well, the family is very numerous then ? " 

"Oh, no, indeed, sir." 

44 Then, in Heaven's name, why all these lights ? " 

44 It is always so here, Herr Professor." 

We entered the courtyard, flanked by two wings of masonry, 
and found it deserted and silent save for the murmur of the 
water in a stone fountain-basin in the centre. The interior of 
the castle seemed likewise to be silent and deserted. As we 
crossed the threshold two old hounds rose lazily from the cush- 
ions on which they lay. They raised their heads to look at us 
with their dim old eyes, and one of them approached, sniffed 
at my garments, and then walked back as if disappointed. As 
he turned, and before stretching himself out on the ground, 
his fangless jaws opened to give vent to a howl that seemed a 
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cry of anguish. Once before I bad seen a dog act thus, one 
who had lost his master years before and who was still seeking 
him in every one that he met 

Christel led me into a room on the ground floor, and there, 
while helping me to dress, he began to talk to me, but in a 
hushed, low voice, 

M Yes, Heir Professor, it is to you that I owe my position 
here. When Madame, the Countess, had read the letter of 
recommendation you gave me, she engaged me at once. Of 
course, I have to wait on the Doctor as well,-— disagreeable 
pedant that he is! — but the place is a good one and the wages 
are high. God keep our mistress, poor lady! And now I must 
go and dress. If you will go downstairs and open the fourth 
door to the right, on the gallery, you will find the dining- 
room." 

I lost no time in following his bidding, for I was ravenously 
hungry. At the top of the stairs I found myself on a gallery 
most sumptuously hung and furnished. The door indicated 
by Christel was a marvel of carved and inlaid woods. When 
I entered the dining-room I found a veritable paradise of 
Renaissance art. The graceful mouldings of the ceiling, soft, 
rustling tapestries, the rich furniture which glistened under 
the rays of a chandelier of crystal, and the gaily frescoed walls 
made a most harmonious and pleasing picture. I noticed in 
the centre of the room a small table set for two, and near the 
sideboard an old butler, white-haired and dress-coated, whose 
eyes remained glued to one of the large folding doors. Pres- 
ently it opened wide, the old man bowed halfway to the 
ground, and then, preceded by two footmen, the lady of the 
manor entered and advanced towards me with a quick, light 
step. 

I saw her, and my heart — my artist's heart — gave a wild leap! 
For all my life I had been striving in vain to express an ideal 
type which here I found in all its glorious perfection — that of 
a woman grown old and still radiantly beautiful. I can never 
describe her in words. No more than I was able to portray 
her in the painting I did of her later with such a strange ex- 
ultation of mind as I worked. To say that her features were 
fine and noble, that her dark- eyes gleamed with intelligence 
and a divine goodness, that her stature was slim and tall hardly 
describes her. She wore a gray gown, close-moulded to the 
figure, laces at her throat and among her white hair. 
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I stood there petrified, and, doubtless, foolish - looking 
enough. But she held out her hand, let her kind, penetrating 
eyes rest upon me for a moment, and said graciously: 

" What a pleasure it is to have you here ! And how glad my 
children will be ! " 

I did not quite understand, but made shift to reply in some 
unintelligible phrase of courtesy. 

She motioned me to a seat with a gracious, hospitable ges- 
ture, and soon we had begun dinner, on the footing not of a 
stranger guest and his chance hostess, but rather on that of an 
old friend who is being made welcome in some familiar home 
after an absence abroad. 

" You are not altogether a stranger here," she said to me, 
in answer to my look of wonderment, " but among some of 
your sincerest friends and admirers. My son Ivan knows you 
well. Ivan T ," she added, explanatorily. 

Then I remembered a young gentleman who, some years 
before, had come to me for criticism with several canvases 
which showed undeniable talent He had asked me for some 
guidance and advice, and had bought my " Abyssinians," which 
picture so many rich people had declared to be too high-priced 
for their purses. 

44 Prince Ivan T ? M I spoke finally. 44 What has become 

of him during all these years ? Is he still painting ?" 

44 Indeed he is, most assiduously. And always under the 
influence of your early teaching. Quite recently he went to 
London on purpose to attend your exhibition there." 

44 But, my dear Madame," I could not refrain from saying, 
• 4 1 have exhibited no pictures in London for the past six 
years." 

Here I suddenly caught the eye of the old butler, who was 
gazing at me with looks at once of anger and dumb entieaty. 
I could not guess what it all meant, but the Countess pursued: 

44 Six years! it seems impossible, truly." Then bowing her 
head, she seemed to reflect ,4 Never mind," she spoke fi- 
nally, with a light gesture of unconcern. ** I have forgotten 
how to count the years. Six years or ten seem alike to me. 
But what is certain is that Ivan has only one wish, and that is 
to paint like you. He is traveling now, but it will not be long 
before he returns. Is it not so, Leonard ? " 

The butler bowed, and said, solemnly: 44 Assuredly so, Yo n 

T 
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Grace/ 9 Then from behind her chair he made an impercepti- 
ble sign to me, signifying, as well as I could understand, that 
the Countess was never to be contradicted. 

" Matia," she pursued, " who is a great sportsman, would 
gladly have gone over into Africa with him." 
•' Who did you say ? " I asked, awkwardly. 
•* Matia, my other son," replied the Countess, calmly, " But 
things fell out otherwise. The children undertook another 
journey" — here she passed her hand over her forehead, as if 
to brush away some sorrowful recollection — " Matia went to 
rejoin his father in Volhynia; Ivan is at Marseilles, and has 
sent me from there some of his paintings, at which I was really 
astonished, although I had already a mother's good opinion of 
his talent" 

She spoke of art sensibly and with an evidence of critical 
judgment rare in the laity. But before long I ceased to fol- 
low her conversation, and forgetting the strange uneasiness 
that had come upon me when I entered the castle, kept study- 
ing her face, which exercised a strange and remarkable fascina- 
tion on me. 

My reverie was interrupted by the bringing on of the wine, 
and, a moment or two later, to break the spell, I raised my 
glass, saying: " I drink, Madame, to the health of the Princes 
Ivan and Matia! " 

Why this should have displeased the old butler I could not 
guess, but his eyes were flashing furiously as I spoke. The 
Countess, however, nodded graciously and touched her lips to 
the wine; and soon, encouraged by her evident interest, I was 
telling her the story of my painter's life and adventures. All 
the while I kept my eyes fastened on her face. Something 
within me kept saying that I should some day paint that face 
and make a masterpiece of it. Rembrandt's magic brush has 
put upon canvas one unforgetable aged feminine face; others 
have done women more or less well on in life; but no one had 
as yet painted the noble grandeur of a true gentlewoman's 
declining years, — a woman's face aged, but still beautiful in 
its old age. And that was what I hoped to do. 

At the dinner's close she insisted that I light a cigar and sent 
the butler to her son's apartments for a box of them. I fancied 
I saw tears in the old man's eyes as he left the room. When 
he returned she would he^r of no refusal, but I must light a 
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cigar, then and there. I did so, and found Prince Matia's 
brand excellent, although a trifle dry for my taste. The 
Countess meanwhile was looking at me with the greatest sat- 
isfaction. 

" Ah! " she cried, " if only the boys could come in now, 
how delighted they would be to see us so comfortable to- 
gether! M Then she fell into a sort of reverie. 

I, for my part, with the idea of my portrait still uppermost 
in my mind, was studying her features, her hair in its snowy 
whiteness, the placid forehead so expressive of purity, and her 
eyes — where had I seen eyes like those before ? Had I not 
often in bygone days tried vainly to put on canvas a pair of 
eyes like these, with all their varying gamut of expression, 
eyes now filled with a mortal ennui, now flashing and scintillat- 
ing with a mad, reckless love of life ? 

The recollection came back to me of a sudden. I had known 
eyes like these once in Paris, in a circle of men who quailed 
before their lustrous glance. I, with the rest, had even fallen 
passionately in love with their possessor, who had chosen to 
live in artistic Bohemia since the fashionable salons to which 
her rank gave her admittance had suddenly closed their doors 
od her. But I lived to learn some things about her which 
turned my passion into despair, and some time later she fled 
with a wretched dauber, the sensational hero of an hour. 

Struck by the resemblance, perhaps made talkative by that 
last glass of wine, I cried, thoughtlessly: 

• - Is not the Princess T , who lives in Paris, a member of 

your family ?" 

The Countess' eyes fell, a shiver went through her whole 
frame, she straightened up suddenly in her chair, and, in an 
icy voice, said: 

" The Princess T of whom you speak was my daughter. 

She has been dead a long time." 

And I, only three days ago, had received a letter from a 
friend in Paris telling me of one of her latest escapades! Ah, 
this word " dead" must surely have meant only dead to the 
mother, whose pure, noble nature found consolation, doubtless, 
in the pious pretense that her daughter was dead ! 

After a long silence the Countess spoke again: " Did you 
know her ? ' • 

44 Only by sight," I made haste to reply, cursing myself for 
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my awkwardness. She looked at me, so searchingly and with 
such anguish in her eyes that I felt my cheeks burn, and has- 
tened to add: *' Yes, only by sight, but I saw enough of her to 
make me remember her as a most beautiful woman." 

44 Ay, beautiful she was, indeed. Even as a child she was 
beautiful, — so beautiful that she charmed all who approached 
her. Her father loved her with a love past all telling. Thank 
Heaven, he was spared the awful martyrdom that I underwent, 
knowing what was to come ! " 
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The Countess' face had grown livid ip its pallor. Bat, con- 
quering herself with an effort, she resumed her calmness. 

44 Another glass of chartreuse/' she said. " My boys always 
say that a dinner is never complete without it." 

At the mention of her sons her clouded brow became serene 
again, and a gentle smile hovered over her pallid lips. We 
talked of them at length, and she recited a thousand pretty 
traits of affection and tenderness that had distinguished their 
childhood. " They are away now," she said, 44 but presently 
they will return. They have not said just when — they mean it 
as a sort of surprise for me, I think; but it may be to-morrow, 
or even to-night." Searching in a little reticule that hung by 
her side, she took from it a packet of letters, yellowed by time, 
and handed me one, her delicate, blue-veined fingers touching 
it reverently, as one touches a relic. "Here is the last letter," 
she said. I looked at it The paper was so old as almost to 
tear under my hand, and its date was three years past. It 
announced a speedy return from abroad. 

I handed it back to her, and neither of us spoke. A strange 
silence seemed to fill the mysterious old castle, where every 
one, as I had already noted, stepped softly and spoke only in 
whispers. 

I alluded to this, and she said to me in reply: 

44 All this is because I have ordered it so. Whoever serves 
me here must be silent and dumb. You see, like all old peo- 
ple, I have my hobbies, and this is one of them. In this house 
my children's voices are to be heard everywhere. I often hear 
them saying caressing, tender words, and no babble and rush 
of noisy servants must shut their dear voices out from me." 

She rose, and, signing me to follow, stepped out upon the 
gallery. ** Listen!" she whispered, and her lips parted for 
an exclamation of joy, which, however, remained unuttered. 
44 How foolish of me," she exclaimed, sadly, after a pause. 
44 1 must have been dreaming again. It is not time for them 
—yet." 

We were about to re-enter the room when a tall young man, 
fair-haired, broad-shouldered and heavily bearded, encountered 
us. 

44 Still awake, Countess? " he said brusquely. 4i It is after 
eleven o'clock." 

44 Really ? " replied she, and then, in a tone of quiet despair: 
44 Then it is too late to expect them to-night, is it not ? " 
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44 Undoubtedly." 

The Countess looked at him, vaguely, uncertainly. Then, 
folding her arms, she said, with a gentle courtesy: 

" And what can we do for you, doctor ? " 

" I have just gone, in obedience to your orders, to see the 
bailiff at Reiss. He is recovering." 

" Ah, that is good news, doctor." Turning toward me, she 
said: "Allow me to present my private physician, Dr. 
Schmitt." 

Dr. Schmitt and I shook hands, and soon all three of us en- 
gaged in conversation. The physician showed himself a skilled 
conversationalist, and for quite a while favored me with his 
views on painters and art in general. We were interrupted, 
however, by Christel, who came in with news that a plough- 
boy on a neighboring farm had been hurt by a horse which he 
was stabling. 

The Countess rose at once. 

4 * Have they sent for the village doctor ? " she asked Christel. 

" Yes, Your Grace," the young man replied. 

44 Still I must go and see to it that he is properly cared for," 
said the Countess, decisively. 

I offered to escort her, but she declined. In the gallery a 
whole troop of domestics were already gathered, some with 
bandages and lint, ready to accompany her, as if these char- 
table missions were no unusual occurrence at the castle. 

44 Are you not coming ? ' ' she asked the doctor. 

44 I must beg Your Grace to excuse me to-night." 

So she left us, and Dr. Schmitt, although seeming to be in 
an exceedingly bad humor, asked me into his private apart- 
ments. I followed him there, and as we sat smoking his an- 
noyance found free vent in speech. 

"This good Countess will be the death of me yet!" he 
grumbled. " Can you fancy it — I must constantly keep on 
the defensive here or else she will put me on a par with the 
village sawbones, with all her charitable missions!" And 
then, seated in a large armchair, he kept talking — talking — 
wittily, perhaps, but still with a good deal of conceit, about 
himself and the annoyances of his daily life at the castle. And 
as I heard him finish his long peroration with the words. 
44 This, after all, is no fit place for me:" 

44 Then why," I asked, " do you remain here ? " 
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44 Simply because I cannot help myself. I am here for life 
— for the Countess' life, at all events. Her family made me 
sign a contract to that effect long ago." 

44 Doubtless they made it well worth your while, then ? " 

44 Indeed they did. But I should never have tied myself 
down as I have. It is no life at all for an ambitious medical 
man. Of course, I travel a bit occasionally, and take a trip 
now and then to the large cities to keep au courant of my pro- 
fession. The Countess is very generous in that respect, but 
still— " 

w * 4 Yes, I should judge her to be a woman of generosity. One 
has but to look at her to see that," I broke in. 

44 Ah, yes. You are a painter — and an enthusiast; and, be- 
sides, you have been received with wonderful cordiality as the 
* master ' of her Ivan. No doubt she has told you the whole 
rigmarole of his childhood, and so forth. Well, it's all new to 
you, and perhaps interesting for that reason ; but as for me, I 
am heartily sick and tired of it all. 

44 I am astonished, Doctor, at your way of speaking of the 
Countess." 

I could not help growing a trifle frigid as I spoke, but he 
turned to say: 

" The Countess? Why, I positively venerate the dear lady 
from my innermost heart. Still I hold that this is no place to 
fetter and confine a fellow who once had a future before him 
as a brain-specialist" 

44 A brain-specialist ? What do you mean, Doctor ? " 

44 Well, frankly, have you not noticed anything strange in 
the Countess ? I will tell you just what is wrong, if only to 
justify my ill-humor of a while ago. The poor woman lives in 
a sort of dream from which she awakes only at rare lucid inter- 
vals. I call her life a dream — you doubtless remember Schop- 
enhauer's words: 4 In dreams, Memory seems the only one of 
our mental faculties to remain inactive. People long since 
dead seem to be alive and by our side — ' " 

I felt a shiver run through me. 

i4 What do you mean, Dr. Schmitt ? Are Prince Ivan and 
his brother—" 

44 Dead, of course, both of them," cried the doctor, thump- 
ing the table. 44 1 wondered that you did not guess it sooner! " 
******** 
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How long I lay asleep I do not know. But I dreamt that 
night of a glorious series of pictures — Mary, the divine Mother, 
teaching the poor; Mary by a dying man's bedside; all vague, 
misty conceptions of a wearied brain. But through them all 
the face was that of the Countess, with its gentle, wistful look 
of sorrow unappeased. And I knew that he who could paint 
her as she was would be the creator of a chef-cTceuvre. 

It was nearly ten before Christel came to my bedside to 
awaken me. Twice before he had tried, but each time tired 
nature had yielded to bodily fatigue and I had fallen asleep 
again. The hour for the train had long since passed, and I 
must resign myself to spending another day where I was. 
There was a lady waiting for me in Vienna — an imperious lady 
not used to being slighted, I knew; but since yesterday the 
idea of my picture had seized upon me, and I welcomed the 
thought of another day's stay with the Countess. When I 
asked after her, Christel replied, laconically enough, that she 
was never at the castle in the mornings. 

It was not long before the Doctor came into my room. He 
inquired cordially after my health, and asked if my having 
missed the day's train would cause me any inconvenience upon 
my return to Vienna. 

44 H'm, well, there is, indeed, some one awaiting me there," 
I replied; 4 * but, Doctor, I'll be satisfied to let the person wait 
if you will only secure me another interview with the Countess 
before I leave." 

He promised. <4 But," said he, * 4 the Countess is never here 
in the morning. M 

44 Where is she, then ? " I inquired, with some curiosity. 

44 With her loved ones. That is where I shall take you." 

After breakfasting hastily, I set out in company with the 
Doctor, whose professional phlegm irritated me. To me he 
seemed more like a showman accompanying some curious 
visitor into a peep-show than anything else. For a time we 
walked on in silence along the overgrown paths of the park till 
we reached the thicket and the little wooded knoll where stood 
the temple-like structure which I had noticed the day before. 
The Doctor's manner was light, even flippant, it seemed to me. 

For a time neither of us spoke much, until at last, my im- 
patience getting the better of me, I cried: 

44 Where are you leading me ? " 
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" To the chapel yonder where the Countess spends her morn- 
ings. Very often she comes back saddened because those who 
lie asleep in the stone sarcophagi are not alive to pray with 
her/' 
% " To pray ? And does she not know — " 

44 She did know once, but she has forgotten. She has wanted 
to forget. Her husband's brutal divorce, her daughter's un- 
fortunate life, and the violent deaths of her two sons have 
simply exhausted in her all human possibilities of suffering. 
Nature has been kind in bestowing on her this gift of living in 
a dreamland world where the dead seem still by her side. 
Sometimes she awakes. Then she finds strength to perform 
pious offices over their graves. Once a year— to-day is the 
very day, by the way — she has a special mass said in the chapel 
for the repose of the souls of the dead ones. On days like this 
she recovers her faculties to an astonishing degree, and to-day 
we shall probably find her quite rational. I have done what I 
could to keep her away from her foolish fancies, for that's all 
they are — " 

" You said both young princes had died violent deaths ? " I 
interrupted. 

" Yes, Ivan was a painter, and he challenged some French 

officer who had spoken disrespectfully of the Princess T . 

They left him dead on what people call the field of honor. As 
for Matia, the elder, he was killed in a bear-hunt in Volhynia 
somewhere. But here we are at the end of our journey." 

We were out of the thicket now. Before us ancient trees 
rose up to frame a grassy lawn, which ran all the way up the 
knoll and to the very doors of a handsome little gray marble 
edifice with a row of white Greek columns upholding its portico. 
Tall yews and cypresses were ranged about it, their dark ever- 
green foliage making a sombre foreground to the more distant 
woods, whose foliage was already yellowed by autumn. The 
doors of the chapel were open, and its interior, illuminated by 
tall windows, was a dazzling blaze of sunlight 

'* How beautiful! " I exclaimed. 

" The Countess/' continued the Doctor, " built this structure 
upon her husband's death. The others she caused to be carried 
there later. But, come in; you must see the place." 

"What, and intrude upon her at her devotions? Never, 
Dpctor," I cried, 
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* 4 Tut, tut," said the Doctor, M she has doubtless gone by 
this time." 

An invincible repugnance seized me for this creature, so 
calm, so cold, and so brutally devoid of all delicacy of feeling. 
I turned away from him in disgust, and lo!— stood face to face 
with the Countess, who had just come out of the wood. She 
carried in her hand a crown of freshly platted leaves, and was 
crossing the lawn toward the little stone chapel with her eyes 
fixed on vacancy. When I spoke to her she started, like one 
rudely awakened from a dream. .Then her brow unclouded, 
and she stretched out her hands to me, saying: 

44 So you stayed, after all! I am glad of it for Ivan's sake. 
This is his birthday, and you must give him this crown." 

I took it from her and we entered the chapel together. 
Within, the roof rose into a small dome, richly sculptured, and 
toward it shot long, slender columns of graceful design. By 
the high altar stood five stone sarcophagi, one of them open 
and empty. On the lids of the others were written the names 
of those she always spoke of as still living. 

And from the aged lady, who stood there with arms out- 
stretched before the remains of all she had loved, there broke 
a wailing cry: 

44 Dead! Dead,— all of them ! " 

The Countess had awakened from her dream. 

From one coffin to another we walked solemnly, and I placed 
the leafy crown upon the tomb of the one who once was my 
disciple in art, with an emotion difficult to repress. When I 
looked at the Countess again my eyes were dim with tears. 

44 Do not pity me, ,; she said, gently. 44 1 have not buried 
my children here, but only tbeir ashes. Their dear souls have 
gone elsewhere — Beyond — but they come back to me from the 
flowery fields of light — often, very often — those dear souls! 
And so I live with them about me, in the house, in the garden, 
or in the village. People pity me for living so secluded. But 
I am never lonely, for wherever I go my dead walk with me! " 

The Doctor, leaning against the doorpost, coughed warn- 
ingly. She smiled, a wan, sad smile. 

44 My physician, you see, will have it that all this is a delu- 
sion — a weakness of my brain, you know. But I hope he may 
never cure it It would make me too unhappy to be well." 

Christel came running up to announce approaching train- 
time. I bent low over the Countess 9 hand* 
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M God preserve thee, noble lady! " I said. 4 * And may He 
in His mercy bless and perpetuate thy illusions, thy sacred 
dream of sorrowing motherhood ! * ' 

I left the castle thus. I missed the train, after all, and 
reached Vienna two whole days late, to find my fiancee's angry 
letter of dismissal. I cared nothing for it, however, for I was 
busy painting — painting madly, feverishly, and oblivious to 
aught save my work. The world learned to know the picture 
which resulted from it. Probably you remember my Mater 
Resurrecti— the Virgin-mother, transfigured, by the side of the 
open tomb whence her Son has ascended in glory. 

But I never saw again the model from whom I had derived 
the inspiration for my master- work. 
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A DAUGHTER OF MONARCHS. 

(From the Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.) 

THERE were about thirty of us in the second grade of the 
Pension Main tenon — thirty rich and unbearable little 
girls whose papas were all men of position and whose little 
heads were completely turned with their own importance. 

Our teachers were great ladies— grandes dames of the old 
school — whose mature years lent them added prestige and 
dignity in our eyes. Their teaching was all drawn from the 
books of their younger days, whose pages they turned with 
long, diamond-ringed fingers as they sat, stiffly and solemnly, 
in the instructors' chairs — long, thin figures in gowns of heavy 
black silk. Aristocratic birth spoke in every gesture, in the 
patrician slowness of their walk through the class rooms with 
their long trains rustling behind them, in the erectness of their 
elderly figures. The picture would not be complete without 
mentioning their goodness of heart and the thousand-and-one 
kindnesses they showed us; but these things are not always 
inseparable from an exterior appearance of formal refinement, 
as we had always been led to believe. We found out differently 
after a while. For the time, however, it was our constant 
effort to copy our instructresses' manners as closely as we 
might, and all we gained thereby was that we held ourselves 
very straight and erect, and completely killed everything of the 
childishness and unconscious grace that are natural to girls of 
fifteen. ^ 

It happened just at this time that the evolution in women's 
education was beginning. New courses of study were being 
loudly proclaimed by all the other institutions, and the Pension 
Maintenon began to look to its laurels. People were talking 
on all sides of studies entirely different from what had thus 
far been our regular mental pabulum. The thing needed to 
be looked to. Still our old teachers, who were women of great 
good sense, perceived clearly that their slender, princely fin- 
gers were not made for the soiling manipulations of the labor- 
atory, nor their precise and elegant French for the brutal 
demonstrations of science. 

These were the reasons that brought into our exclusive little 
circle a newcomer, at whom we took singular offense from the 
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very beginning. She could hardly have been over twenty. 
But her girlish stature, small, dimpled hands and smiling, 
round, little pink-and-white face all seemed to us to indicate, 
despite her diplomas and degrees and the wonderful knowledge 
she was credited with, a most plebeian origin. There was no 
comparison between the high-bred profiles of our own instruc- 
tresses and this proud, youthful face, whose mouth was parted 
half the time in an undignified smile; there was no parallel 
between their stately goings and comings and her quick, 
nervous, abrupt little gait through the corridors; especially 
was the distinction marked between their choice and formal 
French and the ample and serenely careless vocabulary of 
Mademoiselle NoSmi. With one accord we resolved to teach 
her that young ladies of our quality would not bow down to 
any person of her caste. 

To be strictly truthful, Mile. Noemi was almost ripe for the 
Institute. She brought to the old-style Pension Maintenon all 
the clearness and lucidity of the newer system of education at 
its best; and if we were not dazzled by her lectures on chem- 
istry, it is because foolish pride and childish impertinence had 
blindfolded us completely. It seems as though she still stood 
before us, her round little waist held tight in her black merino 
bodice unadorned by a single ribbon, a* tiptoe before the black- 
board and busily covering it with hieroglyphic formulae, whose 
solution was mere child's play to her; or bent over the labora- 
tory tables, her baby hands playing with test-tube and phials, 
and in that atmosphere of odd smells, of acrid vapors and hot 
Bunzen-flame, testing and washing and precipitating. Prom 
her lips the demonstration fell glib and fluent, and little beads 
of perspiration pearled her crimsoned brow. 

For our new instructress was undeniably as timid as a little 
wild bird before us. And our special pride and delight lay in 
seeing her blush under our haughty, aristocratic airs. Our 
disdain attached even to the theorems which she taught us, 
and if we did not laugh openly, it was only to be better able 
to repeat, with solemn faces at the lesson* s close, the counter- 
sign given us by the ringleader of our naughty band: " We 
do not understand, Mademoiselle, we do not understand! *' 
And truly we little deserved to understand all that she was at 
such pain* to teach us. 

The school-year was flying by and our dumb revolt threat- 
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ened daily to culminate in tragedy. So stubborn had been 
our opposition that we had never managed to get beyond a few 
preliminary chapters in her subjects; Mile. Noemi, on the 
other hand, still persisted in forcing upon us lessons which we 
could not understand nor follow. Things could not last for- 
ever thus; one side or the other must precipitate a war, and 
we decided that our side should be that one, and that Mile. 
Noemi must be made to leave the school. 

The escapade is not much to our credit, and may be passed 
over briefly. Suffice it to say that the plot lay in very skilful 
little hands, that fifteen minutes snatched from recess were 
enough for its consummation, and that when the class, in 
double file, shuffled lazily into the benches presided over by 
Mile. Noemi, over in the teacher's chair there sat a fantastic 
personage of our own manufacture, whose general appearance 
bore some vague resemblance to our instructress. The face 
was that of a plaster cast snatched from the drawing class and 
bedaubed for the occasion with a blushing coat of pink paint; 
on its head perched a black mantilla such as Mile. Noemi, for 
dignity's sake, generally wore to cover her rebellious brown 
curls; from the shoulders hung a bodice which one of us had 
surreptitiously filched from Mile. Nofe'mi's own wardrobe. 

Our calculation had been that this phantom effigy, so sug- 
gestive of our disrespect, would be the last straw in Mile. 
Noemi' s case. What could she say or do to hide her confu- 
sion ? Would she not, at length, feel herself conquered and 
yield to superior numbers ? 

As soon as we had filed in, a burst of laughter, long, loud 
and irrepressible burst at once from thirty girls — no, not thirty, 
but really thirty-one. For Mile. Noemi — whose age would 
not have equalled that of her two oldest pupils' put together — 
had fallen a victim with the rest of us to a fit of ungovernable, 
joyously frank merriment! 

The situation was a disappointment. Our design had been 
to vex her openly; to make of our entry into the classroom a 
scene for which she could never forgive us; and here she was 
neither insulted nor abashed, but finding more amusement in 
the whole affair than all of us put together! For her part, 
although she knew how undignified it was to laugh, she had 
long since given up all thought of conquering her merriment, 
and stood there laughing joyously, until suddenly we all be- 
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came aware of a new feeling for her, one of those impulsive 
and cordial comradeships that are the exclusive prerogative of 
schoolgirls. 

It must be that our gaiety was of rather a noisy order, for 
before long it brought in one of the instructresses, no less a 
person than the directress of the Pension. She was a woman 
for whom all instinctively felt an infinite amount of respect— a 
woman with a pale, placid, nun's-face, and the great gifts of 
tact and quick perception. On entering, she stopped a moment 
to grasp the situation, and then turning to us all, spoke simply: 

44 What childishness, Mesdemoiselles! " 

Then, as she walked over to Mile. Noemi, we distinctly heard 
her say: 

44 Mile. Noemi, I shall take your place here for a few mo- 
ments. Will you step downstairs into the reception-room? 
Monsieur le Prince, your father y is waiting for you there / " 

It went through us like an electric shock. We stood stupidly 
staring at one another, speechless. What, the daughter of 
Monsieur le Prince! The daughter of a real live Prince ! Who 
might the Prince be ? ' 

And while our ringleader, covered with shame and confusion, 
hurriedly tore down our silly effigy from the teacher's chair 
and hid it under a table, we remained deep in thought. Through 
what horrible reverses had a girl of such noble extraction fallen 
to be obliged to teach chemistry to a lot of pretentious little 
chits like ourselves, who lacked even the. good sense to under- 
stand her ? What romantic series of misfortunes had sent this 
Prince's daughter to watch over ust We were all filled with 
respect for her now, for our History of Prance had taught us 
that even the sacred persons of Kings have been targets for 
cruel Fortune. Our Directress gave us a long lecture on our 
misbehaviour, but we hardly listened to it The daughter of 
a Prince! Mile. Noemi was the daughter of a Prince!! 

We awaited her return in an agony of expectation. For all 
that the Pension Maintenon was a very fashionable school, no 
Princess had until now dwelt within its walls, and the aristo- 
cratic lustre of our faculty of high-bred elderly gentlewomen 
paled before the glory of this young girl who bore the linea- 
ments of a long and illustrious dynasty. 

It was not long before she returned to the class room, as 
usual, light of foot, vivacious, almost mischievous-looking. 
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This, it struck us all at once, must indeed be the " elegant 
simplicity " of true blue blood, concerning which we had heard 
so much. She did not lecture us, and her forbearance in this 
respect partook, in our eyes, of royal clemency; and when she 
resumed the lesson just as naturally as if nothing had happened, 
we laid it to the native generosity of a queen-like nature. 

Her very teaching partook of the glory with which we had 
haloed her. " How wonderfully clever she is!" we used to 
think, with astonishment, and we became all eyes and ears 
while she taught, with nothing to break the reverential still- 
ness save the screeching of the chalk on the blackboards. We 
all understood and followed what she was saying — for the first 
time since we had known her. And so, encouraged by our 
unwonted attention, she plunged deeper and deeper into the 
text-book that day. The die was cast — we were all fated to 
become chemists! 

From that hour on the daughter of Monsieur le Prince be- 
came our idol. We agreed that she was surprisingly learned, 
had a charming character, and such a sweet nature that one's 
sympathy flowed out to her at once. Her easy, unconventional 
French, her quick, light movements, and her round, baby-face 
became a source of delight to us. We all began to imitate her, 
and she managed to obliterate all our ridiculous snobbishness 
and to teach us a good deal in natural science besides. 

After our graduation from school we all remained her friends. 
One day, one of us who was calling on her made bold to ask the 
question that had so long been on our minds. 

" Mademoiselle/' she asked, " will you not tell me who was 
Monsieur, your father ? " 

She laughed gaily before replying. 

44 My father? Do you not know him? Why, my dear, my 
father is Jean Leprince, the green-grocer— just across the way 
from the church!" 

Colette Yver. 
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SOME FRENCH CONVERSATIONALISTS. 

(From Revue pour les Jeunes Filles. ) 

WE owe most particularly to women in conversation the 
introduction of what, for want of a better term, we 
call tact — a thing uniefinable, except as a peculiar sensitive- 
ness of the finer shades in social intercourse; a thing inborn as 
well as developed by training. Consummate tact, the fruit of 
natural perception, ripened by experience; the art of showing 
every one with whom one comes in contact — one's superiors, 
or inferiors, or equals — those marks of respect which are their 
due; a conversation adapted to the character, pursuits and in- 
telligence of the company present; judicious moments of silence 
which express, no less than words, concurrence, denial, blame 
or praise ; are not these the basis of all good conversation ? 
One rash word, one slight action may serve to denote the 
absence of tact; a single smile, a mere gesture reveals its pres- 
ence to those accustomed to good society. One may have wit, 
talent— nay, even genius — and yet lack Tact, that daughter of 
good taste, that companion of elegance, and that consolation 
and refuge of all people of refined sensibilities. 

Let us recall a few examples of conversation in France which 
have served all other nations in the world as a model in this 
regard. 

First of all comes Mme. de StaSl. Her mother, Mme. 
Necker, who was the acknowledged queen over a great salon ^ 
in the eighteenth century, has formulated most precisely the 
duties of a hostess. 

" Women fill up the intervals in conversation, and in life,like 
the cotton- packing which people use in boxing porcelains. The 
cotton, of course, nobody considers of much account, and yet 
without it everything would smash into bits. A good hostess 
should adroitly interrupt people who threaten to become too 
grave and serious for the rest of the company. She should 
never ' let things take their own course/ as so many recom- 
mend; on the contrary, her duty is to rally the conversational 
shuttlecock the moment it drops from the battledore. A hos- 
tess should always address personally any one who enters the 
room, Mme. la Duqhesse de Gr&mogt invariably rises and 
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begins a conversation with every newcomer before resuming 
her chair; then she seats herself and returns with impunity to 
what had occupied her company prior to the new guest's 
arrival, even to the point of neglecting him entirely during the 
rest of the evening. With women guests, however, one must 
be more careful. But one must always greet at once any new 
arrival; any delay in the matter shows a lack of attention to 
one's duty as a hostess, and an affront to the incoming guest." 

Not only did Mme. Necker formulate— and practise — these 
and other precepts which she has set down, but she had a 
special set of rules for friendly conversation with intimates, 
and mapped out the conversations at her dinners as carefully 
as she superintended their menus. One day the Marquis de 
Chastellux, who had been bidden to dine, entered her drawing- 
room so early as to be in advance of all the other guests and 
even of the hostess herself. While walking about he noticed, 
under a chair, a small memorandum book. Recognizing Mme. 
Necker's handwriting, and thinking to find in it only some 
witty aphorisms such as she often wrote down, he began to 
read* What was his surprise at finding in it the programme of 
the conversation for that very evening's dinner! She had 
made a note of her intention of talking to him concerning two 
of his principal works; was to spur on Mme. d'Angevilliers to 
talk about love, and arouse a discussion between Marmontel 
and the Comte de Guibert M. de Chastellux enjoyed that 
dinner hugely, for he had the pleasure of hearing Mme. Necker 
recite, word for word, and with apparent spontaneity, all the 
good things which she had written down in her little book. 

After this anecdote it becomes easier to read the thoughts of 
Mme. de Stael when she said, with sorrow, as she sometimes 
used to: " To-day I did not conduct the conversation skil- 
fully!" Still she was in many respects different from her 
mother, who, for all her wit and frecieuse subtlety, was logical 
and systematic to a degree. To her, with Diderot, society 
owed the introduction of a new style of conversation, where 
eloquence usurped the place of the political discussions of yore. 
Some people of her time accused her of bringing in a new 
order of things that destroyed all the charms of the former 
salons, and of substituting oratorical affections for the bon gout 
of long ago; others, like Mme. de Noailles, maintained that 
nothing was more favorable to good conversation; that since 
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the advent of Mme. de Stael people had grown more confiden- 
tial with each other; those who were not witty by nature could, 
at least, show a soulful enthusiasm in place of wit, and every- 
body was forced to abjure coldness and stiltedness of manner. 
Mme. de Stael has testified that French society never was 
more brilliant than between the years 1787 and 1790. So full 
of spirit and personal enthusiasm was her conversation that, it 
is said, one day when driving with some friends the party was 
astonished on their return home to hear that it had been rain- 
ing and lightning furiously while they were out. Mme. de 
Stael' s magnetism had made them oblivious to the electrical 
display of Nature without Mme. Tesse\ the celebrated wit, 
once said in reply to the question: *' What would you do if you 
were a queen ? " " If I were a queen I should command 
Mme. de Stael to keep talking to me all day! " Mme. de Stael 
surpassed all the orato* s of her day in that she needed no plat- 
form or tribune for her flow of conversation ; to her, one auditor 
was as well worth charming as an assemblage of a hundred. 
She remains the woman who has best been able to write upon 
the subject of conversation and the most brilliantly to express 
herself in speech. She was capable of crossing Europe to 
enjoy a two hours' conversation with a man of wit, avoiding 
Switzerland, which she had dubbed " a magnificent horror," 
and wondering at her friend Fauriers " prejudice toward life 
in the country." 

Michaud, who had attacked her with considerable vivacity, 
once said to her: ** Que voulez-vous y Madame? You and I 
were fighting in the dark. I have not the vanity to compare 
myself with one of the heroes of the Iliad, still I have had the 
same misfortune that befell Diomed. While shooting in the 
dark I have wounded a goddess." 

Michaud 9 s conversational wit recalled that of Fontenelle. It 
was full of finesse, somewhat artful, but always in good taste. 
One could not spend an hour near him without going home 
both quickened and refreshed His training had been that of 
an age when people spent wit freely, and no one stooped to 
pick up the crumbs from another's table; as I have seen some 
young modern literary men jotting down on their cuffs what- 
ever clever things were said in their presence, to insert them 
later in some comedy or novel. 

Another ch&rming wit of the time was the Comtc de Nar, 
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bonne, favorite aide-de-camp and sage adviser of Napoleon. 
He possessed the special art of telling the Emperor all sorts of 
unpleasant truths with infinite tact. " What," he was once 
asked before the entire court, " do people say of Bautzen, of 
Lutzen " "Ah, Sire," he replied, ingeniously, " some say 
you are a god, and others that you are a demon — every one 
agrees that you must be something superhuman! " De Nar- 
bonne's mother had remained a fervent royalist, and detested 
Bonaparte accordingly. Napoleon, hearing of it, warned the 
son not to see her too often while on duty, " For," he added, 
" I have been told she has no love for me." " Well, Sire," 
replied De Narbonne, " the truth is she has never gotten 
further than mere admiration for you! " 

Michaud died only in 1839, Narbonne in 1814, Mme. de Stael 
in 1 816. She once had a curious conversation, which was much 
talked of, with Bonaparte on his return from Egypt. Meeting 
him at Talleyrand's, she began by a series of flatteries and 
compliments, to which he answered potitely, but coldly and 
with brevity. Still she was not discouraged, and pursued him 
with question after question, insinuating as she did so that she 
held him to be the greatest of men. " General," she asked, 
"what woman could you love above all others on earth?" 
•• My wife, Madame." " Yes, but which would you esteem 
the most ? " 4< The one who proved the best housekeeper." 
" Surely, General, but I mean which among all women would 
be the paragon? " " The one who had most children to send 
to the army ! ' ' And so he left her, more surprised than pleased 
at his bluntness. Piqued at this, she said to Armault: " Your 
great man is a very singular personage," to which Armault, 
in relating the story, adds: 4< Mme. de Stael's hobby was to 
arrive at governing the world ; Napoleon's to allow no one to 
govern him." 

Narbonne was once lauding Napoleon's love for people of 
social brilliancy. ** But," said Villemain, " has Napoleon any 
wit — such as Voltaire, for instance?" "Oh, no; he is too 
much a monarch for that." " Like Caesar, then ?" "Hush! 
hush! my dear fellow, he never had Ccesars early education! " 

Volney tells us of the French colonels who frequently trav- 
eled several leagues to go to New Orleans, " so as to get into 
conversation with some one." And Mme. de Stael has noted 
that among all classes in Frauge there is an irresistible desire 
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for small-talk, for conversation for its own sake. With the 
French, speech is not only a medium for communicating ideas 
to one's fellows, it is as well a delicate instrument upon which 
the Frenchman delights in playing, and which revives hi 
spirits as music does with some nations and strong drink with 
others. And conversation with the Frenchman helps along 
ideation, as gunpowder propels a rifle bullet, or as billiard 
balls thrown by chance on a table often execute the most im- 
possible caroms. Witness that sentence which Daudet puts 
into the mouth of one of his characters: 4 * When I cannot con- 
verse I cannot think.' • 

Mme. de Girardin was a conversationalist of the finest type. 
Her salon was especially a literary one. Like Mme. Geoffrin, 
she liked to tell a story, but, like her, she believed brevity to 
be the soul of wit. 

It was Mme. Geoffrin who once told the Comte de Coigny, 
while he was slowly carving a chicken with a short knife, and 
meanwhile boring a hungry company with some interminable 
tale: " M. le Comte, we would prefer a longer carving-knife 
and a shorter story! " Mme. de Girardin talked as wittily as 
she wrote. In this respect she differed from George Sand, 
who had great literary talents, but no conversation, and who 
once said to a friend, after sitting silent in company a whole 
evening: " I hope you warned all those people beforehand that 
I am a stupid woman." It was Mme. de Girardin who once 
reproved some Mrs. Malaprop or other, and at the same time 
raised a laugh in which the victim joined, by telling of the 
young barrister who, to make himself interesting to a very 
young lady, asked: *' Mademoiselle, have you ever witnessed 
a guillotining ? " and of the young patriot, who cried to his 
lady love: " I adore you as much — as I do the Republic!" 
She also it was who dubbed Alboni, the portly cantatrice, " an 
elephant who has swallowed a nightingale." " Brunettes are 
boys in disguise, " she used to say. [Was she a blonde herself ?] 
And to M. de Mirebel, who asked her where the ficole de 
Medicine was located, she replied: " Oh, half-way on the road 
from this world to the next." 

The art of conversation will not perish so long as society 
lives. Eloquent witness to this is borne by the epistolary con- 
versations of Mme. de Remusat, George Sand, Merim£e, and 
Doudan ; and the conversation in novels or plays of such 4s 
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Balzac, Damas, Peuillet, Alphonse Daudet, Smile Augier, 
Ren£ Bazin and others. 

Lacordaire has said, rightly: " So long as a society converses, 
its stability is assured." Condarcet may have amused himself 
by stamping society as " a mode of intellectual dissipation in 
which pleasure enters for nothing;" De Serre may have called 
the salons " clubs of babbling automatons;' 9 Taine may have 
labelled them " shops where you are lied to, bowed to, and 
fleeced by the shopkeepers in charge;" but these are only the 
passing ill-humors of wits who may probably have felt tempted 
to eat their rash words as soon as written. Every epoch, no 
matter how brilliant, has had its detractors, and certainly the 
age in which these men lived was, above all, a brilliant one, 
conversationally. The Duchesse de Choiseuil, the Prince de 
Ligne, Mme. Deshouli&res, Guy Patin, and a thousand others 
may have railed at the decadence of the conversational art in 
their epoch, but every generation does the same for the newer 
generation that is supplanting it 

Among the causeurs who have handed down their names to 
posterity each has a distinct individuality. In one there 
sparkles the wit of the heart, or of the head; with another it 
is the wit born of a sound education. Some captivate you by 
their mild tolerance for human frailty; others make you grieve 
at the bitterness of their sarcasm. Such an one was the well 
known Chamfort, an hour's conversation with whom, it was 
said, left you sad for a whole day. One will shine in mono- 
logue, another in telling a tale; a third will impress you with 
the immense reserve fund of knowledge behind what he utters; 
another will seem simply to say things at random, and yet with 
the most telling effect. There have been conversationalists 
who entered into talk as Buff on used to enter his study, with 
lace ruffles and a court coat, so to speak; some launch into the 
flow of general talk with a sort of hail-fellow-well-met manner, 
and some remind one of De Maistre, who used to fall asleep as 
soon as he was no longer talking, or like that well-known man 
who once replied, when asked if he intended to stay late at a 
certain house: " Yes, I shall remain — if they listen to me at- 
tentively." 

Such as have not the gift of being " good listeners " will do 
well to remember the story of a great man whom a pretty but 
vapid woman had set to work to win. Her tactics consisted 
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merely in appearing to drink in every word he spoke, and so 
successful was she that a short time afterward he gave it as his 
opinion that she was " one of the cleverest women in Paris." 
Silence is, therefore, not " only the wit of fools" — it is also 
that of sensible people who wish to be gracious and who often 
listen serenely to some bore merely for the sake of being courte- 
ous. 

Among this century's graceful and courteous wits Bstourmel, 
Charles Brifault, Comte Werner de M£rode, Stephen Liegeard, 
Lavoix, Sr., Victor Brochard, Alfred Mlziferes, Louis Battifol, 
Mile. Abbatucci, Mme. de Choiseul, the Countess de Wegni- 
d' Arbouze and Mmes. Denisane, Ch. Cartier, and Louise Buloz 
must'not be forgotten. 
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By J. Marni. 
(From u Women one never hears of '.") 

DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Andre" Vallon, jo years old. Handsome? Well y hardly ; 
but fascinating — when he wishes to be. Writes, profes- 
sionally; has a subtle, refined, peculiar style of his own ; 
and, though young, is already quite well known. 

Georgette Vallon, 25 years old. She is a daughter of the 
celebrated poet, Leopold Bronze, who died in such tragtc 
fashion a few years ago. She has tnherited her father* s 
pure Greek profile, great, dreamy eyes and sensitive mouth. 

The time is summer, the place a modest but pretty little villa on 
the outskirts of Paris, near the railroad. It is seven at 
night. It has been raining, and the garden, which has just 
been watered, sends forth a thousand odors of lily, rose and 
mignonette. Under a tree, beneath the shade of a lace para- 
sot, a baby lies asleep; nearby a little girl of four or five is 
playing with a large doll. Not far off a white-capped nurse 
sits, sewing. 

GEORGETTE {advancing to meet her husband, who has just 
come from the train), — Well ? 

Andre*. — Well, it's settled. 

Georgette. — Have you signed it ? 

Andre\ — Yes, a contract for a year. Pour articles a month 
— in short, just what I wanted. Are you glad ? 

Georgette. —Yes, indeed. 

He enters the garden, closes the gate behind him, and slipping an 
arm around his wife's waist, kisses her. 

Andre\ — How's Baby ? 

Georgette. — He has been doing splendidly. Oh, Andr6, 
don't waken him — we had such trouble getting him to sleep! 
The storm must have made him nervous, and he simply 
wouldn't go to by-low like a good little man. 

Andre\ — And Suzon ? 

He looks over at the little girl \ who is absorbed in her doll, and 
has not seen him yet 
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Georgette. — Suzon is playing with her dolly. WilJ you 
come in, or had yon rather stay oat here ? 

Andr£. — I had just as soon sit here. 

He sits upon a bench with his wife beside him. She draws up a 
rustic table, with a work-basket, and embroiders. Andre" looks over 
at her calm, placid face, without a word, while fanning himself with 
his hat. 

Andr£. — It is beastly hot I almost died on the cars. 

Georgette {half rising).— Will you take something cool ? 

Andr£.— No, don't bother. Bye-and-bye will do. {A short 
silence.) See here, young lady— 

Georgette ( looking up). — What is it ? 

Andr£ {piqued). — I suppose this is the way you show your 
pleasure at my getting on La Fleche, one of the biggest news- 
papers in Paris ? You're a strange girl, really ! 

Georgette. — But, darling, I'm delighted! 

Andr£. — Well, you don't look it. You haven't shown the 
least interest or asked a single question. 

Georgette. — I know you hate questions. 

Andr£. — Yes, when they are silly ones. But to-day it is 
different. It seems to me that it might possibly be worth 
while to inquire just how we managed to increase our income 
by 1,200 francs a month all at once. 

Georgette. — Then they are to pay you three hundred — 

Andr£. — Yes, three hundred francs an article — just what I 
stipulated. 

Georgette. — And they will give you front-page positions, of 
course ? 

Andr£. — Of course. 

Georgette — To appear once a week ? 

AndrS. — Yes, Sundays. Every Sunday. Sunday's an ex- 
cellent day. One is always sure of having one's stuff read that 
day, anyway, because good people who never open a paper 
during the week read the Sunday papers regularly. 

Georgette. — The managing editor was pleasant, I suppose ? 

Andr£. — Very — surprisingly so. He even went to the 
length of remembering the days when he and I were joint con- 
tributors to an agricultural weekly years ago. You could have 
knocked me down with a feather! 

Georgette. — You and he have made your way in the world 
since those days — you especially. He admitted you had talent, 
I hope ? 
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Andr£ (gaily) — He told me I had genius! And he called 
me * 4 jeune maitref " {He brings his forefinger down, mimick- 
in 8-} Jee-nee-us! What do you think, old girl? Isn't that 
worth a kiss ? Come, Madame, come at once and bestow a 
salute upon the man of jee-ni-us! 

Georgette bends over him, smiling, and kisses him on the fore- 
head, gently, almost like a mother. 

Georgette. — What a great silly it is! And when do you 
begin to write for La Flhke f This week or next ? 

Andr£. — No, not till next month. There's a little puffery 
to come first — 4t We are happy to announce to our readers 
that we have secured the collaboration of the brilliant and 
witty writer, Andr£ Vallon, who—" and so forth, you know. 
It takes with the public and worries one's dear friends. So I 
don't begin till next month. Besides, I have to finish my piece 
for the Folies-Tragiques. By the way, have you found a pic- 
ture about my desk ? 

Georgette (startled). — A portrait of a lady in — stage cos- 
tume ? 

Andr£ {impatiently) — Yes, a photograph. 

Georgette. — I found it when I was shaking out your over- 
coat 

Andr£ {drily). — As one shakes a plum tree to get its fruit, 
I suppose ? 

Georgette. — When I was shaking your overcoat out of the 
window. It was full of dust 

Andr£. — When was this ? 

Georgette. — Last Monday. 

Andr£. — And why did you not give me the picture then ? 

Georgette. — Because — {She stops. ) 

Andr£. — And so you have kept me searching for it every- 
where all week, and if I had not asked for it to-day, you would 
probably never have returned it 

Georgette. — Oh, no. I should not have lost it. In fact, I 
was going to return it to you to-day. Look! {She rummages 
among the articles in her work- basket and draws forth the photo- 
graph, in an envelope). Here it is. 

Andr£ {taking the picture, and without drawing it from Us 
wrapper). — Thanks. {Quite a long pause.) Of course, I know 
you think— 

Georgette.— Don't explain, please. Say nothing. I had 
much rather — 
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Andr£ — No, but I wish to explain. {Be takes the portrait out 
of the envelope.) She is an American actress who wants a part 
in my new play. She has written and sent her photograph, as 
usual. And I shall show you her letter, so that you may have 
no cause to think — {He makes a pretence of searching for it in 
his wallet. ) 

Georgette {stopping him). — Don't! What is the use? If 
you explained, I would forgive, as I have often forgiven be- 
fore. It is as well to forgive at once, without the explanation, 
and have it over. 

Andr£ {with affected unconcern). — All right Still you will 
allow me the privilege of wondering how you managed to keep 
this portrait in your possession two days without having shown 
the least sign of — annoyance, until now. It looks remarkably 
like hypocrisy, my dear. 

Georgette {vety gently). — First, Andr£, I did not keep the 
picture two days, but five, since it was last Monday evening 
that you lost it, and this is Friday. So you see I kept silent 
for five days. Yes, for five days I had the patience to say not 
a word. Do you want to know why ? 

Andr£ (with some sarcasm). — Pray let me know. 

Georgette. — I kept silent, man ami, because you were at 
work; because on Tuesday, which is the day for your leader in 
the Revue Mauve, I feared that asking for an explanation would 
prevent your working — you are so nervous and impressionable. 
Just remember the state you were in Tuesday. You would 
have no dinner. And all evening you were sad because, as you 
said, you had 4t botched* • your article. And we sat in the 
parlor till two in the morning, in the dark, while you kept say- 
ing nothing but " Yes, old girl, I'm pumped dry — and I had a 
brain once ! " I could hear your poor heart beating so hard and 
fast as you sat close to me. Do you think, Andre, that I am a 
bad enough woman to add to your discouragement at a time like 
that, by making a scene ? No, indeed. The next day you got 
to work again, and that time the article seemed to flow more 
easily. And you were so happy that day! Was that the time 
I would choose to spoil your happiness after all your tedious 
work ? I thought I had better wait. 

Andr£. — And Thursday ? 

Georgette. — Thursday you spent the day in Paris on busi- 
ness and came home exhausted, and this morning — Well, I 
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wanted to speak to you this morning, but you seemed so wor- 
ried over your interview with the editor of La Fliche % you 
were so anxious to close the matter and have the contract 
signed, that I thought I would wait again — 

Andr£ (bitterly). — Oh, well, if you really cared for me — 

Georgette. — If I cared for you ? ( With emotion.) Dear 
boy, you never will know how much I love you. What have 
you to complain of ? That I abstain from making scenes ? 

Andr£ (as before). — Yes, for the sake of — my newspaper copy I 

Georgette. — Yes, for the sake of your newspaper copy. For 
the sake of your writings, thanks to which our two children 
have a pretty home and a beautiful garden to play in. But for 
another reason, too, dear {very gently) — in memory of what 
another literary artist, my poor father, once suffered. Ah, 
Mamma never respected his newspaper copy! Reproaches, 
constant nagging, insults, too, such as an angry woman some- 
times has at command — all these were his daily portion. And 
you know how it ended with poor father {with horror) — he shot 
himself! 

She rises, very pale \ and with quivering lips, to call the little girl 
to her. The child approaches, sees Andrt, and leaps into his arms. 

Andr£. — Good-evening, Suzon. 

Suzon. — Good - evening, papa! .{Touching the photograph 
which he still holds in his hand.) What's that, papa ? 

Andr£ (taking the child on his knees, tears the picture into small 
bits). — Nothing, my little daughter. 

curtain. 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

By Captain A. H. Mattox, 
Press Representative of the United States Commission, 

Paris, April, 1900. 

THE Paris Exposition of 1900 opened to the public April 
14, on schedule time, and the final arrangements for the 
completion of buildings, palaces, avenues, and grounds are 
rapidly progressing. The magnificent buildings that rise along 
the Seine, and for miles on the broad avenues, forming a net- 
work of wonderful beauty, are now receiving their finishing 
touches. M. Picard, the French Commissioner-General, and 
all his staff, have worked with feverish activity for the past six 
months to keep his promises to the public that the Exposition 
should open April 15. The same may be said of Commissioner- 
General Peck, of the United States Commission, who has had 
a gigantic task to perform and who had the satisfaction, as the 
result of his efforts, of seeing the United States further ad- 
vanced on the opening day of the Exposition than any other 
nation, and really about ready to complete the installation on 
that date of the over 7,000 exhibits from the United States, had 
the French buildings and palaces been ready to receive them. 

The regulations for the entrances and exits to the Exposition 
have been issued by the French authorities. On and after the 
opening day the Exposition enclosures can be entered by offi- 
cials and all connected with the various sections at six o'clock 
in the morning. The Exposition will be open to the public at 
eight o'clock in the morning. From eight o'clock to ten in the 
morning the entrance fee will be two tickets, and from ten in 
the morning until six in the afternoon only one ticket will be 
required, and after six o'clock P. M. two tickets will again be 
necessary. The French administration, however, reserve the 
right to increase the number of tickets for admission on days 
when special attractions may be offered. It has not yet been 
decided at what hour in the evening the Exposition will be 
closed, but undoubtedly during the summer the gates will re- 
main open until midnight. 

One of the most attractive features of the Exposition, 
especially to foreigners, will be the gorgeous palaces which 
are now about completed. They stand out in artistic charm, 
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some of them specimens of the finest architectural work ever 
executed. 

From the Pont de la Concorde stretches the new city of pleas- 
ure, with its great buildings of stone and brick, iron, wood, 
and glistening stucco, and farther on, across the river, the 
avenue widens between the shining palaces and ends suddenly 
at the golden dome that covers the ashes of Napoleon. Some 
idea of the extent of the Paris Exposition may be obtained 
from the fact that the railways inside the Exposition grounds 
are more than sixty miles in length. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting features of the Exposition will be " Old Paris." 
The gabled houses, quaint towers, and old churches overhang- 
ing the Seine give one the impression of an unknown Venice. 
Old restaurants and wine shops where you may dine and drink 
as in the long ago; old shops where antique odds and wonders 
may be purchased; stage plays of a century ago, singers, 
dancers, all of the mediaeval ages, will make ** Vieux Paris " a 
most enjoyable anachronism. 

Among the countless Congresses that will be held in Paris 
during the coming summer one of the most unique will be that 
of the French Alpine Club. This Congress will meet on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the club. Alpinism will be studied 
from a scientific point of view, the subjects dealt with being 
glaciers, avalanches, and the natural phenomena of mountains, 
mountain railways and cartography. 

Another day will be given to the practical side of climbing, 
with guides, cabins, refuges, Alpine outfits, excursions and 
kindred matters. The last day will be devoted to the artistic 
and picturesque aspect of the question. 

Parisians who have in prospect no means of gaining money 
by the Exposition are pretty well disgusted with what is in 
store for them this spring and summer. 

Provisions are already advancing in price, rents have doubled, 
and during the coming months all modes of locomotion will 
have such a heavy demand upon them that those who love 
their ease, quiet and comfort are appalled at the prospect. 

On the other hand, hotel and lodging-house keepers and 
trades people are building castles in the air as to their coming 
profits, and are preparing to fleece the visiting foreigner, 
especially Americans, of all they have, even to the last dollar. 
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PARISIAN GOSSIP. 

Paris, April 8, 1900. 

YOU know, of coarse, how great popular sympathy is here 
for the Boers and their unhappy cause, and how all Paris 
has been praying that the little Boer flags — a sort of tricolor 
with a green field added — might still float over the pretty 
pavilion of the South African Republic in the Exposition 
grounds by the time the Exposition itself opens. The recent 
soldierly end of Col. de Villebois-Mareuil on one of the Boer 
battle-fields in South Africa has caused a great deal of talk 
naturally. A retired officer in the French army, he joined the 
ranks of the Afrikander patriots, partly from love of war and 
sympathy with their cause, partly from the old traditional 
hatred of la per fide Albion. The other day over 2,000 francs 
were raised for a solemn memorial mass, to be said in one of 
the great churches here for the repose of his soul. 

Distressing news is that of poor Edmond Rostand's recent 
mental failure. Its gravity cannot yet be accurately ascer- 
tained, for, of course, the family is uncommunicative on the 
subject; but the worst— a total intellectual breakdown — is 
feared. Rostand, although never compelled to the precarious 
life of the traditional Bohemian in his youth, had a very hard 
time of it until the production of " Cyrano," and his constant 
worriment and haunting fear that he might never '* arrive M 
are said to have been premonitory symptoms of the malady. 
Just now there is a quiet, neo- Napoleonic craze on here, due 
to " L'Aiglon," and people are ravenously reading about 
Schoenbrunn and Marie- Louise and everything connected with 
the unfortunate young Rot de Rome's infancy. 

The popularity of M. Lupine, the Prifet de Police, has grown 
vastly since his recent measure ordering all tramways which 
terminate at the Madeleine to reserve eight places which must 
not be sold until the car has passed its first station. This will 
gieatly decrease the congestion of passenger traffic on that 
route, besides doing away with one of the worst annoyances in 
Paris. Although the passenger in a tramway may enjoy not 
being trampled on, as one is in crowded New York cars, still 
it is hard for the prospective fare to stand at crossings and 
wave wildly at successive cars, each of which is "complete 
and will not, therefore, stop for him. 

Coquelin and his son have scored another success by their 
joint acting in the new play, "Jean Bart," which will probably 
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be kept on the boards all summer. The piece deals with stir- 
ring scenes in the life of France's great sea captain. 

All Paris laughed a few days ago— it is easy to set Paris 
laughing— over the story of the Maire, of the Eighth Arron- 
dissement, who has chosen a novel if not exactly curule mode 
of signifying to the authorities that his office stood badly in 
need of repairs. After several attempts to have the matter of 
stopping a bad leak in the Marie roof attended to, M. le Maire, 
one rainy day this month, actually performed a number of 
official acts, among others a civil marriage, under the protect- 
ing shade of a large open umbrella. 

Praise is due to M. Millerand, who recently, in the Chamber, 
utterly put to rout a small faction which was trying to curtail 
the number of " red ribbons " to be distributed to exhibitors 
at the Exposition. Apart from this, the legislators seem to 
have given up factional discussions, and the Exposition will 
open without any political squabbling to detract from it 

On the 7th the Salon opened, not so brilliantly, it must be 
confessed, as usual, although over two thousand visitors at* 
tended on " Varnishing Day." Benjamin Constant, Henner, 
Laurens, Roybet and Humbert show some fine canvasses. 

Among the features of the programme of the 14th is to be a 
giant salute of one hundred and one guns, to be fired in the 
Tuileries gardens, to announce the official opening of the Ex- 
position. Quite a cabal has been busy crying down Moreau- 
Vauthier's statue, " La Parisienne," which surmounts the 
great gate of the Exposition. But, after due deliberation, it 
has been decided not to remove the statue, as had at one time 
been thought of. 

Space has been reserved outside the U. S. Government Build- 
ing for the handsome equestrian statue of Washington by the 
sculptor, Daniel C. French. It is to come as a gift from the 
women of America to the French nation, and will have cost, 
including shipment, not less than $60,000. The bronze statue 
itself is to be erected eventually in the Place d' Jena, where the 
Avenues d' Jena and du Trocad6ro intersect; but meantime a 
handsome, full-size replica of it will stand outside the U. S. 
building for all Exposition visitors to see. The statue, horse 
and rider, measures twenty-two feet in height, and represents 
Genera] Washington dedicating his uplifted sword to the serv- 
ice of his country. The sculptor will be here soon and will 
personally superintend the erection of his work in Paris. 
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INSURANCE. 

THE TRAVELERS 1 INSURANCE COMPANY, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., was chartered June 17, 1863, with a capital 
of $250,000. 

The organization of this company is notable in the Insurance 
history of the United States as marking the introduction of 
accident insurance on the Western Continent, a branch of in- 
surance now forming one of the trinity of insurance necessities. 

The events which led up to and inspired the formation of the 
company are interesting and worthy of a brief review. While 
traveling in England in 1859, President Batterson saw and 
purchased a railroad accident policy insuring against death and 
injury, while journeying from Liverpool to Leamington. Im- 
pressed by the originality and the practicability of the idea, he 
immediately saw that insurance against accidents of all kinds 
was entirely feasible and opened an immense field for the com- 
pany which should take the matter up conservatively and push 
it constantly. The plan was greeted by the sneers of many 
insurance men and the incredulous smile of that numerous 
company who ever regard an innovation as an unmitigated 
evil. The experiences of the English companies were taken 
as a basis for the rates in this country, there being no statistics 
of value in regard to the subject in the United States at that 
time. 

As the business of the company increased, however, it was 
found that the conditions of life and occupation were so radi- 
cally different in the two countries that the experience of the 
English companies could not be applied to American condi- 
tions. 

A good share of the rates adopted on English authority 
proved ruinously wrong, while other branches which they 
could not make profitable paid The Travelers handsomely. In 
addition, the fact that people generally refused to take the 
project seriously, and many insurance authorities cried it down 
as impracticable and foolish, were only a few of the obstacles 
to be overcome. The projectors, indeed, somewhat impaired 
their previous business reputations by starting it. The first 
premium, in fact, was paid in joke by Col. James Bolter, presi- 
dent of the Hartford National Bank, who, thirty-two years 
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later, became a director of the company. The amount was 
two cents, and the policy was to insure him in the sum of one 
thousand dollars in going from his office to his home. 

The years 1864 and 1865 were distinguished by a succession 
of great railroad calamities which shocked the public Prom 
October 10, 1864, to February 23, 1865, there were twenty-nine 
fatal wrecks, one of which cost The Travelers a very large sum 
of money. Almost immediately the business and the company 
leaped into prominence and became one of the notable business 
successes of the day. 

Accident companies arose like mushrooms throughout the 
country, and many of the railroads began to issue accident 
tickets over their own lines. During the year 1865 the con- 
fusion resulting from so many companies selling, or trying to 
sell, their accident tickets at the railroad stations had become 
very great, and a conference of the various companies was held 
at which it was decided to consolidate this part of the business 
under one management, which was incorporated under the 
name of the Railway Passengers' Assurance Company, each 
company being represented on the board by one director. The 
stock was fixed at $300,000, of which The Travelers held the 
majority, and James G. Batterson, founder and president of 
The Travelers, was elected president of the consolidated com- 
panies. After some years the other companies dwindled down 
and died, and The Travelers, which was finally left as the sole 
survivor of the combination, made a transfer of the business to 
itself. Long before this time, however, the railroad companies 
had tired of their venture into the accident insurance field and 
reinstated The Travelers. The Railway Passengers* Associa- 
tion had been a success. It had paid ten per cent, dividends 
for fifteen years, and at the date of its merger its stock was 
twenty per cent above par, but the death of all the other 
companies interested practically left The Travelers as resi- 
duary legatee. 

Accident and Life Insurance supplement and require each 
other at so many points that it was seen almost as soon as the 
success of accident insurance was assured that it would become 
increasingly necessary for The Travelers to take up the busi- 
ness of life insurance. This will be apparent when it is recog- 
nized that life insurance is complete insurance. Accident in- 
surance is insurance limited to certain contingencies; the 
greater includes the less, but the less is distinct in itself. 
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HON. JAMES G. BATTERSON. 

President of the Travelers Insurance Co. % Hartfvrd % Conn. 
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In 1866, therefore. The Travelers received legislative per- 
mission to issue full life and endowment policies under the 
same capital and management This department is practically 
a separate company, though managed by the same officers and 
included under the corporate name of The Travelers Insurance 
Company. 

The Life department of the company has been as successful 
as the Accident company, and the originality and determined 
ability which laid the foundations of accident insurance in this 
country and made The Travelers the largest accident company 
in the world has imprinted its characteristics in many ways 
upon life insurance as well. The grewth of The Travelers has 
been rapid, as can be seen by the following comparison: 

1864. 

Assets. Income. Paid to Policyholders. Ins. in Force. 

Accident ... $276,789.00 $59,238,00 $5,682.00 $8,669,500.00 

1882. 

Accident $1,668,274.00 $847,456.00 $173,191,141.00 

Life 4,778,396.oo i,909,433-oo 25,005,604.00 

1899. 
Accident.... $5,144*617.05 $3,268,349.62 $1,227,977.34 $368,203,177.00 
Life 22,615,894.51 4,094,258.15 1,522,417.06 100,334,554.00 

The capital stock of The Travelers is now $1,000,000; its 
excess of security over all liabilities is $4,020,683.95. In 1893 
The Travelers was licensed by the New York Insurance De- 
partment to do employers' and general liability business in 
that State, licenses have since been secured in practically all 
the other States for the same purpose, and The Travelers has 
become one of the leaders in developing this class of business. 
The board of directors are: 

James G. Batterson, Jas. L. Howard, Hugh Harbison, 
Nathaniel Shipman, Henry P. Stearns, William B. Clark, 
Austin C. Dunham, Pliny Jewell, George Roberts, Chas. C. 
Beach, Chas. L. Spencer, Frederick R. Foster, Sylvester C. 
Dunham, James Bolter, John R. Hills, and John B. Morris. 
The officers are: James G. Batterson, President; Sylvester C. 
Dunham, Vice-President; John E. Morris, Secretary; H. J. 
Messenger, Actuary; Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of 
Agencies; J. B. Lewis, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster, 
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H. P. RUCKER. 

MR. H. P. RUCKER, Assistant Director of Exploitation 
for the Commissioner-General to the Paris Exposition 
of 1900, was born in Jacksonville, 111., in 1848. His father, 
Harris A. Rucker, moved to Clinton, 111., in 1857, where the 
family has since resi- 
ded. After graduating 
from the high school 
Mr. Rucker became a 
teacher at the age of 19, 
and spent six years in 
the profession. In 1 8 7 4 
he went into mercantile 
business, and in 1882 
moved to Grand Porks, 
N. D., where he carried 
on the agricultural ma 
chinery business for a 
number of years, and 
was known as one of 
the leading business 
men of the Northwest. 
Mr. Rucker organized 
the first Exposition in 
North Dakota and was 
its President He was 

one of the members of MR H p RUC kbr. 

the Board of Agricul- 
ture of that State for several years, and was familiarly known 
as the " Fairman " of the Northwest. In 1890, by the recom- 
mendation of the Governor, " Honest John Miller," as he was 
called, he was appointed, by President Harrison, one of the 
World's Columbian Commissioners. He served that commis- 
sion faithfully for four years on several of the most important 
committees, among them, appropriation, tariff, transportation, 
and live-stock. After the World's Pair at Chicago he moved 
his family to that city, and has made it his home ever since. 
In December last Mr. Rucker was appointed by Hon. F. W. 
Peck, U. S. Commissioner General to the Paris Exposition, 
to a position on his staff and was assigned to the New York 
offices of the U. S. Commission, where he is now in charge. 
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LIEUTENANT GIANNI BETTINI. 

LIEUT. BETTINI, 
who is an ex- 
officer of the Italian 
Army, decorated by the 
King of Italy, has been 
called a collector of 
echoes, because of the 
many records he has 
secured of the voices of 
great artists the world 
over. But Lieut Bettini 
is something more than 
that; he is the inventor 
of many important 
phonograph devices and 
improvements. There 

will be an attractive exhibit of his instruments at the Paris 

Exposition, in the Italian Department. A laboratory also has 

been opened at 23 Boul. des Capucines, sii 

to that in the Judge Building, no Fifth , 

These laboratories are most interesting p 

to visit ; there one may hear in song, and sp< 

the voices of the greatest artists the v 

has known. His place in New York has 

been a rendez-vous for prominent artists. 
Lieut. Bettini, besides being the invent 

all the apparatus bearing his name, is 1 

oughly conversant with musical matters, a 

a competent judge of voices and ar 

Through his large acquaintance with emi 

musicians, he has secured records which nc 

else has been able to obtain. The Bettini M 

Diaphragms for Edison phonographs and 

lumbia graphophones are attached to any in 

ment without altering the machine in any 

and render the tone at once clearer, loi 

and more musical, taking away that me 

and unnatural sound which, without this at 

ment, is usual. Among the inventions of L 

Bettini are two new complete machines v 

he calls Micro-phonographs, Models No. i 

No. 2 of which samples have been sent t< 

Exposition in Paris. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE MOTOR CARRIAGE. 

With Illustrations, Showing Some of the Most Recent Styles Made 
in the United States. 

ONE must go far back in history to find the source of the 
automobile. We can certainly discover there that the 
transportation of a vehicle by its own power is one of the 
dreams of humanity, a vision that seems to enclose the very 
germ of progress. 
Go still farther back. Shall we not go back to the deluge ? 



M. AND HUB. LEVASSOR IN THEIR WINNING CARRIAGE— PARIS-BORDEAUX- 
PARIS RACE, 1895. 

Noah surely had no conception of an automobile ark. But 
Homer had an intuition of such a vehicle when he made Juno 
command Vulcan to invent tripods which could run of them- 
selves. Roger Bacon, in his 4 * De mirable potestate artis et 
naturae," wrote : " They will make carriages which will have 
an unimaginable speed, without any team." 

But if many spirits, from century to century, have thus 
prophesied the future of automobile locomotion, no mechanic 
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of olden times exerted himself to construct a trial vehicle. 
Up to the sixteenth century our fathers knew no other forces 
than those of nature, nor did they understand how to abstract 
power from the elements. 

Before the construction of the carriage it was, of course, 
necessary to build a motor. 

It is interesting to note that whereas the automobiles of the 
present time are moved, for the most part, by a series of 
explosions of a mixture of air and the vapor from oil, the first 
of all motors constructed by man was precisely an explosion 
motor, and who knows whether Huyghens' plan, which dates 
from 1689, did not furnish Papin, who worked with him, the 
first idea of the cylinder and piston for his steam engine ? 

Huyghens 9 machine consisted essentially of a vertical cyl- 
inder at the bottom of which was a small quantity of powder, 
which was ignited. 

The piston was projected, then fell back, and a new charge 
of powder was placed under it. 

It cannot be denied that the beginning, which seems so 
childish now, contributed largely to the success of Denis 
Papin's invention. 

It is due to Cugnot, only uniting to his plan of an automatic 
carriage the previous invention of that other Frenchman, 
Denis Papin, that the dream became a reality. 



AN AUTOMOBILE SHED IN JPARIS. 
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Cugnot was born 
on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1729, in the 
village of Void, in 
Lorraine. He came 
to study in Paris, 
and settled perma- 
nently there. All 
his life, which ended 
in 1804, was conse- 
crated to military 
and mechanical art. 

This man, the 

A COLUMBIA ELECTRIC PHtETON, MADE AT father Of aUtOmObil- 

HARTFORD, CONN. . *<•*•, 

ism, made his first 
attempts in 1769, and this ingenious rudiment of an enormous 
industry is preserved in the Conservatoire des Arts-et-M6tiers, 
in Paris. Cugnot*s machine, as can still be seen, consisted of a 
strong' cart, of which the fore-carriage, movable on a pivot, is 
on a single wheel, which is motor and steering gear combined. 
Thus Cugnot overcame at the outset the problem, so much 
worked over, of an advance carriage, which, at the same time, 
was a motor and director. 

On this rested the boiler, a large copper basin, riveted into 
the cover from which a tube conveyed the steam alternately 
to the two cylinders, the pistons of which were articulated with 
the cranks of the motor wheel. An ingenious arrangement 
allowed the reversing of the motor and a backward movement 
of the vehicle. 

It is difficult to 
know the immediate 
result of Cugnot's at- 
tempt The Revo- 
lution swept away 
his invention, as it 
did other works 
which require peace # 
for their progres- 
sion, and England ( 
profited by it. This A stanhope, made by the American electric 

:« *~ Ua ** An la+Af VEHICLE COMPANY. OFFICES AT 134 W 38TH 

is to be seen later, STm new york city. 
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when, in 1870, during the Franco-Prussian War, England 
monopolized the idea of the velocipede, born in France, mak- 
ing it a kind of national industry, which the French could not 
reclaim for five or six years. 

It is a curious fact that the mother of the railway is incon- 
testably the automobile. The English, before undertaking 
the use of steel rail to facilitate transportation, tried in every 
possible way to establish automobiles, which were not called 
locomotives until Stephenson put them on rails. 

The bad condition of roads was at first the greatest obstacle 
to the propulsion of the gigantic and clumsy vehicles which 
were tried. 

Inventors racked their brains, and many thought of placing 
iron rails upon the ground to form a railroad, but from the 
start the idea was repudiated, without trying it, because it was 
thought that the wheels would slip on the rail and the carriage 
remain stationary. 

To overcome this, Blinkinsop invented the notched rail, 
which corresponded to dents made in the wheels. In 181 2 
William and Edward Chapman tested this, but their trials 
demonstrated the practical inanity of the system. 

In 1814 and 1815 George Stephenson, perfecting the steam 
engine to a considerable extent, marked the really practical 
beginning of this mode of locomotion. 

The propelling power assured, inventors regained their 
courage. The year 1820 marked a curious stage in general 
locomotion in England. The ancestor of the velocipede trans- 
formed into a hobby-horse was the fashionable machine, which 
even the women mounted. At the same time colossal auto- 
mobiles made their tentative appearance in the streets. An 
amusing sketch by Cruikshank hilariously reproduces the 
grotesque appearance of those possessed with the new mania. 

The streets were rendered really dangerous; even the ground 
was unsafely rutted by the passage of the gigantic road loco- 
motives which were used for the transportation of travelers. 
So much so that restrictive laws were made on automobile 
locomotion, and all sorts of hindrances were created by the 
authorities. 

A uniform tax was imposed upon steam vehicles, which pro- 
tected the roads equally against a carriage weighing two tons 
or one weighing fifteen: moreover, as this decision had not 
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attained the limits of 
the ridiculous, a law 
proscribed that me- 
chanical carriages 
should never exceed 
a rate of over five 
miles an hour, and 
should be preceded 
by a courier on foot, 
who should wave a 
red flag. 

Thus the English 
laws, having a long 

A MOTOR VEHICLE MADE BY THE WALTHAM MFG. 1; ^ „J U~Z~~ <.t«:~»1.. 

co., op waltham, mass. lite and being strictly 

applied, when the pe- 
troleum tricycle of Dion et Bouton started for England in 
1896 its circulation was interdicted there under the double 
pretext that its pneumatic tires were not of the size imposed 
upon road locomotives, and that its speed would not permit 
of a runner with the regulation flag. It took the energetic 
efforts of Sir David Salomons to have this archaic bill 
suppressed and proclaim free circulation to automobiles in 
England. 

The advent of the velocipede in 1852, the enthusiasm which 
it provoked among those interested in progress, proved to in- 
ventors that the most agreeable and practical locomotion, that 
which enslaved one to neither the caprices of a horse nor the 
exact minute of a time 
table, would be street 
automobile locomo- 
tion. But what would 
be the best motor 
under every condi- 
tion? 

Huyghens' experi- 
ence with a powder 
motor had not been 
forgotten by scholars, 
because different 
memoirs of the end of phaeton made by the st. louis motor co., 

*" ST. LOUIS, MO. 

the seventeenth cen- 
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tury mentioned it. On the 30th of October, 1791, an English 
patent was given to John Barber for a machine operated by 
the rapid combos tion of an explosive mixture formed of air and 
hydro-carbon. The air and hydrogen were separately injected 
by two pumps into a common receptacle, with an orifice, in 
front of which a permanent candle replaced the operator of 
Huyghens' system and ignited the mixture. 

The trials of John Barber presented this interest to modern 
engineers, that they offered, for the first time, the problem, 
not yet solved, of cooling explosion motors. 
: The explosion of a powder or gas was, from those first re- 
nowned experiences, the object of constant work on the part 
of seekers after a practical engine for locomotion. 

We find among the workers upon the new idea names like 
that of Lebon, a well-known Frenchman, the inventor of light- 
ing and heating by coal gas. 

!* In 1 8 10 Nic6phone Niepce, one of the inventors of photo- 
graphy, contracted an explosive machine in which the com- 
bustible was powdered lycopodium, which deflagrates like a 
gas when in suspension in the air, and which leaves but little 
residue. We note also the remarkable patent of Hers&ne 
Hazard, who, in 1826, imagined the forming of an explosive 
mixture, in the right proportions, of air and the vapor from a 
hydro-carburet, and that is employed by modern vehicles, petro- 
leum being a hydro-carburet 

The way was thus already indicated to Lenoir, the illustrious 
inventor of the gas motor, when, in i860, he constructed his 
first apparatus. The firing of an explosive mixture by means 
of a jet of lighted gas had itself been discovered in 1833 by 
Wellmann Wright 

When there appeared, about 1869, the first transports of 
locomotion which were only the first symptoms of the delirious 
malady which we suffer to-day, the velocipedists mounted these 
reputed vehicles in the woods of Michaux; the engineers, 
hardly convinced, hesitated between the adoption of steam, 
which each day proves its worth on the railway, and the gas 
motor, yet in its infancy, which, because of the absence of 
danger and its simplicity, was advocated by practical minds. 
The quarrel between the explosionists and the vaporists began, 
therefore, before the war of 1870. Lenoir built a carriage 
with a gas motor of one-half horse-power which permitted him 
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to cross the woods of Vincennes at the rate of nearly five miles 
an hour, and at the same time the builders of steam vehicles 
increased. 

There is a true anecdote that this inventor, who is still liv- 
ing, abandoned, during the siege of Paris, a nearly completed 
vapor carriage in a wooden workshop within the military lines. 
The soldiers, hastily preparing defenses, buried the vehicle, 
which is still undiscovered, in spite of the numerous searches 
of the builder. 

The Woods Motor Vehiclels the result of several years of development 
in motor-vehicle building. No less than eighteen different styles of car- 
riages of unique and beautiful design are now put out by this company, 
and special types for businessjor' pleas- \ ure are made to order. The 

running gear and axles are] of ill 

parts are of the highest stand p. 

The wheels are hard rubber- 
tired, with ball-bearings. The 
front axle has " steering 
knuckles" and arms, with ball- 
bearings, which insure perfect 
freedom, exact alignment, 
and great wearing qualities. 
They are made to turn at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. 
Two independent motors, 
dust and water-proof, are so 

adjusted to the wheels— with brougham style no. 13, made by the woods 
rawhide pinion of special con- motor vehicle co. new york offices 

A . r r - A - AT 44TH ST. AND VANDERBILT AVE. 

struction — as to reduce the 

vibration and noise to a minimum. The motors, like the wheels, run on 

ball-bearings. 

This company is incorporated with a capital of $10,000,000. The direc- 
tors are: Dr. W. Seward Webb, August Belmont, John W. Mackay, Charles 
Miller, Frederic Nicholls, A. E. Ames, J. Wesley Allison, Sir Wm. C. Van 
Home, Hon. Geo. A. Cox, J. W. Plavelle, W. D. Mathews, C. E. Woods, 
H. A. Ware, P. W. Garvin and H. P. Dwight 

The war of 1870 stopped short the beginnings of the auto- 
mobile, as it checked the flight of the velocipede, already very 
popular. It was due to a Mansois of the Bolide family, a 
name still attached to the history of mechanical locomotion 
on the road, that the automobile was first resurrected. 

Two years after the war Amed6e Boll€e brought from Mans 
to Paris his carriage " L'Ob&ssante" and presented it to the 
Acad6mie des Sciences. In 1876, associated with Dalifol, he 
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built, for the Compagnie G6n6rale des Omnibus, a steam train 
car with a capacity for fifty persons. During the Exposition 
of 1878 he presented to the public " La Mancelle," which had 
a speed of seventeen miles an hour. 

But these were only curious experiments which did not yet 
place in the hands of the public the carriage easily managed, 
easily charged — the practical engine without which the new 
industry could not advance. 

The Riker Electric Vehicle Company, incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New Jersey, with an authorized capitalisation of four million 
dollars, is one of the pioneers in automobile manufacturing, and now has 
in complete and thorough operation one of the largest plants in the 
United States devoted 
exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of automobiles. 
One of the great points 
of superiority in the 
Riker carriage is the 
motor, which, combined 
with many exclusive de- 
vices in the running and 
steering gear, makes the 
Riker vehicles popular. 
Their product embraces 
all styles, from the run- 
about to coaches, sur- 
reys, and business vehi- 
cles. One of their last 
successes is a truck for 

heawcartine which has A Riker "electric" victoria, made at 

u«»vy loniDg, wmcD nas elizabethport, n. j. 

proved both economical 

and reliable. They have a complete exhibit in Paris, and are now manu- 
facturing a racer to compete tor the Bennett Cup in the great International 
Race. The officers of the company are: Frederick C. Stevens, President; 
H. M. Byllesby, Vice-President and General Manager; W. G. McAdoo, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The factory is at Elizabethport, N. J. 

An anecdote has often been related of the Count de Dion, 
who, one New Year's Eve, having bought as a toy for the son 
of a friend a miniature locomotive, became suddenly enthusi- 
astic over the idea it represented, and as a result founded the 
house which bears his name. 

Associated, at first, with MM. Bouton and Trlpardoux, 
Count de Dion created, in the first place, a generator with a 
large heating surface, the greatest inconvenience of steam 
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automobiles having 
been that the boiler 
never furnished suffi- 
cient steam for the 
consumption of the cyl- 
inders. On this prin- 
ciple, he built a steam 
tricycle with the motor 
wheel behind, which 
was, because of its 
relative lightness, an 
interesting innova- 
tion. The apparatus 

of r88e shows con. the winton motor phaeton made at 

vi »wj ouuwa w " CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

siderable progress 

from the velocipede, and one can foresee somewhat in its 
hesitating lines the motor-cycle born six years later. The. 
steam traction of MM. de Dion and Bouton, dragged back by 
heavy charges, was posterior to the date of 1893. The steam 
vehicles of the same house, one of which was engaged in 1895 
in the memorable Paris-Bordeaux- Paris race, are the wit - 
nesses of the great efforts which have been made in the past 
ten years for the improvement of steam locomotion. 

The invention of M. Serpollet, in 1877, which gave him, 
while very young, a universal reputation, is too well known to 
be described, and mention need only be made of the fact that, 
to produce the steam, instead of using water heated in a recep- 
tacle, M. Serpollet heated a metallic coil with very resistant 
sides and small tubage, into which he injected, by means of a 
pump, small quantities of water at a time in exactly the quan- 
tity most useful for the con- 
|| version of the liquid into 
steam, and according to the 
needs of the cylinders. All 
danger of explosion was thus 
avoided, and the desired 
result instantly obtained. 
The Exposition of 1889 
-* reserved a surprise for the 

AUTOMOBILE MADE BY THE DURYEA MFG. CO. CUHOUS. The firm OI Pan- 
FACTORIE*ATPEOHI* k IU i ,IJEAD,NO.PA., J,^ & Levassor exhibited 
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a small canoe run by the gas 
motor of M. Daimler. The 
following year this motor 
was tried in a carriage, and 
thus began the great indus- 
tries of which it is the 
cause. 

These inventions came 
from Germany, that of 
Daimler from Cannstatt,and 
that of Benz from Mann- 
heim. 

11 LOCOMOBILE " (STEAM) CARRIAGE. FACTORIES TVi^ ctafln , tnrfcf<\r nACQ*CCAfl 

AT NEWTON, MASS., AND BRIDGEPORT, CONN. X " C MCam muiul pUWWWWSD 

an essential quality: its pli- 
ancy; at the will of the conductor it moves slowly or rapidly, and 
can double its ordinary power when necessary — for instance, in 
the ascension of a steep hill. It is a faithful horse, very vigorous 
and very obedient. But its guidance is not, for many reasons, 
to be placed in all hands, for its very easiness and docility 
makes the results of imprudence greater. The supplying of 
steam in the latest models of vehicles propelled by this motive 
power require but a stop of five minutes. 

The essential quality possessed by the oil motor is its sagac- 
ity. Whfcn once started, if it is well greased and the oil flows 
readily, it will go on forever, or as long as one pleases; 
no catastrophe can occur, and no re-charging has to be done. 
Only one element is indispensable — petroleum — which commod- 
ity is to be found every- 
where, quickly obtained, 
and of which one can 
carry a reserve for one 
hundred and twenty-five 
miles. 

Its greatest defect is 
its lack of suppleness, 
its refusal to obey quick- 
ly, but the improve- 
ments in the machines 
have remedied this con- 
siderably. 

T* Anxr ic fVi* i-Acnlt A "LOOMIS" HYDRO-CARBON PARK WAGON, 

lO-aay is uie result made at westfield. mass. 
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of the great efforts of yesterday. The wonderful courage and 
inflexible tenacity of purpose of the inspirers of the automobile 
movement are inexpressible. 

The automobile race in 1895 b°re immediate fruit A great 
project long dreamed of by Count de Dion, that of uniting in 
a body men of intelligence and enterprise for better knowledge 
and greater work, was put into effect, and the Automobile 
Club of Prance, was founded. 

The Porter Motor Company, of Boston, Mass., is one of the latest com- 
petitors in the field in steam automobiles. This company makes a carriage 
that combines many good points that are quite new in motor carriages. 
The carriage body is made ot aluminoid, which gives an opportunity for 
graceful lines, not attainable in wood, and eliminates all danger from fire. 
The engine is very sim- 
ple in construction, hav- 
ing very few parts. It 
weighs only 30 pounds, 
and is 5 horse-power. 
The water and fuel feeds 
are entirely automatic. 
Kerosene is used as fuel, 
the oil being converted 
into gas before ignition, 
which gives perfect com- 
bustion and freedom 
from odor. The vehicle 
is controlled by one lever 
only; starting, stopping, 
backing and steering. 

Removing tne nana from steam carriage made by the porter motor co. 
the lever closes the throt- offices in the taemont building, boston. 

tie and shuts off the pow- 
er. The boiler will stand 1,200 to 1,500 pounds pressure, but is fitted with 
a safety value which blows off at 200 pounds. It is placed in the extreme 
rear of the carriage, thus giving ample room, under the seat, for luggage 
when touring. The carriage weighs 600 pounds. 

Major D. Porter is president, and Dalton Fallon, treasurer, of the com- 
pany. This company will also make a line of electric automobiles. 

The Paris- Marseilles race of 1896 was the last race of con- 
secration. It was in September, and the heavens put the con- 
testants to the greatest proof by a frightful tempest, with 
raging wind and torrents of water, from which the vehicles 
emerged conquerors for all time. 

Automobiles play to-day an important part in the circulation 
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of cities, and they are nowhere more numerous than in Paris, 
The Champs £lys£es, the Bois de Boulogne and the wide ave- 
nues thronged with horseless vehicles of every description and 
speed, and on Sunday mornings in the neighborhood of the 
Porte- Maillet, among the myriads of bicyclists, are to be found 
dozens of automobiles, on two, three and four wheels, and 
even on five wheels. 

The Haynes-Apperson Company manufactures a variety of styles of 
motor carriages on the hydro-carbon system. A doable cylinder gasoline 
motor of from five to ten horse-power .is nsed in these vehicles. The 
power is transmitted to the rear axle through cut steel and bronze gearing, 
and a special friction 
clutch is employed of this 
company's own design to 
engage and disengage the 
power. These carriages 
are easily guided and con- 
trolled in every way. 
They are furnished with 
powerful acetylene gas 
lamps, which make trav- 
eling by night as pleasant 
as by day. The wheels 
are ball-bearing in front 
and roller-bearing in rear. 
The gasoline feeds direct, 
and the most perfect com- 
bustion and regulation of doctor's phaeton, made by the haynes-apperson 
fuel and cooling water is 

secured automatically. The fuel capacity is for a run of from five to ten 
hours. These vehicles have been tested in a successful run of twelve hun- 
dred miles, from Rokomo, Ind., to Brooklyn, N. Y., without accident 

There reigns in this wheeled squadron a joy so sincere, a 

. happiness in mere living, a smile of such gratitude for the 

independence that this sport procures that one cannot doubt 

that it is now, and will continue to be, of real and lasting 

benefit to humanity. 

Prom the time that the motor- carriage was declared a " prac- 
tical thing" men who had already tasted the charms of the 
bicycle, its speed and liberty, were its first clients, and it is 
through them that it made its quick entrance into public favor. 

Electricity has only made its d6but in locomotion. It has 
already claimed a place, and a place which, if its reign con- 
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tinues, will no doubt 
embrace every- 
thing. The electric 
motor has been 
found and is very 
nearly perfected. It 
has all the advan- 
tages of the oil or 
steam motors, and, 
added to these, 
silence, total ab- 
sence of odor, and 
trepidation reduced 
to a minimum, are 
the attributes of this 
marvelous motor, 
which lacks but one 
virtue — the facili- 



AN OAKMAN (GASOLINE) CARRIAGE, STYLE NO. 100. 
MANUFACTURED AT GREENFIELD, MASS. 



ties lor feeding. To 
operate an electrical motor it requires electricity, and a great 
deal of it, and it is not sold in cans like naphtha. It must be 
carried in special reservoirs called accumulators. 

On the other hand, for city traffic their serviceableness is 
manifest. The ab- 
sence of noise, odor 
and vibration is 
greatly appreciated 
by the passengers as 
well as the public. 

The subject of the 
relation of the public 
to the automobiles 
naturally suggests 
the question: Is the 
automobile danger- 
ous ? Though a body 
quite compact, the 
automobile is an ob- 
ject of fear to the 
passerby for the 
reason that he is 

A "STRATHMORB," MADE IN BOSTON, MASS. 
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not acquainted with it He is unaware of the ease with which 
an automobile can be stopped; he does not know that a mechan- 
ical vehicle of 700 kilos is provided with quicker and more 
powerful brakes than a three-horse omnibus weighing 5,000, 
and that an automobile pivots, or makes a turn, with as much 
ease as a bicycle. There is not a piece of machinery more 
inoffensive, nor a means of transportation more secure. 

The Automobile Company of America, with factories at Marion, N. J., 
has devoted six years and vast amounts of money to perfecting motor 
vehicles, making a specialty of heavy pleasure carriages, delivery and 
express wagons, and heavy trucks. This firm has demonstrated to its 
satisfaction that the gasoline automobile is the most practical, as it is the 
most economical, tor 
all transportation pur- 
poses. The plant of 
this com pan v is one of 
the largest of its kind, 
and is equipped with 
all the most modern 
and up-to-date machin 
ery. A three - cylin- 
dered, balanced gaso- 
line motor is used in { 
pleasure vehicles and 
light delivery wagons. 
The ten'.h. p. motor 

can be started from the _ 

seat and the vehicle a carriage made by the automobile company of 

...... „ . AMERICA AT MARION, N. J. NEW YORK OFFICES 

will climb a grade of at 33 broadway. 

twenty degrees. The 

machinery is noiseless, odorless, and tree from vibration. Any speed, 
from a minimum to 25 miles an hour, can be obtained, and the full capac- 
ity admits ot a run of over 100 miles on one filling of the gasoline tank* 
These vehicles are covered by over 30 patents, and will be exhibited at 
the Paris Exposition. The running gear is independent ot the body, thus 
enabling the exchange from one style of bxly to another without changing 
the vehicle prop r. 

The eagerness of progressive-minded people to fight for the 
just cause of the automobile, logical outcome of our wonderful 
century of industry, machinery and inventions, is only equalled 
by the displeasure shown by the ** tardigrades." Napoleon 
shrugged his shoulders at the sight of the first steamboat ; 
Thiers sneered at railroads. It is regrettable that men of sane 
mind should await the appearance of the Sun to confess that 
the Day has~come. 
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During the past few months the orders for this Cam- 
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amateur and skilled photographer, and is worthy of 
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ing art. 

It has a Double-Sliding Front Con- 
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Chartered 1863. (Stock.) 

Life and Accident Insurance. 



PAID-UP CAPITAL - $1,000,000 

STATISTICS TO DATE. 
LIFE DEPARTflENT. 

life Insuranoe in foroe $100,384,654.00 

Hew Life Insurance written in 1S99 17,166,6864)0 

Insurance on instalment plan at commuted value, 
Betnrned to Policy-holders in! 1899 1,522,417.06 

Betnrned to Policy-holders since 1864 16,089,880.96 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 



Humber Accident Claims paid in 1899 
Whole Humber Accident Claims paid. 
Betnrned to Policy-holders in 1899 
Betnrned to Policy-holders since 1864 

TOTALS. 

Betnrned to Policy-holders in 1899 
Betnrned to Policy-holders since 1864 



16,886.00 

889,686.00 

1,227.977.84 

28,695,889.94 



2,750.894.40 
89,784,920.89 



Assets. 

Real Estate $0,049,8*3.72 

Cash on hand and in Bank 1,810,369.96 

Loans on bond and mortgage 

real estate 5,981,843.5a 

Interest accrued but not d ue . . . MS.083.3Q 
Loans on collateral security . . . 1,497,175.51 
Loans on this Company's Pol- 
icies 1.305, 307. «7 

Deferred Life Premiums 340,997.04 

Premiums due and unreported 

on Life Policies t57.440.36 

Government Bonds 789,016.96 

County and municipal bond s . . . 3, x 14,907.64 

Railroad stocks and bonds 7,819,335.19 

Batik stocks 1,358,674.00 

Other stocks and bonds 1,388,350.00 



Total Assets S27.76e4U.56 
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Reserve 3^ per cent, Life De- 
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Reserve for Re-insurance, Acci- 
dent Department 1,500,369.3a 

Present value Instalment Life 
Policies 783,103.00 

Reserve for claims against Em- 
ployers 586.530.a6 

Losses in process of adjustment 310,833.03 

Life Premium a paid in advance 33,178.11 

Special Reserve for unpaid 
taxes, rents, etc 110,000.00 

Special Reserve, Liability De- 
partment 



Total Liabilities., 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 



Hon. EMERY M. LOW, President GEORGE W. RUSSELL, ist Vice-President 
Manufacturer (Mayor), Brockton, Mass. Paper Manufacturer, Boston, Man. 

JAS. M. WHEATON, Secretary EDW. B. ROBINS, Treasurer 

F. M. SPAULDING, 2d Vice-President and General Manager 

STixjJiAN Ct«ough, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. P. M. Spauuhng, Boston, Mass. 
. C. T. Crosby, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

H. P. Barnes, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

John A. Suuxvan, Counsellor-at-Law, Boston 
Chas. O. Briohtman, Contractor and Builder, New Bedford, Mass. 
Preston R. Mansfirld, Treasurer Abbott Manufacturing Co., Dedham, Mass. 

Hon. Gbo. D. Aldbn, Boston, Mass. 

E. A. Smith, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. 



The Company owns over twelve thousand acres of rich copper 
land in Texas, opened, tested, developed, and Now Being 
Operated. Millions of tons of copper-bearing clay and marl 
running from five to ten per cent., and large quantities of ore 
carrying from fifty to seventy per cent, copper in sight. 
Cheaply mined and treated, favorable climate, cheap fuel and 
ample water. Stated by geologists, chemists, experts and 
engineers to be one of the greatest and best in the world. 
Amount of land, quantity and quality of ore, cheapness of 
mining and treatment, the increasing demand and profit in 
producing copper considered, the Boston & Texas Copper 
Company possesses unequalled advantages and affords the 
best kind of an investment. 

Prospectus, engineers' reports, assays and full information will be furnished on application 
limited amount of stock only, full paid and non-assessable, by immediate application. 

BOSTON & TEXAS COPPER COMPANY 

OR..... Tremont Building Boston, Mask 

HENRY SELIGMAN & CO, Bankers 

52 Broadway, New York City Send for sixty page Illustrated Book on Copper, frea 
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In Sunny 
California 



4 



$** 



Are islands as charming as 
Capri, a coast as gay as the 
Riviera, mountains as 
wonderful as any in Italy^or 
Spain, hotels as sumptuous as 
can be desired, out-door 
diversions, and a winter 
climate unrivaled in the world. 

Thousands of tourists are 
already theie, thousands are 
on the way. 

The Santa Pe Route will 
conduct you there at the 
minimum of cost in time and 
money, and with the maximum 
of comfort. 

Address B. P. BURNETT, G. K. P. A. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pe Railway, 

377 Broadway, New York. 



Fitchburg Railroad 

New and Improved Service 



Limited Palace Trains Between 
Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 
and All Points in the West, 
North and Southwest. 

Short Line— Fast Tims— Low Rates 

The most direct route, with latest 
improved service and fast trains, 
between Boston and Montreal 
and all Canadian Points. 

For tickets and further Information, call upon 



************************* 



ACROSS 

THE 

CONTINENT. 



By way of New York and Niagara Falls, 
through the centers of populations and the 
gateways of commerce, which are, of course, 
on or reached by the New York Central. 

For particulars see the new "Round the 
World " folder just issued by the New York 
Central Lines. It contains a $700.00 map. 



A copy will be Sent free, post-paid, on receipt of 
three cents In stamps, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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1 Know Your Typewriter 

D. S. GORMAN, Typewriter Dealer. 



Sometimes needs repairs^. 

_ 1 Repair, Sell, Rest 



79 NASSAU STREET, 



_NBW YORK. 



The Leonard Sofa Bed 

A luxurious Sofa, Couch length, instantly convertible into 
a large, soft, hair mattress bed, with large drawer for 
bedding. 20 pounds of pure hair and 100 finely tempered 
steel springs in every one. 10 styles. {28.00 to $65.00. 
Equally luxurious and serviceable. Freight prepaid. 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. Catalogues free. 

THE LEONARD SOFA BED CO., 415 Erie St., Clevelasul, O. 



satisfaction in style 
and beauty, comfort 
and health in sum- 



m m m^* ^^ mer. You don't pay 

^L^m^Aw %A* for any of these things, you miss 

^A^^Aw some or all of them in buying 

( other goods. We give them all freely and all 

we ask is for yon to buy the garment. 

ARNOLD'S KNIT GAUZE DRAWERS 

for summer wear, with starched umbrella ruffle of 
cambric, lawn or embroidery. 60 cents and upwards. 

8KND FOR CATALOGUE D. 

Novelty KnlttlnrCo., irondwny, Albany. ff.Y 
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Ho ifliomaiic Clock 

and Calendar which requires 
winding; bat six times a year, 
is the clock you wa nt. It will 
give you no end of comfort 
and satisfaction and at small 
expense. This is but one of 
the many styles we manufac- 
ture. Our clocks are stronger, 
wear longer, run longer, and 
keep better time than the or- 
dinary eight-day clock; also 
Tile, Frying-Pan, Program 
and Electric Clocks. 
Catalogue No. 609 
will tell you everything. 

Tie famst boa Iupmyubt Co. 

Dtpt60, 49DeySt,N.Y.CKy. 
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PARALYSIS! 

curable, by DE. CHASE'S BU 



Locomotor Ataxia conquer- 
ed at last. Doctors puxxled. 
Specialists amazed at reeov- 
W ery of patients thought to- 

JLOODAVDITCRVEFOOD. 

Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures free. 

,aj>ELI 



bought in- 

tlTSRVEFOOD. 

it your case. Advice and proof of cures free 

DR. CHASE, SS4 X. lOtk St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. I 



LADIES TO 00 PLAIN SEWING ^Sft&KJlE 

teed ; send stamped addressed envelope for full particulars. 
R. W. MUTTON & CO., Dept. 156, Philadelgbja, Pa. 



BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 



Nothing about one's personal appearance is so un- 
sightly, unnatural and embarrassing aa a superfluous 
growth of hair on the face, neck or arms. Nature never 
intended it to be so, and the person so afflicted is handi- 
capped as long as such a condition exists. A Russian 
woman, Madame Janowitz, discovered and marketed a 
preparation which is to-day renowned throughout Rus- 
sia and Prance. The American public la now given the 
opportunity to avail themselves of this wonderful prep- 
aration, known as "Russian Depilatory." It will re- 
move all unnatural growths of hair, leaving the skin 
clear and soft as that of a babe, and this without the 
painful effects usually attendant upon the application 
of other remedies of this nature. An interesting; booklet 
of information on this subject will be sent for the *•**-*» 
Address, MADAM* BMNOiT, +&• flfTM AVMMUM. 
MAW YORK. 
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THE ILLUMINATED PALACE. 



EVERY ONE MAY NOW ORINK TEA 




mnin conquered at last 



lealffefil 
Nitrltltis 



The Greatest dis- 
covery of the <Age 




*E is Pore Tea of the best grades, 
I by a process which modifies the Tan- 

destroying the good qualities of the 
ETTE is the result of careful scientific 

It aids Digestion, Builds Up and 
\ the Nervous System. It is rapidly 
way into the best families, who recog- 
1 effects of Tannin on the Lining Mem- 
e Stomach. TEA-ETTE is the Purest 
Market. If your grocer has not yet in- 
l his stock, ask him to get it, or on re- 
: we will mail one-half pound package, 
of tea you drink— Oolong, English 
or Mixed. 

YAL TEA-ETTE CO., ^ 

tit Market, Brooklyn, N. Y., will bring it 
Please mention Til Pausxam when writing to Advertisers. 
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Have you ever used Ripan's Tabules ? 

Yes, indeed ! and they are perfectly 
splendid. Haven't you noticed that I have 
red cheeks nowadays ? Well, that comes 
from using Ripans. 



WANTBD.-A cue of bad health that R-IPAN-S win not benefit They banish pain and pro- 
long life. One gives relief. Note the word RIPAN-8 on the package and accept no snbstttbte. 
RIP'AN-8, 10 lor 5 cento, may be bad at any drag store. Ten samples and one thousand testi- 
monials will be mailed to any address for 5 cento, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
8t, New York. 



J 
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The languor, irritability, loss of 
natural appetite, cough, indiges- 
tion and headache, so constantly 
complained of nowadays, are al- 
most entirely due to the mistaken 
practice of heaping so much 
woolen on the skin, which would 
soon be braced up by linen. •** •** 
J. L. MILTON, 

Smior Surgeon, St. John's Hospital, London. 



Dr. Deimers Linen- 



Mesh 



Underwear 



exerts such grateful influence upon the 
skin and the millions of nerves imbedded 
in it, that it causes the most appreciative 
comment from those who have been accus- 
tomed to the heat and irritation of woolens. 
All Dr. Deimers Linen-Mesh garments 
bear the above Trade Mark. It you can- 
not obtain them, write to us. Catalogue A 
and sample pieces free. J* JL JL J* J* J* J* 



THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH SYSTEM CO. 

491 Broadway, New York. 

San Francisco, Washington, D. C. 

HI Moatf ornery Street. 728 15th Street, N.W. 

Do you know that wo also manufacture the finest 
dress shields in existence? Can be washed; 
are odorless. A guarantee with every pair. 



r 
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Auto° 
mobiles 

Three styles 



Two, Four and 
Six Passenger 
Capacity. 

Price, ei.MO.00. 
The Oldest Company In America with the 1arge*t 
line of Carriage*. Our first Carriages were built in 1893, 
and we have been actively in the business ever since. 
Experience Counts. The Haynks-APPZBSON Carriage has 
the long ditUmre record, which was made in July, 1899, from 
Kokomo, Ind., to New York, 1,060 miles, without an 
accident or breakdown ; average speed 14 milet per hour. 
Our Carriages are doingpublic service on a commercial 
basis in Cuba and Porto Rico, and are known all over the 
world. We use the Gasoline System with double-cylinder 
Motor. 

Buy nn Automobile that has been tried and one 
that is built by an old and reliable Company. 

Our prices are 
reasonable consid- 
ering the class of 
work we turn out. 

No agents and 
no discounts. 
Send 10c. for Ilhu- 
trntetl Bookht eorer- 
ing Gu+olinc Systems 

Descriptive 
Circulars free. 

The HAYNES- 
*PPERS0NC0. 

Kokomd. Ind, U.S. 



Prir«fl SU-PaAS<»ngor Carriag $1,600.C0. 
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Cutelix Cleans and Cures. 



For the Skin there is no 
cleansing agent so perfect as 
CUTELIX- It not only cleans 
but heals all injuries, and 
cures eruptions and diseases. 

For the Teeth and Gums 
CUTELIX answers eveiy need. 

For the Scalp and Hair 
CUTELIX brings a grateful, 
cleansing, curative and stimu- 
lating power that makes its 
use a constant joy, 

rSold by druggists at twenty-five cents per bottle, or sent by ex- 
press on receipt of thirty cents. 

CUTELIX CO., 253 Broadway, New York. 



REVUE POUR LES JEUNES FILLES. 

(FOURTH TBAK.) 

PlBLISIEB 01 TIE 5ffl MP 20T I OF Ettl HOITI. 

A Magazine of general literature, containing timely 
articles upon subjects of interest, and carefully se- 
1 ected stories by well-known writers. 



The purpose of the Rbvub pour lbs Jbukbs 
Pillbs is to furnish select home reading, and the 
Rbvub may be especially recommended to American 
students oi the French language 

Subscription in the U. 8., One Year, $6.40. 
A sample copy post free on application. 

Armand Colin et Cie., 

5 Rue de Mtzttres, PARIS, PRANCE. 



REVUE BLEUE 

The Rbvub Blbub is devoted to politics 
and literature. Stories by the best authors 
vary discussions of the questions of the day. 



Subscription for the United States : 

One year, - - - 35 frs. Six months, - so frs. 



Address 

M. HENRY FERRARI, Directeur, 

19 Roe des 5alnts-Peres, 
PARIS. 



LA NOUVELLE REVUE 

Devoted to Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Economics. 



Pounder and Director, MMB. JUUBTTB ADAM. 
PabUihed the 1st aid 15th of each month. 

Established 1879. 



Snbscriptions in America. 
Twelve months, 6a francs. 

Six months, - - - - 3a francs. 
Three months, 17 francs. 

28 RUE DE RICHELIEU, 
PARIS, 

LA REVUE DE PARIS. 

EDITORS : 

M. ERNEST LAVISSB. sff the FNncfc Acassnqr, sni 

M. LOUIS OANDEtAX. 

DEVOTED TO 

Literature, History, Biography, Fiction, 
Politics, Economics, Science,Travels, Art. 

SIXTH YEAR 
Published on the 1st and 15th of each Month. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS IN AMERICA : 

One Year, - - 60 frmnc*. 
Six Months, - - 30 " 
Three Months, - iS " 

85 BIS FAUBOURG ST. HONORS 

PARIS. 
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p RerEssESR STEBBINS, 

pbotofltapbe^ 

"foots Concours 



Boulevard del Italiens, 
30 Rue de Grammoat, 



. ..PARIS. 



American Ladies visiting London jT* Gk\ » / M ^ 
should go for UWWNO 

....TO.... 

"ne: id id Ay' 

Court Pceggmaftec, 



Special abvantaocft 
for Shopping 



f5t, Aarlocs IRoafc, 
ftensfnoton, TO. 



ESTABU5HED 1865 



A. DUNKEL, 

418 Fourth Arenie, New York 

French Cleaning and 
Dyeing Establishment 

SPECIALTIES : Pine Laces, Silk Gowns. Gloves ; 
cleaned equal to new. 

Dry Cleaning Pkockm especially used in our 
establishment. Goods received and returned by ex- 
press. Special attention given to out-of-town orders. 



PITT & SCOTT 

FOREIGN FREIGHT AND EXPRESS CAR. 
RIERS TO ALL PARTS ABROAD 

BAGGAGE EXPRESSED TO ANYrPOINT 
IN EUROPE * HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
PACKED AND SHIPPED THROUGH TO 
DOMICILE ABROAL> 

39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
t2t WATER ST., "BOSTON 

Established Offices at 

Paris, London, Liverpool, Havre, Hamburg, Etc* 

CDURRIER DES ETATS-UNIS 

-72* YEAR- 
DAILY, WEEKLY AND SUNDAY 
Organ of French Speaking Population of America 



/"\NLY French daily on this continent containing special 
news from its Paris correspondents, dispatches from 
France and other European countries, as well as the 
Associated Press dispatches from all parts of the world. 
Making a complete collection of French, European. and 
American news that can be found in no other periodical, 
of the day. An excellent medium for people desiring to . 
perfect themselves in the French language. Specimen 
copies mailed free on application. 

195 197 Fulton Street, Mew York 
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Without 
a Flaw 



'A distinctively 
original creation, 
botri as regards the 
scale and manner 
of construction." 



T 



HE BEST that money can buy in the way of materials, 

enters into the construction of the Krell Piano, inside 

as well as outside. IT HAS NO FLAWS. Otherwise the 

wonderful volume and exquisite singing quality of tone, 

which have given it first rank, would not be possible. There 

is satisfaction in the possession of a perfect piano. 

It is easy to obtain a Krell anywhere from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, on easy terms, if desired, which we shall be pleased 
to explain upon application. Handsomely illustrated bro- 
chure sent free to those who write for it. 



<► 

o 
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THE KRELL PIANO CO, 

Harriet, Richmond and Ninth Sts.. CINCINNATI. 0. 

Whether you own a Piano or Intend at any 
time to buy one, you should have a copy of 
"Facts." It contains valuable points of 
Interest to all, and is sent FREE, 



i 
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ImperialCross 
of the Legion of Honor 
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dickering and Sons 
Pianoforte Makers 



raTrenrontSt— 



—Boston 



vose 

PIANOS 



are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 

WE 

Challenge 
Comparisons. 

By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a fine 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information* 



vose & SONS PIANO CO. 

J 60 Boylston Street, - - - Boston. 




\ 

Opneld by Mother and Child, 5 

Af/i/ C%+*r\t><:i Absolutely superior to any V 

not uneapesi, Safely Hn on lhe mar k e t 

CDfgl CRpc/ * n Quality of material and 

<°w* XJCau perfection of manufacture. 

Ouard prevents cloth catching; in coil. 

Almost automatic ; works both sides. A comfoi t 
for pinning: skirt at the back. 

Made In nine sixes, from -K Inch to 4^ Inches. 
Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. Send 
six cents In stamps for a dozen CLINTON 
PINS, assorted sizes. 

They will demonstrate their superiority. 
OAKVILLE CO.. Waterbury, Conn. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION SPECIAL SERIES 



/Google 



Digitized by " 
Cnnvrlrht fcv M. L. Dexter. 



ELECTRIC AIITOMORII F^ th £ r . ""^construction and operation, in a new book 
LLLUimU HUlUlflUD I LE.O , published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago, III 



$1.25. 



Eastman Kodak Co/s 

BROWNIE 
CAMERAS 



=$1.00= 



Make pictures jJ{ xa5( 
inches. Load in Daylight 
with our six exposure nun 
cartridges and are so 
simple they can be easily 

OPERATED BY 
ANY SCHOOL 
BOY OK GIRL. 

Pitted with fine Meniscus 
lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, have 
nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 

BrmfcGuBerAtfcrtXxtXtfctarw, • • fU» 

Trmmtarvat-Flla CartrMf*, S •xpowea, t% z %%, - J» 
Browal* Dvwloflaf maA PrfeUaf OatSt, J* 

THE BROWNIE. CAMERA CLUB. 

Every boy and girl under sixteen years of age 
should join the Brownib Camera Cub. Fifty 
Kodaks, valued at over fsoc^oo, will be given to 
members of the club as prizes for the best pictures 
made with the Brownie Cameras and every member 
of the club will be given a copy of our Photographic 
Art Brochure. No initiation f e*s or dues if you own 
a Brownie. Ask your dealer or write us for a 
Brownie Camera 
Club Constitution. 

EASTMAN 

KODAK CO. 

Rochester, N. Y. 



Send a do/tar to your local 
Kodak dealer for a Brownie 
Camera, 1/ there is no Kodak 
dealer in your town, tend us 
a dollar and we vrtlt thif tkt 
camera promptly. 



Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class matter 
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FOUNDED IN 1895. 

« MONTHLY MAGAZINE devoted chiefly to the reproduction in English of contemporaneous 
articles from the leading Preach and other Continental periodicals. Thb Parisian con- 
tains such selections from the best writers of the day as are calculated to keep American 
readers in touch with European topics of g' neral interest. 

In its ptges will b** found Piction, Essays in Art. Criticism History, Biography, etc. 
Each number contains a review of current European literature. 



The success of the magasine proves that a compendium of the best literature of the Prance of 
to-day finds ready acceptance among cultivated readers ; and, while not confining itself to this field 
alone, the magazine reproduces nearly every kind of Gallic writings, and thus justifies its right 
to the title, Thb Pajusiak. 

Business Manager for Prance, VICTOR 8. PRANK, aoi Paubourg St. Honore, Paris. 



Subscription price, one year, postage prepaid, $1.50 
In France, " " " " fi »« *■■- 



10 frs. 



I 0>e Parisian magazine Co., 

M. L. DEXTER, Editor and Publisher. 



853-855 Carnegie Hall, 

57th Street and Seventh Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 



The TarisUn ^Purchased the SMagazine ' Romance " in cAugust, 1897 
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The Literary Field of 
The Parisian* <* <* <* 

A great number of Americans, evidently with little knowledge 
- of France, or of what is, properly speaking, French litera- 
ture, measure everything French by what they have pleased 
to learn of the lower status of French life on the Boulevards, where 
they have gone to see "the sights" on a hasty visit to Paris, the 
great Art and Literary centre op the wori^d. They lose 
sight of the fact that among the classics France numbers a large per- 
centage of the greatest literary works, and that of the writers of the 
France of to-day there is an equal average of the greatest living 
authors. 

This is the class of writers represented by The Parisian 
Magazine, whose educational work in putting before the American 
public something French which is truer to France, and to a high 
degree more elevating than the caft chaniant, is appreciated by its 
many readers. In a word, The Parisian gives a correct impres- 
sion of the tide of ideas in France, and is of a character to dispel 
the often misconstrued meaning placed upon the word "French," 
which to some minds seems to be a synonym ot everything light, 
frivolous or worse. 

No writing with a doubtful moral ever appears in The 
Parisian, yet there is never lacking that element of chic; the subtle 
brightness which is characteristic of the clever French writer, which 
makes these writings always entertaining and delightful reading. 

The Parisian is an indispensable guide to the student of 
French literature, and should find a place in every intellectual 
home, and upon the tables of every literary society. 

SUBSCRIBE FOR IT. PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. 

Published at Carnegie Hall, 

NEW YORK. 
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THE PARISIAN is the Only American Publication 
Which Exploits the Paris Exposition 

UNDER OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT. 



In a letter from Paris to The Parisian, under 
date of April nth, 1900, the Honorable Ferdinand W. 
Peck, Commissioner-General to the Paris Exposition 
for the United States, writes: 

(( I am glad to commend the acouracy and 
interesting nature of these articles. I be- 
lieve you are doing a valuable work in con- 
nection with the relation of our oountry 
to this great International event." 

(Signed) FERDINAND W. PECK 

U. S, Commissioner-General to 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
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Press Opinions 

OF THE pHRISIHN. 






Until this magazine appeared the great mass of current French literature was 
unknown to American readers, who could not reach it even if they would do so. Two 
periodicals have brought the best of English literature of the day to the American public, 
and The Parisian proposes to do for French literature the same friendly act. — 
New York Sun. 

Has a wholesome and serious aspect, and possesses an agreeable variety.— Evening 
Post 

The Parisian is a decided success, and occupies an entirely new field. It is a publi- 
cation which keeps abreast with current French literature. The translations are all well 
done, and in addition The Parisian is profusely illustrated. — New York Times. 

A very attractive publication, and should be welcomed, especially by those who 
appreciate French wit and literary workmanship. — World. 

The Parisian Magazine comes to us lavishly illustrated and filled with attractive 
and valuable papers. Those who do not know this bright magazine ought to seek an 
introduction via a newstand. — Mail and Express. 

Its fiction and illustrated articles are worthy of the most pretentious periodicals. — 
Philadelphia Call 

The Parisian should prove a decided acquisition to the ranks of the best current 
literature.— Boston Ideas. 

This magazine occupies a unique niche in the literature of the day. — Rochester 
Post-Express. 

Is handsomely illustrated and ably edited.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

It gives the true French flavor in its fiction, which is graceful and light It 
presents the French point of view on many important points of politics and history, 
and it touches upon subjects of live interest Those who have visited and those who 
intend to visit the French capital will find much to please them in the pages of The 
Parisian. — Hartford Post 

The Parisian steadily improves in interest, and may be regarded as having fully 
taken its place among the established monthlies. It has absorbed the widely known 
periodical called "Romance." Both text and pictures of The Parisian are of a high 
order.— Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Is highly interesting, handsomely printed, and edited with care. — New York Press. 

The Parisian has been making steady advances, and is rapidly establishing a strong 
clientele.— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

The Parisian, of New York, does not belie its name in chic and appearance. — The 
Quartier-Latin, Paris, France. 

The Parisian, that novel, varied, and altogether delightful magazine.— Montreal 
Herald. 

Those interested in Continental literature should not miss The Parisian. It is 
made up of freshly-translated articles, of a high character, from European literature. — 
Buffalo Express. 

The Parisian is a magazine of the first class, and is becoming widely popular in 
America as a disseminator in English of contemporaneous articles from the leading 
French periodicals. — Boston Courier. 

These are specimens of the many com- ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^= 
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Extract from a letter sent to one of the United States 

Exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of 1900, by a 

Member of the United States Commission. 



UNITED STATES COMMISSION TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

April 28, 1900. 

W • H . P , 

President , 

My Dear Mr. P 

Allow me to write a letter commend- 
ing my friend, M. L. Dexter, and that very 
excellent publication, called (( The 
Parisian," a monthly magazine published 
in this city, in best of typographical 
style and of wide circulation. It is a 
magazine of high standard, clean and 
pure in every way. It stands alone as 
the one publication in this country re- 
producing the very best that is found in 
French literature. Its illustrations 
are of a high order. I have been es- 
pecially interested in € € The Parisian," 
owing to the fact that this Commission 
has semi-off icially used it for the past 
year in exploiting the U. S. Commission. 
The magazine has a high standing in 
Paris also, and will be widely circu- 
lated at the Paris Exposition. 

Mrs. Dexter has received a letter 
from Commissioner-General Peck, highly 
commending the publication and giving it 
Official Endorsement. Allow me to state 
that this is the only publication in the 
United States which Mr. Peck has in any 
way endorsed. 

Very truly yours, 

A. H. MATTOX 
Press Representative of the 
U. S. Commission to the Paris Exposition. 
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MERVEILLEUSK,— BY BIKRNACKA. 
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WHITE OR BLACK?— BY TRIQUET. 
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ROSTANDE,— BY VALLET-BISSON. 
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THE PARISIAN. 

Vol. 8. JUNE. 1900 NO. 6. 

THE DECORATIONS OF THE SALLE DES FETES. 

(Paris Exposition, 1900.) 



THE INDUSTRIES— BY FRANCOIS FLAMENO. 

THE opening of the Exposition is now an accomplished fact 
In the Salle des Fetes, embedded like some colossal gem 
in a setting of machines and masonry, the official inaugura- 
tion has unrolled its ceremonial splendors, amid a buzz of 
official speech -making. Under the great cupola, bathed in a 
flood of light from the roof, men in black coats, bedizened with 
cordons and orders of all colors, have stood up, one after an- 
other, and gone through their motions like so many automata; 
and every few minutes the humming drone of their voices was 
broken in upon by the rhythmic roar of giant orchestras. And 
within the building, where people of all sorts fraternised, con- 
gratulations, — formal and insincere, as such things usually are, 
— were exchanged. Such was the programme. 

But betweenwhiles, to vary the monotony of the prosy 
speeches, the diplomats and the guests of honor of both sexes 
viewed their surroundings. Above the enormous iron pillars 
with their vari-colored trappings, and bound together, thirty 
metres up, by robust arches, they beheld the cupola, alive with 
a world of statues, whose whiteness, softened by a touch of 
gold, blends in peaceful harmony with the salmon-colored gen- 
eral tone of the whole. Around this upper world, where soft- 
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corative ^omposi- flameng— the silk and wool industries. 

tions has b e e n 

placed. Directly under the round skylight let into the apex 
of the cupola, Messieurs Frangois Flameng, Cormon, Maig- 
nan and Rochegrosse have undertaken, in tour separate 
compositions, the pictorial glorification of the industries, the 
arts and the sciences. Each panel is twenty-six metres wide 
and only six tall, and enclosed in a sculptured framework, 
where boss and intaglio and erratic convolution serve to 
distract the eye and break the monotony of continuous hori- 
zontal line. So as to allow each painter's work to retain 
its distinct personality, the architect has separated the panels 
by great oval medallions in basso-relievo, lightly touched here 
and there with pigment and with gilding. He has, at the same 
time, directed the painters to work with a comparatively low 
horizon line. The sky-spaces thus obtained are immense, and 
seem, at the first blush, to be out of keeping with the general 
requirements of mural painting. But a moment's reflection 
convinces one that the canvasses, crowned, as they are, by a 
transparent roof, would seem too much out of key with the 
open sky without, did not each work upward gradually into the 
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clear, light tones of a cool, blue sky, sprinkled with delicate 
cloud-effects. 

This requirement of the builders added a fresh obstacle for 
the painters to surmount. Forced by the programme adopted 
to eschew the use of so-called Japanese perspective (the use of 
which, in mural painting, as in tapestry, permits the artist to 
vary his grouping), they have found themselves obliged to 
crowd almost all their figures into the foregrounds. The mo- 
notony that this treatment would infallibly cause has been 
most adroitly averted by all four painters; and the ruse they 
have adopted has been to interpolate into the foreground, so 
as to break up the groups, as many accessories as possible. 
The result has been marveiously good. 

Let us cast a glance at each one's composition in detail. 
Three of the paintings seem to differ but very little from each 
other in general color-effect The scenes which they portray 
are all laid in the open air, or, at least, in a full glare of 
light. They are the canvasses of Flameng, Maignan and 
Rochegrosse. 

Francois Flameng's commission was to illustrate the Silk, 



FLAMENG— CHEMISTRY. 



ine^such subjects to 
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gives it a real life ™„ M ™ ».-.^.»»^ w 

• CORMON— ELECTRICITY. 

of its own. 

Beginning on the left of Flameng's work, we find the art of 
weaving typified by a woman seated at her loom. Over the 
great frames that' hold the threads of warp and woof her eye 
wanders scrutinizingly. Doubtless a thread has broken, or 
something has gone wrong with the busy shuttle. She is seek- 



CORMON— MINES AND FOROIS. 
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MAIONAN— WINS AND WHEAT. 

ing for the trouble and ready to remedy it, while at her side a 
man is inspecting the luxurious piece of cloth turned out a 
while before. On a line, in the background, white cloths are 
fluttering in the breeze, to bleach in the sun. In the fore- 
ground a brawny workman, stripped to the waist, is hauling a 
bale of cotton; another, bending over a vat, is dyeing skeins 
of woolen thread. 

As to the industries affiliated with Decorative Art, so great 
is their number that it was well-nigh impossible to represent 
them all. Flameng has characterized them in his panel chiefly 
by their products, but very skilfully, for all that Before the 
Commissioner-General of the Exposition, M. Pi card; Bouvard 
and Raulin, the architects; Chaplain, the medallist, and others, 
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there passes a long procession of workmen of various trades. 
They are all there, kneaders of clay and moulders of metal, 
potters, goldsmiths, locksmiths, joiners, framers, gilders and 
masons; and each one passes under the official eye of the re- 
viewing group, carrying, as he goes, some painted vase or 



MA1GNAN— WHEAT AND GARDEN-PRODUCE. 



wall paper, or wood-carving, or bronze. The panel ends on 
the right with a factory interior, where a long succession of 
alembics and crucibles simmer over the fires. Throughout all 
this there is not even the most sparing use of the old, worn- 
out formulas so often employed in art Pretentious allegory 
and obscure symbolization are lacking, and in their stead is 
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close observation, truth and actualness. The figures are mod- 
ern ones, painted while at their prosaic daily occupations, con- 
ventionalized only as much as is strictly necessary in a 
composition of this order ; limned with a fine sense of the 
beautiful, and true, despite the arbitrariness of mural painting. 

The illustrations which accompany this article will serve to 
show just what craftsmanship the artist has employed and how 
rare are his talents. The results which he has attained in the 
Salle des Fetes will be no surprise to those who already know 
those fine decorative pieces, *' The Dance" and " The Ancient 
Drama," with which Prangois Flameng has embellished the 
stairs of the Opera Comique. 

M. Maignan has also been guided in his work by the same 
principles which actuated that of M. Flameng. To his lot fell 
the task of rehearsing in paint the labors of the soil, Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Arboriculture, Viniculture, and — odd 
juxtaposition — Fishery! Sky, sea and land being the constit- 
uent elements of his work, he has brought them ail together in 
a sort of Mediterranean land- and sea-scape, — a sort of prom- 
ontory with a wide sweep of sea beyond it. At the extremity 
of this promontory, — which is clothed with olive trees, where 
men and maidens, among the boughs, are busy at the harvest, 
— a fisherman has just landed, bowed under the weight of his 
nets. In baskets at his feet lie outspread the glittering fruits 
of his deep-sea toil, — bream and mullet, lobster and scorpana 
shimmer and mirror the sunlight in their scaly sides, — a feast 
and a savory relish for the eyes. Mammoth pumpkins display 
their portly paunches near by, which the generous sun has 
tinted a deep gold. 

A little farther to the right the promontory widens into a 
plateau. The wheat crop has just been gathered in there, as 
a great reaping-machine by the side of a small wood bears 
witness. One young woman, standing, is measuring the wheat 
into bushels, while another, reclining near her, rests among a 
heap of various vegetables. And to celebrate the harvest- 
home, several people of the richer class are enjoying them- 
selves, country-fashion, at a picnic in the grass, amid the joy- 
ous popping of champagne corks. 

Here one should note a little detail which is not without in- 
terest These figures, which, seen from the floor of the build- 
ing, seem infinitely small, are of an average height of tour 
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less than five me- maignan— fishing, cider pressing. 

tres; and one may 

note among the fruit-trees peaches whose actual size is that 
ot a man's head. 

The right side of M. Maignan* s panel has been devoted to 
Horticulture. It forms by far the most striking part of his 
work, — a melting harmony of grays, mauves and rose-pinks 
exquisitely blended. 

In a wide garden, bordered by a curtain of tall, slender 
saplings, through wliich one catches glimpses of the distant 
forest, there rises a great bed of clustering rhododendrons, 
upon which a young girl directs the iridescent shower of a 
gardening-hose. Her light, filmy gown harmonizes delight- 
fully in color with the varied tints of the flower garden, and 
the great, showering stream from the garden-hose glows, a 
living rainbow. To fill the foreground a group of women has 
been introduced, seated, and at their sides baskets filled brim- 
ming with peach, and apricot, and dusky plums. The contrast 
of these rich notes of color with the tenderer tones of the garden 
landscape behind is perfect 

The artist is open only to one criticism in this picture. It 
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seems a break in the unities to have introduced the group of 
young women in modern walking clothes, whose citified ele- 
gance certainly contrasts oddly with the peaceful rusticity of 
the rest of the picture. The group has, of course, some raison 
d'Stre in the mind of the artist; still many would have pre- 
ferred some knot of tired reapers drinking the new wine which 
is usually served out in country places to those who have lent 
a hand at the harvest. 

So far, we have considered the work of artists laboring after 
more or less usually accepted models and by traditional means. 
M. Rochegrosse, on the other hand, pats us in presence of a 
new style of effort While the rest in their painting have been 
using the flat, light tones of color usual in mural work, and a 
careful rounding of light and shadow, Rochegrosse has figured 
that, at the distance from which people would see his work, 
much fineness of detail would be lost, and that pronounced 

shadows micrht at a 



maignan-gardening, fruit9. treated in the so- 

called " impression- 
ist " fashion his portion of the decoration, although his treat- 
ment of it is not exactly what we have been used to call 
impressionism, properly speaking. 
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O. ROCHEGROSSE— THE FINE ARTS. 



So much being said for his execution, let us pass on to the 
compositions themselves. The subjects included in his com- 
mission consisted of a curious jumble : Armies, both by land and 
sea, Colonies, the Fine Arts, Hygiene, and Public Assistance. 
To make of ail these heterogenous elements something that 
would not seem inchoate was no easy task, and the difficulty 
was all the greater because of the artist's obligation of includ- 
ing in his picture of the Armies some commemoration of the dis- 
tribution of color-standards in 1881. This necessity was a great 
source of trouble, for an adequate portrayal of the Distribution 
des Drapeaux alone would almost fill the entire wall space 
allotted him. And, to his mind, the Fine Arts should really 
hold the central field of his composition. Hygiene and Public 
Assistance could be set off to the right side of the panel. 

To arrange matters, he has cleverly resorted to a sort of 
oblique perspective of the field at Longchamps. At the foot of 
the reviewing- stands, which are filled with officials and dis- 
tinguished visitors, in the nearest plane to the spectator's eye 
the artist has grouped typical representatives of all our armies. 
Cuirassiers and dragoons, infantrymen and hussars, sailors and 
artillerists, marines, turcos, spahis and Soudanese light-intantry, 
— all these variegated costumes unite in a dazzling whirl of 
color, which the presence of troops drawn up in line in the 
distance helps to explain and account for. 

In the centre the Fine Arts are represented by a crowd of 
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young men and women in aesthetic costumes, surrounded by a 
Parisian landscape, which recalls those old gardens of Mont- 
martre, from which one's eye can roam over all Paris in the 
distance. In the centre stands a musician playing the violin 
for the delight of a young person in a trailing dress of brocade; 
seated before his easel a young painter is painting a sketch 
upon canvass; a sculptor stands by rapt in an antique torso 
of marble, and in a corner, some Botticelli of Montmartre is 
sketching out one of the classic poses of the dance. 

That part of the whole composition which seems the best — 
because it appears freer than all the rest from any trace of 
affectation or studied research, because it seems more directly 
inspired by the things of actual life — is the one devoted to 
Hygiene and Public Assistance. The landscape that serves for 
its setting is very life-like and bathed in a charming effect of 
light. The house, — a hospital or sanitarium, — which one sees 
in the background amid green shrubbery, and which a shaft of 
sunshine throws into bold relief, is pretty as can be. One also 
notes, in the distance, a squad of young people, in gymnasium 
costume, executing rhythmic calisthenics under the eye of an 

instructor. The fore- 
' 1 



ROCHEGROSSE -PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 



some medical stu- 
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dents and physicians are gathering from a heifer the virus 
which will, later, serve to preserve the little ones from the 
attacks of disease. All this is firmly and decisively put down, 
ingenious in its composition, and soft and subtle in coloring. 
It is perfection in its kind. 

The fourth section of the cupola tells the story of Forges, 
Mines, Eiectticity and Civil Engineering. Cormon invenit et 
fecit. 

This painter has truly an irksome task before him. Forced 
by the architectural requirements of the place, like his col- 
leagues, to paint in great open stretches of sky, his subjects 
themselves were of such nature as forbade his taking them too 
realistically from actual life. Mining, for instance, a pic- 
turesque enough subject in itself, he could only characterize by 
the mining-products and the uses they are put to, and not by 
any pictorial presentment of the mines themselves. The mul- 
tiplicity of the electrical industries made them a difficult subject 
to deal with, and the work of forging metals, which demanded 
the accessories of glowing forges and gloomy mills and work- 
shop interiors, he was forced to depict in the open air. M. 
Cormon, therefore, had a work of considerable difficulty before 
him, and the wonder is that he has been able to master the 
situation so completely. 

He has placed electricity and the electrical industries on the 
left of his composition, mines and metal working occupy its 
centre, and civil engineering has its place on the right 

The electrical group offers a rare example of happy selec- 
tion. By the light of incandescent lamps, hung high upon tall 
poles, an electric automobile is seen skinlming lightly over the 
ground. Beside it a group of workingmen are hauling up the 
lever of a powerful dynamo, and on the opposite side a bevy 
of youthful beauties are busy at the telegraph keys and tele- 
phone transmitters. The tnise en seine of this part of the panel 
is beyond cavil. 

In the centre, Mine3 are represented by the somewhat narrow 
symbol of combustibles, and the chief motive of the painting 
are the Forges, where huge fires are gradually melting the 
metals into a liquid state, or making white-hot great bars of 
iron. While the evening sky above grows grayer, and the fac- 
tory chimneys vomit smoke and flame, a gang of men, stripped 
to the waist, are raising and lowering their heavy hammers in 
cadence over the anvil. 
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At the right-hand extremity of the picture civil engineering 
(railroads, metallic bridges, steam boilers and building) is 
typified by a series of works along the shores of the Seine, 
near the Pont de la Tournelle. The panorama, which shows 
the left bank of the river, dominated by the tower of Saint- 
Nicholas-du-Chardonnet, is very pleasing in the green color- 
harmony of its sky. The river, running obliquely through the 
middle plane of the picture, is spanned by a steel bridge, and 
its waters, ploughed up by steamboats, lighters and pretty bateaux- 
moucheSy tell the story of many phases of the engineer's labors. 
In the foreground, strong-limbed workmen are loading with 
coal the cars of a tiny train, whose engine smokes-and sputters, 
impatient to be off. Close by, others are combining their 
effort to transport a huge stone on wooden rollers. 

Here our descriptive list ends. It will be easy to see just 
what so complicated a programme must have cost the artists 
to execute. It is no small triumph for them to have been able 
to transmute into clear and life-like compositions this medley 
of subjects. Will they really reap the full fruit of their heavy 
labors? That seems almost an open question, for their work, 
placed at so great a height from the eye, may not appeal 
directly, in all its beauty of detail, to the average spectator. 
It will be better, therefore, not to attempt any examination of 
these paintings from the ground, but rather from the high 
inner gallery which runs about the hall, above the arches. 
Otherwise, at thirty metres distance, one may see nothing 
more than a kaleidoscopic babel of colors. Or an opera glass 
would have to be resorted to, and even then, in order really to 
appreciate the whole, one would have to emulate that British 
tourist who, the better to see the ceiling frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel, deliberately lay at full length upon his back on the 
floor. It might be embarrassing to have to do this in a crowd ! 

But we have not said all that concerns the decoration of the 
Salle des FStes until we have mentioned a host of pieces of an 
importance secondary only to the great work of Plameng, 
Maignan, Cormon and Rochegrosse. Under the groins of the 
arches a number of medallions celebrate the Seasons and the 
Months. Spring, by M. Hirsch; Summer, by M. Maillart; 
Autumn, by M. Suraud , Winter, by M. Thirion, belong in the 
first category. The months are grouped in sets of three, of 
which January, February and March are by M. Mengin; M. 
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Bergfes has given us April, May and June; M. Tournier, July, 
August and September; M. Georges Sauvage, October, No- 
vember and December. And to this list of names should be 
added those of the sculptors to whom we owe the g r eat medal- 
lions which separate the painted panels of the cupola, Messrs. 
Maniglier, Leroux, Theophile Bareau, and Rolard. 

— Figaro Ilfustr/. 
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Up the ftcep stairway to the roof, — n 

Harping Apollo was not happier, 

When, lurking 'mongst the laurel and the thyme, 
Daphne's white form shone through his godlike dreams ! 



A. U M. GOTTSCHALK. 
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Italy. 3. U. S of America. 5. Bosnia. 7. Great Britain, 

a. Turkey. 4. Austria. 6. Hungary. 8. Belgium. 



ALONG THE SEINE.. 



9. Norway. 
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si. Spain. 12. Monaco. 14. Sweden. 15. Greece. 17. Servia. 

10. Germ an j. 13. Finland. x6. Roumania. 



..THE PALACES OP THE NATIONS. 
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THE GOOD LORD'S ALTO-PLAYER. 

1MET him first one morning when I was with a friend on the 
Boulevard, just in front of the Cat 6 Cardinal. His name 
was Chretien Urhan, and truly he was one of the curious per- 
sonages of his time— Chretien Urhan, first alto-player in the 
orchestra of the Op£ra, whom his fellow musicians used to call 
44 the good Lord's alto-player/ 9 If you wish his picture, sum- 
mon up the remembrance of some old-time ascetic monk, re- 
place his brown cowl by a long funeral frock coat, endow his 
features with all that means the austerest asceticism and most 
enthusiastic love of art, and you will have Chretien Urhan aa 
he was. 

My friend, the professor, knew him. "Ha!" he cried, 
44 Urhan! We have just been visiting Meyerbeer. And that 
new opera of his, Robert-le-Diable—" 

44 Will be a great success," answered the virtuoso, quickly. 
44 There is no possible doubt of it." 

44 So I think. And all Paris is anxiously awaiting the first 
night, having been promised a certain little ballet of nuns, 
with Taglioni as their abbess, which — " 

44 1 can't really judge of that," replied Urhan, with a sort of 
monastic gravity that was far from laughable. 

14 Ah, yes — beg pardon, my dear fellow. I had almost for- 
gotten that, during all these years that you have been leading 
alto at the Op^ra, you have played sitting with your back to- 
ward the stage, and have not even glanced at a dancer's pretty 
ankle. Mind you, that doesn't make you any the less an in- 
comparable artist And how's the potage au lait d'amandes of 
the Caf< Anglais ? Still as good as ever ? " 

44 Always excellent" 

44 Well, good-bye. Regards to Habeneck when you see 
him." 

When he had passed on my friend explained to me that 
Chretien Urhan never touched flesh-meat from one year's end 
to the other. He went regularly to the Cate Anglais, where 
they served him daily a special soup of almonds, a fish, some 
vegetables and cooked fruit 

I never saw him again till 1842, when I returned to Paris 
after a long absence, just at the beginning of Holy Week. 
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For those who wish to follow scrupulously the precepts of 
the Church, the hardest thing in the world is to trust a Paris 
restaurant's soaps. You know what you are getting when 
you order an entrie % but a soup, for all that its name may make 
it seem scrupulously Lenten fare, is apt to be— deceptive. So 
I bethought myself of the Cafe Anglais, with its celebrated 
potage au lait d'amandes, and soon I was seated at a small 
table next to the one which for years Chretien Urhan had 
always occupied. 

A few moments later he appeared, and I recognized him at 
once. He seemed unchanged. His costume was the same: 
broad-brimmed hat, long black coat which reached almost to 
his heels, white cravat negligently knotted about his neck, and 
long hair which fell in profusion over his collar — a face at once 
44 romantic" and forbidding, a sort ot vague resemblance to 
Paganini, irradiated, however, by two fine eyes, in whose 
glance lurked something indefinably dreamy, — the ideal face of 
a monastic visionary snatched from his oratory and his medi- 
tation to be plunged into the storm and stress of the outer 
world. 

Our tables were practically side by side. I ordered, with 
apparent innocence, exactly the same dinner as he did, potage 
au lait d'amandes, fish, salad, and chocolate. As I did so, I 
noticed that he looked up. Twice or thrice we exchanged 
glances, and finally, his natural reticence giving way — 

" It seems to me, sir — " he began. 

" That I have had the honor of meeting you before ? In- 
deed, I remember it well. It was on the eve of the first night 
of Robert-le-Diable" and I named the mutual friend who was 
with me at the time. 

The ice was broken, and we began to converse like friends. 
Chretien Urhan, who lived usually in an unbroken solitude, 
seemed happy to have with him a companion who, unlike his 
fellows in the orchestra, made no mock of his mysticism and 
partook of his enthusiastic love of music. We fell into the 
habit of dining together daily. On opera nights we used to 
walk along the Boulevard, and on other nights to go together 
to the Champs &lys6es. 

It would have taken a Hoffman — a Hoffman of the " Fantastic 
Tales' ' — to paint this strange fellow, who had managed to merge 
into one his fervent religious feeling and his exalted love for 
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his art. In his imagination and in his soul there seemed to be 
not a trace of earthliness — one might say that he lived his life 
in a dream peopled by angels. When he spoke to me of the 
old masters, Marcello, Palaestrina, Pergolesi, his enthusiasm 
knew no bounds, and my fellow-feeling on these matters 
brought me daily, step by step, more into his confidence. And 
yet I felt, somehow, that the keynote to his life was some mys- 
tery, some enigma, which in all probability I should never 
penetrate. 

~ Toward the end of April Chretien Urban began to show a 
sudden change, both in his looks and manner. He, who was 
ordinarily so .calm and collected, grew unmistakably agitated 
and troubled. His moods became suddenly most variable; he 
fell into frequent fits of abstraction; now there would pass 
over his lips a smile of infinite beatitude; again, he would 
frown as if to drive away some unpleasant memory. When 
we walked he would clasp my arm with affectionate violence; 
then, a moment later, would ask me to leave him to himself, 
and 1 would see him go on alone, slowly, and with his head 
bowed low over his breast When he returned to me 1 could 
often see that his eyes were moist, as if with tears. 

At last, one night when there was no opera, he said to me, 
in the broken speech of a man struggling with his emotions: 

44 Are you worthy of Her ? " 

44 Who is— She, my dear fellow ? " 

44 Never mind. You will know later. Come! " 

He almost dragged me through the sombre gallery that used, 
in those days, to lead from the Passage de l'Horloge to the 
stage door of the Op£ra. Then he led me through those laby- 
rinthine spaces back of the stage — a strange, unknown country 
to the mere layman, and finally we worked our way around to 
the front, where he seated me in an orchestra chair. 

44 This is to be a rehearsal ? " I asked, in a whisper. 

14 No, not that, but the trial of a new performer," he replied, 
in a voice so quivering with a strange emotion that I guessed, 
rather than heard, the words. 

The place was only dimly lighted. In front of the stage the 
row of footlights flared, and one or two gas jets had been 
turned on through the auditorium. For one unaccustomed to 
the sight a large opera house, plunged in a semi-twilight, with 
great gloomy spaces of black shadow here and there, partakes 
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of the sinister. It seems a characteristic of all gay and fash- 
ionable places that, once they are empty, they become posi- 
tively funereal and ghostly. 

1 sat there quietly a little while. A month's acquaintance 
with Chretien Urban had set my mind to running in curious 
channels. And in the darkness of the empty opera-house 1 
felt that I could summon up the bygone phantoms of Corn61ie 
Falcon, of Henrietta Sontag, and of Madame Malibran. I 
seemed to hear in the dim distance Oberon's horn, or that of 
the Freyschatz, the wail of Donna Anna, the whirr of Mar- 
garet's spinning wheel, the chorus in Fidelio, the ballet of the 
Nuns, and the loving song of Agathe awaiting her lover's com- 
ing through the summer night Soon the orchestra musicians 
began to straggle in, one by one. I saw Chretien Urhan, with 
the rest, seated at his desk, pale as a ghost A few people 

were sprinkled through the proscenium boxes; M. L. P. , 

the director (whom I purposely refrain from naming in full), 
in his own official box; Hal6vy, V6ron, Nestor Roqueplan, 
Duponchel stood about Behind them was that most absolute 
— and, alas! most jealous— of stage favorites, Rosina Stoltz. 

A moment more and a confused murmur arose in the orch- 
estra, followed by a sudden silence. 1 saw Ferdinand Provost 
appear, leading a young woman, whose appearance, at the first 
glance, had nothing particularly dazzling. Somewhat short of 
stature, she was neither handsome nor even pretty, but some- 
thing about her pure white forehead and limpid eyes suggested 
1 know not what that was mysterious and almost superhuman. 
She seemed a creature born in some old dreamland of my own, 
and thus suddenly brought before my eyes. Meyerbeer, later, 
spoke of this same woman in terms showing that she had 
affected him similarly. 

She sang the air from * * Alceste ' ' : Divinitts du Styx; Alice's 
romanza, Va, dit elle ; Agatha's song in *• Freyschtitz," Le 
calme se ripand ; then, with Levasseur, who had already 
begun to grow old, the duett from M Les Huguenots," Pour 
sauver une tlte si chire ; and, with Duprez, the duett from 
"LaVestale." 

As she sang, 1 began to feel a singular sensation. Her voice 
seemed some angelic caress, apart entirely from any earthly 
vocal effort, which seemed to envelop and penetrate my whole 
being. A trite phrase of the critics: " She sings like an 
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angel," flashed across my mind, and for the first time I grasped 
its literal meaning. Sung by this voice, the notes of the score 
became things as immaterial as a breath of prayer, and it 
seemed to me that, as she stood there, with swelling throat, 
some strange magnetism was calling me to her. 1 looked at 
Chrgtien Urban, whose haggard face was illuminated only by 
the candle on his music- desk. A Spanish painter might hare 
selected him at that moment as a model for some saint in 
ecstasy. 

Alasl I soon began to perceive that his impression and mine 
were far from being shared by the others of the slender audi- 
ence. The few spectators present remained cold and absolutely 
unmoved. Evidently there was some cabal against this new 
singer, or else their worldly life of gayety and shifting emo- 
tions had rendered them inaccessible to her strange, ecstatic 
influence. So painful did the contrast become between my 
sensations and their unmoved coldness and critical attention 
that at last 1 rose quietly and went out before the end. 

The next morning at about eight o'clofck Chretien Urban 
came to me. That night had aged him ten years. 

44 Brutes that they are! Villains! They will not engage 
her. They are not worthy of her ! " he kept crying, in a voice 
that was almost a sob. *' I have handed in my resignation. 
Paris and the opera are a horror to me. I am going back 
where 1 belong— -and I belong to no one but God. But I could 
not leave without coming to clasp your hand before going/ 9 

1 felt almost as moved as he. 

44 Then you really do feel some friendship for mc? n I asked. 

44 More than mere friendship. You were worthy of her. 
You alone in that crowd unders.ood her — M 

44 But before you go, will you not solve this enigma for me? h 

He hesitated a moment, then finally he spoke. 

44 Yes," said Chretien Urhan, " I will." 

44 1 am the son of a poor shepherd near Einsiedeln. I used, 
as a boy, to carry to the monastery the milk of our goats and 
cows. Until my twelfth year 1 had heard no other form of 
music but the simple songs of our mountains. One day one of 
the monks, Father Anthelm, took a fancy to me. Me stopped 
me, asked me to sing for him one of our rustic songs, and then, 
learning that I was one of a large family of children, asked me 
whether I would not like to come to the convent as a -choir 
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boy. * I will teach you your catechism and give you music 
lessons/ he added. 

44 Needless to say, 1 took him at his word, and entered upon 
my new life with enthusiasm. I served at Father Anthelm's 
mass. On holy days I sang. And I read good books. It was 
at that time that music and religion both took possession of my 
soul, and they have never been divorced from it since. 

44 I was happy, very happy! The good and holy man who 
had taken me under his protection probably had too good an 
opinion of my musical abilities, for he set to work to teach me 
all the intricacies of harmony and counterpoint. Before enter- 
ing the convent he had been a favorite pupil of the famous 
Abbot Vogler, and could play almost every instrument. Act- 
ing upon his suggestion, I chose the tenor- viol as my instru- 
ment and progressed rapidly. 

44 One night — I was about eighteen then, and it was Christ- 
mas night — I was kneeling at the altar; all the monks were in 
their stalls. I was, later, to sing an Agnus Dei of Palsestrina. 
For several days I had been waiting for this night to com- 
municate to my benefactor my dearest wish — and that was, to 
enter holy orders, to don the cowl and spend the rest of my 
life thus. 

44 1 was praying, therefore, with unusual fervor, and calling 
upon my guardian angel to aid me, when — it really seemed 
as if an angel's voice answered me. The organ had just fin- 
ished a magnificent prelude; a Voice broke out — ! Oh, my 
friend, nothing that I can say to you will ever make you under- 
stand what it was to me — the incarnation of all my holiest 
dreams where Religion and Music had lived and breathed to- 
gether. How can I ever express to you the sudden ecstasy, 
half pain and half torture, that seized upon me as 1 knelt! I 
felt as if I were really losing my senses. And if my manner 
and mien have anything eccentric about them to-day, I am 
sure they date back to that memorable night in the convent 
chapel. 

44 The next day I went to Father Anthelm and told him all. 
And I added that life would not be worth living for me if I 
could toot hear that voice again. Moved by my evident sincer- 
ity, he told me that the singer was a young girl of barely six- 
teen, from a foreign land. The night before she and an aged 
man had come to ask for hospitality at the convent gate, and 
she had begged permission to sing at the midnight mass. 
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44 'And are you really sure of yourself, my son?' asked 
Father Anthelm, as he finished. 

44 4 Ay,' I replied, * I am. I know that if I cannot hear that 
voice again I shall die/ 

44 4 Very well, then/ said the good man. * Take a fortnight's 
time to think it over carefully, and then —we shall see/ 

44 Two weeks later, seeing that I was beginning to lose my 
health under the strain, he came to me. 

44 4 My dear child,' he said, • you are going through a crisis 
which unfits you for the service of God and even for a useful 
life among men. This convent is no longer the place for you. 
You must leave it, and you have enough musical talent to get 
along, after a time, by yourself. Meanwhile, here are fifty 
louis d'ors. Take them; I have a right to make you a present 
of them, for they are mine. I have still something to tell you, 
though. Before I became a monk I was a good deal of an 
artist. I knew at my master's, the Abb6 Vogler, almost all the 
present notabilities of music. Here are some letters of intro- 
duction; they may not come amiss. Promise me only one 
thing in return, and that is, remain just what you are till things 
have cleared for you. Remember that music may be either a 
guardian angel or a dangerous siren. Beware, then, of the 
siren, and be faithful to the angel. Do not forget Einsiedeln, 
and think sometimes of Father Anthelm, who loved you.' 

M I burst into tears and, seizing his hand, * I pledge myself/ 
I cried, * not only to remain pure, but to follow, in the outer 
world, all our convent rules of fast and abstinence. And from 
this day on, in order the better to remember my promise, I 
shall drop my name of Guillaume and be called Chretien, in 
honor of our faith ! ' 

44 That solemn promise I have kept ever since. 

44 4 But/ said Father Anthelm then to me, ' how do you ever 
expect to 6nd your singer, without even knowing her name ? 

44 1 was struck dumb; that was a thing I had not thought of. 

44 4 1 know it, though/ he pursued, smiling. 4 Her father 
gave it to our Superior. Here it is! ' and he gave me a small 
piece of paper. 

** Two days later I set out. One of the musicians known to 
Father Anthelm, the director of the Carlsruhe Theatre orch- 
estra, received me so graciously that I made bold to tell him 
of my perplexities and my hopeless quest. 
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44 * If I were in your place/ he advised me, * I would not 
travel from town to town thus hopelessly. Go, rather, at once 
to Paris, and try to enter the orchestra at the Op£ra. Sooner 
of later, this young singer is bound to show herself there. 
Paris is a powerful magnet, and eventually attracts every one 
possessed of a great voice.* 

" I did this. Habeneck was kind to me, and, after a few 
months, placed me at the leading alto's desk. Alas! there I 
have sat for eight years awaiting the appearance of Her who 
had seized hold of my soul and thus undid my whole life-work. 
And to-day I am unhappier than if I had lost her forever." 

44 Why ? " I could not but ask. 

14 Because — have you not guessed it ? — it was she who sang 
last night, and, discouraged at the coldness with which they 
received her, she has gone, declaring that not millions could 
ever tempt her back to Paris/' 

" And you, my friend ? " 

44 1 ? I shall return to my monastery, which I should never 
have left. This world is very wicked. All these pretended 
critics and connoisseurs are governed by low motives and 
ignoble passions. These stage-queens are too jealous. And, 
besides, the monastery is the only place for such as I. Before 
another year Chretien Urban, whom these wretches call * The 
Good Lord's Alto-Player/ will be only Brother Guillaume. 
Give me your hand, and— good-bye! " 

He was going, but I held him back. 

M And who is your singer ? What is her name ? " I asked. 

44 Her name? I shall tell you ; you will never forget it,for some 
day these foolish dilettantes will know that name as the 
synonym for regret, and shame, and remorse at their last 
night's stupidity. Her name is — Jenny Lind." 

A. DE PONTMARTIN. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT THIEF. 

(Le Monde MocUrne.) 

A SHRIEK of the en- 
gine-whistle, strident 
and furious, the slamming 
of compartment -doors 
throughout the length of 
the train, and the car was 
in motion. 

In one of the first-class 
compartments sat M. Hjt- 
ienne Jouvet Every one 
knows fjtienne Jouvet, 
who became celebrated 
at thirty and rich at thirty- 
five, and whose marvelous 
rise to fame and fortune 
have made the demon of 
envy rise in the breasts of 
all manufacturers of more 
or less unsuccessful prose. 

fitienne Jouvet, quite wornout with a long winter's work, 
was leaving Paris, on his physician's peremptory command, to 
seek rest in the open country. No matter how great his lassi- 
tude may have been, he was in a particularly violent fit of ill- 
humor just then. Why ? Simply for this reason: His last 
book had been a complete success, a thing as pleasant to his 
vanity as it was profitable to his purse, and he had before him 
the prospect of several weeks of complete idleness among pleas- 
ant people; but over it all hovered a black shadow, and that 
was that he had been forbidden, as part of his treatment, to 
open a single book. ** Why not tell me to stop breathing? 
You might as well," he had said to the doctor, and the latter, 
seeing his evident sincerity in the matter, had made a small 
concession. 

44 Well, you may read a few of the daily journals," he had 
conceded finally. * * And a short story or two. That will prob- 
ably not give you nervous prostration. But nothing further." 
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So, bottling up his wrath, he had bought a huge pile of 
newspapers to keep him company by the way. He was look- 
ing over them now, with very little enthusiasm, either because 
his tired brain failed to grasp and appreciate what he read, or 
because the papers were really deplorably stupid that day. 
Finally, with an exclamation of disgust, fitienne Jouvet swept 
the whole pile of them off his knees and prepared to admire the 
landscape through the window, as a last means of diversion. 
Nature, he said to himself, unlike the works of man, is always 
beautiful. 

Unfortunately for our theorist, the train just at that moment 
was running through the chalky, arid plains of Champagne. 
It is a region which the most blatant of enthusiasts, — even 
those who pretend to admire the beet-fields of Picardy and pro- 
fess to find a solemn grandeur in the stone quarries of Crau, — 
would have a hard struggle to invest with anything like beauty. 
M Jouvet, once he had looked out, felt bound to retract his 
statement. Nature, he began to realize, can at times be abom- 
inably ugly, especially when the rain, — a thin, sulky drizzle 
that covers the panes with a sort of greasy, opaque film, — helps 
to increase that ugliness. 

M. Jouvet yawned profoundly. " If I could only snatch a 
nap, now," he said to himself, knowing full well that such a 
thing was an impossibility. Half the severity of the treatment 
prescribed for him was owing to the fact that he was a con- 
firmed victim of insomnia. Knowing of nothing else to do, he 
returned to the perusal of his newspapers, picking up a sheet 
at a venture. It happened to be the supplement to the Batteur 
d'Estrade. 

" Let us see what there is in it," said he to himself, resign- 
edly, spreading out the sheet to its full width. 

Suddenly the title of the longest story on the page attracted 
his attention. " The Bloody Nun " was what he read, in heavy 
black type. 

" 'The Bloody Nun'— 4 The Bloody Nun,* eh ? It seems to me 
that title sounds familiar. Who's the author, I wonder ? M and 
his eye ran down to the signature at the foot of the story. 

" Alienor de Beauchamp! Humph, that is surely the pseu- 
donym of some bluestocking — and of a bluestocking affected 
with acute softening of the brain. Well, well, since there's 
nothing better to do, let us try the flavor of Alienor's melo- 
drama! 1 ' 
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He began to read, but as he progressed his perplexity grew 
stronger. 

M Sapristi, those flowery sentences are surely old acquaint- 
ances ol mine — literary children of my own, in fact/' he ex- 
claimed as he neared the end. " I used to sweat blood in the 
old days trying to work myself up to just this dramatic pitch, 
and the stuff has clung in my memory. But how Alienor ever 
got hold of my old manuscript is more than I can fathom. It 
never was published that I know of. In fact, I remember with 
what really touching unanimity all the publishers in Paris de- 
clined to touch it. And they caused me a good many tears, 
too, at the time. Just the same, I shall follow this thing up, 
for Alienor has too much impudence to go unpunished." 

And, mentally, the pillaged author pictured to himself this 
robber of his manuscript as some fine woman of leisure, full of 
pretensions and the desire to have herself talked of, and un- 
scrupulous enough to appropriate another's work in order to 
satisfy her greed for notoriety. 

The train was gradually slowing up as it approached the 
station of Langres. As soon as it had drawn up at the plat- 
form M. fitienne Jouvet jumped out, ran to the telegraph desk 
to notify his friends in the country not to expect him, and re- 
turned to Paris. Once there, he hastened to the office of the 
Batteur d'Estrade. When one is as well known as fitienne 
Jouvet, not only does one gain ready admittance to a news- 
paper office, but one's questions are civilly answered. The 
editor, not a little surprised at M. Jouvet' s sudden interest in 
one of the obscurest of his contributors, readily gave the re- 
quired name and address. 

" Alienor de Beauchamp ? She is Mile, fjlise Toinot, at No. 
401 Rue des Dames. Not much talent at the start, poor little 
woman, but really of late she is beginning to do better. Take, 
for instance, her recentest contribution to our columns. It 
shows, notwithstanding some silly blood-and-thunder episodes, 
a certain vigor of imagination and style which were never to 
be seen in her work before." 

At No. 401 Rue des Dames he found a decent, well-kept 
house, and a janitress, so glum and cross-looking as certainly 
to prove her a good woman at heart. 

"*MUe. filise Toinot? Yes, she lives here. But the ladies 
never receive visitors, espeoi^ly now that the elder one, the 
mother, is ill.' 1 
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44 Never mind. She will see me, for I come on urgent busi- 
ness." 

The j an i tress looked her visitor over from head to foot with 
a doubtful eye. He was well-dressed, high-handed in bis man- 
ner, but not dangerous — may be some rich relative of the«e 
poor tenants of hers, who certainly seemed like women that 
had seen better days. When, from one year's end to the other, 
one has done nothing but open the front door, scrub stairs, 
sweep courtyards, clean windows, beat carpets, or polish 
brasses, with occasional interludes over the kitchen range or 
the sewing-machine, and all to feed two hungry youngsters 
and their father, — a good man, but fond of his glass, — one's 
temper has every excuse for becoming soured ; but the heart 
may remain unhardened notwithstanding it all. And this good 
old creature would have bitterly reproached herself if, by in- 
advertance, she had caused any trouble to fall upon two deserv- 
ing people, who, like herself, formed part of the pitiable group 
of this world's unfortunates. 

44 Walk up," she said, briefly, taking herself and her broom 
out of his way. "It's on the fifth floor, on the right, where you 
see a packing box in the hall. No way of mistaking the place. ' ' 

In truth, there was a box on the landing, which spoke 
eloquently of the narrowness of the apartment within. Appar- 
ently the impudent plagarist whom he had come here to chastise 
had not grown rich from her pilferings. For just a second he 
felt like returning as he had come, but the door opened, and 
there was no way now but to speak. 

44 Are Madame and Mademoiselle Toinot at home?" he 
asked, bowing stiffly to the frail little figure that stood, barely 
distinguishable, in the gloom of the doorway. 

M I am Mademoiselle," a soft voice answered him. 4I What 
do you wish, Monsieur ? " 

So this was Mile. Toinot, his manuscript- thief ! No matter 
now how soft and melodious her voice might be. M. Jouvet 
owed it to himself and to literature to act as became a merci- 
less judge. He named himself, certain that the bare mention 
of his name would confound his victim. 

She showed only considerable surprise. 

14 M. fetienne Jouvet ? — M. Jouvet, the novelist ? " 

" Himself, Mademoiselle. And I would like to have a word 
or two with you." 
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44 But, sir, my mother's health hardly permits us to—" 

44 What I have to say will take only a very few minutes." 

She made a gesture of assent and led the way into the din- 
ing-room, a narrow, poorly-furnished place, but well enough 
lighted to permit of his scrutinizing her more closely. 

There was nothing in her that in the least recalled his pre- 
conceived idea of her. She seemed to be about twenty, was 
not pretty at all, painfully thin, pale, and with a great mop of 
hair that might be fine, but just now looked simply atouzled heap 
on her head. Her mouth was undeniably too large, and her 
nose too long; but, with all that, she had a pair of eyes that 
would have redeemed a face twenty times plainer — great, dark, 
lustrous brown eyes, fringed by jet-black lashes, which gave a 
stamp of distinction to the rest of her insignificant person. 
Under the glance of those great dark orbs of hers, M. Jouvet 
remained an instant speechless, as if fascinated. But at last, 
cursing himself for his weakness, he began, with all the irony 
which he possessed: 

14 Mademoiselle, I have just read 4 The Bloody Nun,' which 
the Batteur d'Estrade publishes under the signature of Alienor 
de Beauchamp." 

The young woman, who had advanced toward the only arm- 
chair in the room with the intention of offering it to him, 
stopped short, while a hot flush rose to her cheeks. 

*' I ought to feel obliged to you for the honor you have done 
a tale that none of the Paris periodicals, — not even the weakest 
of weeklies, — ever cared to print before. And, really, I am. 
But this feeling of gratitude does not destroy in me a man's 
natural curiosity. And I would like very much to know how 
my pcor manuscript of other days ever happened to fall into 
such good hands as yours." 

The flush had died out of Mile. Toinot's face, and she had 
grown lividly pale. With her hands resting on the table before 
her, as if to keep her from falling, her eyes dilated, her lips 
quivering with emotion, she seemed a marble statue. Twice 
she tried to speak, without being able to raise her voice above 
a hoarse whisper. Finally, however, she managed to gasp: 

" Then you — you, fitienne Jouvet, are the author of 4 The 
Bloody Nun ?'" 

" Yes." 

M And— you are going to expose me?" 
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From the very beginning of the interview the novelist had 
felt ill at ease. But now, before this timid creature in an 
agony of fear and despair, he lost heart completely. 

" Good Heavens! " he thought, " she has the eyes of a 
frightened doe with the stag-hound's fangs at her throat!" 
And then he added, aloud, none too truthfully: *' Expose you ? 
Oh, no, I never had any such intention. All that brings me 
here is simple curiosity." 

She was hardly listening to what he said now, a pity to 
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some new thought of her own, which had suddenly colored her 
pale face once more with a blush of shame. 

*• The money! " she murmured. ** I suppose it would be 
only honest to give you back the money I received for your 
story. Unfortunately, it has all been spent by this time." 

One may be a great author and yet be subject to a boyish 
sensitiveness on certain subjects. The idea that she imagined 
him to have come for his money filled him with a nervous hor- 
ror. And yet what else could she think ? Why had he come ? 
he asked himself. To uphold his rights as an author and as a 
man, and to punish an audacious theft, of course. But he 
found no consolation in that now, and the part he was playing 
filled him with bitter disgust. 

" Mademoiselle," he spoke very gently now, *' I am deeply 
grieved if I have frightened you. That certainly never was 
my intention. Tell me only how you found my manuscript, 
and let the matter end there, once for all." 

44 No, no," she was saying; 4 * I must return the money. 
But just now I cannot; and I may not be able to for a long 
time. Will you be patient enough to wait until I can ? " 

M. Jouvet had made merry in his heart, as he sat in the 
train, over the discomfiture of the bluestocking when he 
should catch her in the very act, as it were, of robbing his till. 
But somehow, just at present, the whole humiliation of the 
situation seemed to be on his side* 

44 You owe me nothing — nothing," he cried, with emphasis; 
* 4 do you hear ? You will tell me next that you think me cap* 
able of stealing pennies from the basket in the mouth of a blind 
man's* dog." 

44 No," she answered, with a wan little smile. 44 The only 
thief here is myself. Only the manuscript did not bear your 
name, and so I thought I was taking what belonged to nobody 
in particular." 

Ah! now the truth began to dawn upon him. He remem- 
bered how, just fresh from college and a German prize, he had 
fancied that " Herzog " was a particularly high-sounding word 
and that 44 Herzog Salvator" was a pseudonym of most dis- 
tinguished originality for him to assume. This was in his 
twentieth year, but just now the sonorous nom de plume seemed 
twice as foolish as the poor '* Alienor de Beauchamp," over 
which he had smiled so sarcastically that morning. 
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44 Some years ago," the young woman pursued, not noticing 
that he had grown absorbed in thought, " my father was the 
proprietor of two newspapers, which, unfortunately, failed and 
dissolved, carrying with them the best of his fortune; then he 
died, heart-broken and ruined, when I was a child of six. 
What very little he left us would never have sufficed to keep 
us alive, if my mother, who had always been clever with her 
needle, had not turned dressmaker. She wanted, above all 
things, to give me a thorough education, poor mamma! — " 

The girl stopped a moment to let her voice grow firmer and 
to choke down the sob that was welling up in her throat. 

41 So long as my mother kept her health we managed to get 
along; but for the last two years she has been ill, and all our 
slender savings have been expended. Now I have some gift 
for writing, although I have a great lack of imagination, and I 
was fortunate in selling two or three short stories of my own. 
Among others, the editor of the Batteur d % Estrade % who was 
an old acquaintance of my father's, was very kind to me. 
About a fortnight ago I received a note from him saying that, 
as one ot his regular contributors had failed him that week, 
there was a chance for me to supply him with several columns 
of matter. It was an exceptional chance for a beginner, he 
added, and he urged me to send him a story as soon as possi- 
ble. Just a few minutes before our physician had gone from 
here, saying that there was no longer any earthly help or hope 
for my mother, and that all we could do was to keep her as 
comfortable and happy as possible during her last few days of 
life. She must have wine, and beef tea, and hothouse fruits, 
and I — I had not a penny in the world!" 

She stopped again, and then hurried on, as if anxious to 
reach the close of her confession: 

44 1 should have been glad to get this editor's letter, under 
the circumstances; but my grief had made me half-frantic. I 
was incapable of writing ten words of common sense, much 
less of undertaking a tale several thousand in length. I 
thought I was going crazy that night. Then, driven to the 
last extremity, I remembered my father's old box full of man- 
uscripts, which had never been called for by their authors. I 
read over several of them, and found them all prosy and stupid. 
I was about to give up in complete discouragement, when I 
chanced at last upon yours, which seemed to fit the occasion. 
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You know the rest. Perhaps you do not know whet the three 
hundred francs paid me by the Batteur d'Estrade saved me 
from." 

And as M. Jouvet tried to speak, she interrupted him. 

44 Do not think that I have thus spread out the whole story 
of our miserable life of poverty before your eyes in order to 
gain your pity and make you forgive me the debt. I only ask 
for time to pay it back. Let my mother die in peace, and 
uninformed of this matter, and I shall bless you. Afterward, 
when it is all over with her, I — " 

She could not finish her sentence, for from within a plain- 
tive whimper was heard, broken by a querulous voice, calling: 

44 £lise ! £lise ! What are you doing ? Who are you talking 
to out there ?" 

44 Here I am, mother," she cried, quickly, running to the 
inner door. 

M. Jouvet did not await her reappearance. He hastened 
away, summing up the whole situation in these few words: 
* 4 What a pretty specimen of a brute I have made of myself! " 

He was hardly fair to himself in this, however. A few min- 
utes later he was once more at the offices of the Batteur 
d'Estrade, with whose editor he held a brief conversation. It 
resulted in some- 
thing which 
pleased the latter 
gentleman ex- 
ceedingly, and 
greatly surprised 
the majority of 
£tienne Jouvefs 
friends. For the 
next six months 
his superb and 
elegant prose was 
seen regularly in 
the supplement to 
the Batteur d'Es- 
trade, side by side 
with pretty little 
s*hort stories 
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signed Alienor de Beau- 
champ. The young lady's 
regular employment by the 
paper had been made a. sine 
qua non of fetienne Jouvet's 
contract with the editor. 

About the end of the sixth 
month M. Jouvet received, 
in a black-bordered envelope, 
three crisp new one-hundred- 
franc notes. There were also 
a few lines, which read: 

M I could not repay you sooner. 
I hope God will bless you for the 
kindness you once showed me." 

Every one agrees that M. 
Etienne Jouvet is one of the 
spoiled darlings of Fate. 

Every blessing has been '"' "■ 7 ;>^Afe!i < - 

showered upon him. Is it 
money, or fame, or honors 

that he cares for most ? He has all that he wants of them. 
Have people objected that his work, although full of talent, 
lacks a certain sensibility, a direct appeal to the heart of his 
readers ? His last book, published only the other day, has 
certainly done away with that reproach, and will probably 
gain him entrance to the Academy. He has just married a 
charming woman. She may not be pretty in the ordinary 
sense of the word; her mouth is a little too pronounced, and 
her nose rather long; but she wears a royal crown of rich, 
golden hair, and has dark eyes of incomparable beauty. Some 
good friends in his own line of business say that this precious 
pearl of his was found in a very ordinary shell, intimating 
sweetly thereby that Mme. Jouvet is of painfully humble 
origin. But it harms neither of them. 

She was telling her story to an old friend the other evening. 
4 ' It's a highly immoral story, my dear," said the quondam 
Alienor de Beauchamp, as she finished, " for I won my present 
happiness by something little short of burglary. And I'm 
really afraid to think what the laws of our country would have 
to say if the matter wexte looked into closely! " 
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IN THE VALLEY. 



AN old legend has it that the Devil, being desirous of hold 
ing in fief some city of his own, decided to build one in 
the district of Appenzell. So, arming himself with a palmer's 
scrip, he began to travel through the world, collecting and 
putting into his bag portions of whatever houses pleased him — 
here a roof or a turret, there a door or a chimney — and, bye- 
and-bye, his bag being full to the neck, he returned to Switzer- 
land. Once there, the success of his trip had so pleased him 
that he began to dance, bounding out of one canton and into 
another, leaping over glaciers, running up and down hillsides, 
in short, acting like the proverbial demon in the holy- water 
font 

His bag, however, being old and somewhat worn, was not 
equal to all these capers and began to gape at the seams, and, 
without his noticing it, to strew its contents over the whole 
country. On the shores of the lakes, at the foot of glaciers, 
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cm the slopes of the hills little houses tumbled out and took 
root 

And this is how the architecture of Switzerland found its 
earliest beginnings, says the legend. 

And now in this year of grace 1900, two men, who do not 
show the cloven hoof and who have no smell of brimstone 
about them— two of the mildest men in the world, Messrs. 
Henneberg and Allemand— have set to work and revived this 
old idea. Only, instead of the district of Appenzell it was 
Paris they selected; instead of projecting a city, they decided, 
more modestly, to build only a village; in place of traveling 
over the whole world, as his infernal majesty had done, they 
went only to Switzerland; and, once there, they collected all 
the houses that Satan had dropped there. More up-to-date 
than their devilish forerunner, they discarded his idea of the 
palmer's scrip, and arranged with the railroad companies to 
transport their houses for them: and thus the Swiss village 
was built! 

But the Swiss village has very little that is Satanic, —quite 
the contrary. 

It evokes visions of peace, of tranquil and serene felicity, of 
freshness, of purity; it is, in a sense, the oasis of the Exposi- 
tion. There people will come to rest, after the noise and the 
cruel common pi aceness of everything else about them, under 
the shade of the little Swiss village's pines, at the foot of its 
mountains, by the side of its blue lake; before its rustic chalets 
with the naive mottoes over their doors; before its homes, 
lighted by broad windows, and open, as it were, without secrets 
to the world; and before the little church, itself as simple and 
touching as a shepherd's prayer. Then people will realize 
that, far from being, as the legend would have it, the work of 
the Devil, all this is rather born of the labor of honest folk, of 
a nation of men candid, and simple-minded, and strong, and, 
above all, free-born and happy. 

It is true that whoever builds a house builds a living image 
of his own soul. Our house tells our needs, our habits, our 
entire life-story to whatever passer-by stops to look at it ; it 
inspires him with pity or envy; it makes him long to know or 
avoid us; it stands by the roadside a perfect picture of its 
builder's inner self. 

A great thinker once said: " Our souls are made up of their 
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surroundings.' ' See, then, what has gone to make up the so.ul 
of the Swiss. Great mountains rise, white and immaculate, 
toward the sky; at their feet are deep valleys where torrents 
roll noisily; fragments of rock that the pine trees cling to jut 
over precipices; the lakes sleep in the sunshine; the soil is 
arid and stony, but rich when it has been harrowed and sown. 
Man, to fit these surroundings, must needs have been made 
stubborn and robust, modest and courageous; the difficulties 
which he has daily to conquer and surmount make him skillful, 
and teach him how great is the necessity of relying, in struggle 
as well as in victory, upon Him whose strength is as that of 
the mountains. 

This sentiment finds an echo in the inscriptions which decor- 
ate doorposts and windows. " This house is in God's hands " 
is what you read on one of the door-lintels of the chalet of 
Saanen. And the joyousness of the people is to be seen in the 
smiling fagade of the inn of Treib; their skill may be guessed 
by the fine sculptures that decorate some one of the latticed 
galleries; their modesty and courage are exemplified in the 
many small tnazots y lost in the mountains or hanging over 
some abyss; and their robustness and tenacity of purpose are 
mirrored in the long, squat arcades of Berne. 

It was necessary for the makers of the Swiss village at the 
Exposition to express all these forms, all these various aspects 
of the Helvetian architecture and spirit, all these divers incar- 
nations of the Swiss soul, to resume the national life and the 
entire country in harmonious synthesis. The residence of the 
powerful banker of Berne must touch elbows with the house 
of Girard Chalamala, jester to Count Peter IV. of Gruy feres; the 
hunting lodges of the lowlands must stand side by side with 
the chalets of the Alpine crags; nay, more, the very Alps 
themselves must be condensed, reduced, brought down to di- 
mensions that would fit between the Avenues de Suffren and 
de Lamotte Piquet; and all this without giving the thing the 
look of a mere garden " rockery." 

More even than that, it was necessary to give each canton 
its particular physiognomy, its architecture, its own individu- 
ality, and this was no easy matter. All this has been done, 
however, and done in such good fashion that the visitqr posi- 
tively feels that he is breathing the atmosphere of Switzerland. 
So judiciously, too, have the various styles and periods of the 
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native architecture been selected and grouped, and so well are 
they represented in all their varieties, that one feels not only 
that one stands in a Swiss village, but in the typical Swiss 
village. 

Most of us have made the trip to Switzerland, and have all, 
like M. Perrichon, in Labiche's comedy, "taken notes." 
Whirled away in a railroad train, we have seen here a chalet, 
there a farmhouse, and, further on, a church, elsewhere a 
tower by the roadside ; and, night having come, we have tried, 
sitting in a hotel sleeping-room, to put down our impressions 
on paper. Then, after the trip is over, collective views of 
these impressions, taken as a whole, begin to form in our 
minds. The chalet, the tower and the farmhouse creep closer 
to each other so as to fit together in the same mental picture. 
We begin mentally to build up our Swiss village; and that 
Swiss village of dreams and bygone memories has been made 
concrete and tangible to-day at the Exposition. 

Walking through its streets, we may study at leisure the 
different aspects of Swiss architecture, and, what is not less 
interesting, of Swiss national costume. In truth, as far as 
this latter is concerned, it seemed of prime necessity that all 
these old weatherbeaten windows and latticed balconies should 
show the fair faces of maids and women, that lusty fellows from 
the Emmenthal should people the sombre, warm cowbyres and 
the clean, whi e dairies. The Alp, transplanted, must needs live 
the same life here as under its own sky, the goat-bells and 
musical toupins of the cows must tinkle through it, and at night 
the Alpensegen, the evening hymn of the Alps, must float 
gravely and melodiously down from the heights. 

And so all the streets of the Swiss village are alive with filmy 
headdresses. Mignonne and pretty girls from Lucerne walk 
arm-in-arm with stout herdsmen from Gruy&re. The black 
cap of the Uri maiden, from whose fine straw a mass of white 
ribbons flutter down, bows before the strange disk-like head- 
dress of gemmed and tinselled filigree which is worn by the 
maids of St. Gallois; the young Schaffhauser, dressed in black, 
with a laced waistcoat of crimson, is in company with some 
Zurich belle, crowned with a huge bunch of flowers that blooms 
between two huge wings of lace. A Tessinois, his open shirt 
disclosing his sunburnt chest, a red handkerchief bound about 
his head, sleeps on the open piazza of his house; on the hillside 
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some Appenzellers, in red waistcoats, yellow breeches and 
white stockings, dance to the sound of the zither with young 
girls, each of whom is smiling under a wide coif of tulle. 
Farther up, the ArmaiUk, bare-armed, their heads .covered 
with embroidered hoops, broad baatetles of velvet over their 
shoulders, are pasturing their flocks, wreattiag or " yodeling " 
or trying their skill on the Alpine horn. So complete is ifee 
iltaaion that one forgets the Exposition without, and imagines 
Kj^q^fcU really in an Alpine village. 

Switzerland is one of the few countries which have retained 
specimens of their ancient aa bb tt tfl tw e* Material, therefore, 
was not lacking the architects, and they chose wisely in select- 
ing for the very entrance to their Swfas village motives from 
the gates and towers and burg-walls of Berne and the castle of 
Estavayer. The two towtm which stand at the entrance art 
connected by an old covered bridge which Antiquaries will de- 
light in. 

Beyond the towers lies atbuay town, which gives an accurate 
presentment of the old-time Helvetic city. At the very en- 
trance a poor and shabby dwelling rises. It is there that, on 
June 28, 1712, Jean Jacques Rousseau, burgher of Geneva, 
first saw the light Typical Berne houses, with their heavy- 
based, massive arcades, line the street beyond. Across the 
causeway are houses of the style peculiar to Stein in the canton 
of Schaffhausen. Their fronts are covered with frescoes, 
biblical and secular, and their windows, set in couples, are 
framed with carved figures. Further on, Basel, Zurich and 
Lucerne are represented in a similar manner. 

Where the street widens into a small open plaza there is to 
be seen, under the shade of two fine lindens, a handsome old 
fountain, such as are .the pride of the ancient Swiss cities. Its 
original still stands at Solenre, a tiny town which still retains 
many traces of the mediaeval. Out of the fountain's centre, 
above the silvery surface of the water, an ornamental column 
shoots up, bearing a knight, armed cap^-pie, in combat with 
a chimerical beast 

Among the dwellings which surround the little plaza one in 
particular strikes the eye. It was built in 1531, and served as 
a hunting-lodge for the counts of Romont — an exquisite piece 
of Gothic, so fine in delicate tracery as to suggest rather the 
chisel of the sculptor than the coarser tools of the mason. Its 
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interior is correspondingly charming, with a great covered 
fireplace and heavy rafters stained black with age. Not far 
off is a pretty xinalet from the caoton of Zurich, and, beyond 
it, a peasant's hut, thatched with slivers of pine. Under just 
such a roof, at Miimpf, the great tragedienne Rachel was born, 
in 1821. 

Another tiny dwelling is adorned with a memorial tablet, 
which tells the visitor that Napoleon, the First Consul, rested 
there May 1, 1800, when he crossed the Alps at the head of his 
armies. The original of this is at Bourg-St. -Pierre. A large 
and elegant chalet — that of Wald, in the Thoess valley, in 
Zurich — separates these two historic houses. 

Still further on is a dairy, with all its paraphernalia of old- 
time implements. There are to be seen all the processes of 
churning, as well as the manufacture of the celebrated " Swiss " 
(Gruybre) cheeses. 

No village in Switzerland is without its church, and this one 
at the Exposition boasts a pretty ecclesiastical structure, the 
tall, graceful silhouette of whose eight-sided steeple adds much 
to the general view of the village as a whole. It is a replica of 
the church in the little woodland hamlet of WUrzbrunnen, not 
far from Thoune. Its steeple has a chime of eight bells. 
About it is laid a characteristic churchyard, were one may 
imagine all the hearts and hands that dreamed and built in the 
old Helvetian days to be lying at rest, awaiting, not the sound 
of the Alpine horn, but of that other trump that shall blow on 
the Last Day. 
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By L. de Nittis.* 

PETRUZIELLO, the mil- 
ler of Ospedaletto, had 
a had habit of beating his 
pretty wife, Mariuccia, and 
a worse habit, besides, of 
flirting with any handsome 
girl that came along. 

As for giving his wife an 
occasional box on the ear, — 
well, that was no crime, 
after all, and Mariuccia 
would have been the first to 
say so. For, do you see, so 
long as a man's jealous and 
makes scenes, you may be 
sure he's still in love. And, 
to be strictly truthful, Ma- 
riuccia knew herself to be a 
pretty girl, and had an idea 
that it does a complacent 
husband good to have the 
gossips busy about his wife, 
— and she may not have been 
so far wrong, either. How- 
ever, she limited herself to 

making Petruziello jealous without any real foundation, whereas 
he — well, that may have been a different matter. Petruziello 
was too handsome a fellow altogether. 

You should have seen him when he turned out on holidays, 
with his shirt of fine white linen spun by Mariuccia's own 
hands, a scarlet ribbon at his collar, his waistcoat, of dark blue, 
resplendent with shining copper buttons, and his cap well a-tilt 
over his ear. It would have taken a day's journey to find a 



* The tale here presented under the title of '• The Little Black Monk" is one of man j • 
well-known Neapolitan legends which, strange to say, no one has ever before thought 
of putting into writing. K II Monacello " (the little black monk) is a familiar figure in 
many of the folk-stones about Vesuvius, 
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handsomer looking chap. So at least thought Mariuccia when 
she stood on the doorstep and followed him with her eyes as 
he walked out every day. But, there! It was impossible to 
be happy, with him constantly skylarking with other girls, as 
no married man should, and what angered Mariuccia more than 
anything else was the fact that latterly there was talk of some 
great ladies in the neighboring town of Avellina being taken 
up with his handsome face. 

And that is why these two people, who loved each other 
mightily all the while, lived unhappily. 

Now one day Mariuccia went to the fountain, as usual, with 
her water-jar, and every gossip in town noticed the red mark 
of five fingers on her cheek. When they asked her about it 
she only began to sob bitterly, and before night every soul in 
Ospedaletto knew all about it. There is no way of stopping 
the clatter of women's tongues dnce they get a-going, you 
know. 

When Petruziello came home that night his heart was heavy 
within him as he saw on Mariuccia's pretty face the marks of 
his own brutal fingers. But, being a man, he lacked the cour- 
age to confess that he had been in the wrong. So he settled 
himself down, astraddle a wooden chair, and Whistled, and said 
nothing. 

The soup kettle was humming on the fire, and Mariuccia, 
pouting and likewise silent, was preparing a minestra of those 
fine green cabbages that are served up with oil and garlic. 

Suddenly a rough knock resounded at the door. 

44 Whoever you are knocking," exclaimed Petruziello, who 
was in no good humor, * 4 stay out! " 

A second time the knocking was heard. 

44 Go home the way you came/' growled the young miller. 
44 I tell you, nobody comes prying in here to-night." 

A third time the knocking began, this time with menacing 
insistence. 

Petruziello, sitting stubbornly in his chair, only called out: 
44 Whoever you are, you find no entrance here, I tell you! " 

Nobody within the room had touched the latch, but suddenly 
the door swung open, giving passage to a little black friar, 
who, fairly quivering with rage, bounded into the middle of 
the toom. 

The handsome miller's favorite boast Was that he hod never 
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in his life known fear, and that no living man had ever caused 
his cheek to blanch, — all of which, so far as it went, was gospel 
truth. But now, before this little black monk, who stood no 
higher than a child of seven, Petruziello felt a shiver running 
up and down his spine. 

He had never met the Monacello before, but had naturally 
heard a great deal about him. Who has not heard of the little 
black monk that sets houses afire, or carries their roofs off at 
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midnight in the semblance of a windstorm, or who causes the 
cattle to fall sick whenever any one has incurred his displeas- 
ure t 

Poor Mariuccia, chilled to the bone with terror, let'herself 
drop, all in a heap, into a chair. 

44 Set the table for your wife and me," shrieked the little 
black monk, rudely jostling Petruziello. " What have you for 
supper to-nfght?" 

44 A minestra of new cabbages, good sir," the miller's wife 
hastened to reply. 

44 Pff-f ! That's fast-day fare for me," said the Monacello, 
with a snort of contempt. " Here, you, Petruziello, stir your 
long legs and buy me some macaroni — the nice white kind, and 
spaghetti for choice. You can dress it and serve it up with a 
few shellfish when you return, for you're to do the cooking and 
waiting at table hereafter. So long as your wife's been beaten, 
she may as well take a little rest from housekeeping! " 

44 Signor Monk," whined Petruziello, pitifully, 44 at this hour 
of the night 1 can find no shellfish. It is two good hours since 
the fishseller's carts have gone by." 

44 You know me," cried the little black monk, imperiously, 
44 don't you? And have you ever heard of my changing my 
mind once I had said a thing ? I must have my dinner — and I 
advise you, Petruziello, not to be slow about doing my bid- 
ding! " 

The young miller knew that this was no time for recrimina- 
tions, although he felt furiously angry and bitterly humiliated 
at being asked to do a woman's work. He cast a surreptitious 
glance at Mariuccia, whose pretty face still bore the traces of 
his unhusbandly treatment Ah! if she had only scratched 
him up a bit, too! Then, at least, he might have some chance 
of arguing his side of the case. But no, there he was safe and 
sound, and with not a word to say for himself to the menacing 
little black monk. 

Out into the night went the handsome miller, angry as a 
whole nest of hornets, as he knocked from door to door. 

44 The Monacello has come to my house. For Heaven's sake, 
have you any shellfish you can give me ? " 

44 Gesk, GesU ! " the women would all cry, in fear and trem- 
bling ; 44 no, we have none to-night. What will happen to you, 
poor fellow ? " 
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At last, at a fisherman's hut, he found what he desired. 

44 For the love of the Madonna, man," he cried, " give me 
your dinner. The Monacello is at my house! " 

The fisherman, astounded, could make no reply. But his 
wife, who was young and pretty, had compassion on the poor 
fellow at the door. 

44 There," she said, " take it And here are some dried 
chestnuts and figs, besides." 

44 Well, well," grumbled the old fisherman when he had 
found his voice again. " It takes a handsome youngster to 
win his way with the women folks. Here this one has walked 
off with my dinner." 

Meanwhile, the little black monk had been talking to 
Mariuccia. 

44 Signor Monk," she was saying to him, •* Petruziello is not 
a bad fellow, I assure you. He always means to do right I 
am too saucy and he too hot-tempered, that is all." 

44 Ha, then you enjoy getting slapped ? " 

A light little laugh was his only answer for a while. 

44 Of course, it annoys me — a little," finally said the miller's 
pretty wife, " because it makes me ugly to have one cheek 
redder than the other. But, then, how am I to know that 
Petruziello really loves me if he doesn't reprimand me now 
and then ? And then — and then — Dio tnio, Signor Monk, 
these are strictly family affairs! " 

" Stupid creature! He beats you because you are jealous of 
him, and you are jealous because he flirts with all the girls, 
and—" 

44 Oh, dear! " exclaimed Mariuccia, 44 it's not his fault, poor 
boy, if they run after him. He's so good-looking " 

The little black monk looked at her a moment, and then 
shrugged his shoulders to hide a laugh. 

* * * * * * * 

Petruziello had to do the cooking. Not only that, but he 
was not even permitted to sit at table, and must serve while 
the others ate. And worse still, they left him neither maca- 
roni nor chestnuts. No need to say that the handsome miller 
chafed and grumbled to himself — but there is no arguing with 
the Monacello when he drops in on you. 

The little black monk made him wash the dishes, sweep the 
hearth, dress the bed for the night, and criticised everything, 
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just as the best 
housekeeper 
might. Then 
he took the 
great bed for 
himself, and 
Petruziello 
and his wife 
must needs 
sleep on the 
floor. 

It lasted a 
whole week, 
during which 
Petruziello did 
a woman's 
work, unwil- 
lingly — and 
very badly, it 
must be con- 
fessed — but al- 
ways under the 
watchful eye 
of the terrible 
little creature in the black cassock and cowl. 

However, one fine morning the little monk took up his trav- 
eling stick and prepared to go. 

44 Good-bye, Mariuccia/' he said, as he stood on the thresh- 
old. 4< Henceforth do not let the gossips talk about you, nor 
be jealous of your husband. And you, Petruziello, come and 
show me down the road a bit, for I have something to say to 
you." 

Once out of the house, Petruziello, who had grown gay at 
the thought of being soon rid of his unwelcome guest, was 
seized with a new apprehension. 

44 Signor Monk," he said, 4i my house won't burn down, 
will it, while we are gone ? ' ' 

44 Not this time, my son," gravely answered the Monacello. 
He spoke no other word till they had arrived at the end of the 
village. Then, in his severest tone, he addressed the young 
miller: 
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" Now, you rascal, I have given yon a week's penance to do. 
Don't dare to say you did not deserve it. You have been mak- 
ing your wife jealous, and then ill-treating her besides — " 

41 But, Signor Monk, women must be given cause for jeal- 
ousy once in a while, or % else they cease to care for one. You 
would know this if you were not in holy orders! " 

44 1 know all about it/ 1 broke in the little black monk; 44 but, 
you young sinner, do you mean to tell me you do not take 
pleasure in smiling at every pretty face you see ? " 

44 Well/' replied Petruziello, with a foolish smile that showed 
all his white teeth , "I'm a man of flesh and blood, after all, 
you knowl " 

The little black monk looked at him a long time, and finally 
shrugged his shoulders and went on. Petruziello was, indeed, 
a hopeless case. 

And as for Petruziello, he went home, still grinning, to 
Mariuccia. But there is no record of their ever having had 
any differences thereafter. 
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A STORY OF BRITTANY, 

Les Annates. 



* * V\0 you not know me, Mathurine Rannou, sweet one, 
L>/ that you pass me by without a word ? " 

Mathurine raised her eyes to the man's tall figure. 

" Ay, ay, Jean Dagorn, I know you. You are the image- 
maker of Kerilis. You are two years older than I, for I was 
making my first communion while you were at your third. 
We are old friends. But do not speak to me now. My heart 
is with my dead ones now, and I must pray for them." 

" I have my dead to pray for, too, Mathurine, but they are 
less exacting than yours. This is the time of the Pardon at 
La Clart6. I am going there to my devotions, and, believe 
me, all the time I am in church I pray diligently for them. 
But out here on the road there is no harm in thinking of those 
who are still alive, is there ? ' ' 

44 You are a heathen, Jean Dagorn, a real heathen," said 
Mathurine, as she lowered her kerchief over her eyes, and, 
with a sob, passed on. 

Mathurine Rannou's father had been drowned one blustering 
night. His cries had been heard from the lighthouse at 
Becl6guer, but the keeper had no boat, the village is very dis- 
tant, and by the time he came back with help there was noth- 
ing to be seen on the face of the sea but some splinters of 
wreckage. When the dawn came they searched the beach from 
Locqu6mo to Tr^gastel, but they never found old Rannou' s 
body. .The undertow must have carried him out to sea, and 
now his corpse was floating — floating — floating somewhere on 
the crest of the angry waves, under the augry wind. Must his 
place in the churchyard stay forever awaiting him ? Must a 
mere name, a date, a atone cross and the holy water sprinkled 
over an empty bier be all that he should have of Christian 
burial ? In vain, for many days, did men search the rocky 
coast; in vain did they explore the shores of the islands to 
windward; Rannou was nowhere to be found. And Mathurine, 
who passed her days in an agony of prayer, used to fall on her 
knees every night and cry aloud to the Virgin. 
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" Good Mother of Jesu!" she would cry, " Patroness of us 
sailor- folk! Thou who art so all-powerful, grant that I may get 
my father's body back to wash the salt sea from his limbs and 
give him a dry shroud. Bring him back to me with the next 
floodtide, lay him gently on the sands, keep him from rocks that 
rend and fish that devour. Mary-mother, grant this prayer of 
mine, and I will go the pilgrimage to your next Pardon! Grant 
my prayer, and 1 will go around the churchyard thrice, on my 
knees, a blest candle in my hand, and singing your litanies! " 
And at other times she would promise to be more attentive 
during the mass, to give no ear to the young men when they 
spoke to her. 

A few days afterward some fishermen further down the coast 
found a drowned man, whom they recognized as old Rannou. 
They laid him in their boat, crossed themselves piously, and, 
leaving their nets adrift, made for Becl£guer. Mathurine was 
at her accustomed place on the quay. Prom out at sea they 
began to make signs, that she might know there was news for 
her. And she, strong in her simple faith, fell upon her knees 
and cried: 

44 Praised be the Virgin, the all-powerful Mother! Here is 
my father Rannou* s body being brought in! " 

And so it was. 

II. 

Now the winter months had passed by, and the spring-time 
and part of the summer, and mid-August had come, the time 
sacred along the Breton coast to the Virgin. Mathurine set 
out for La Clart£, in obedience to her vow. Jean Dagorn 
would willingly have walked a way with her, but she had re- 
pulsed him, and he was now following her at some distance 
with a very heavy heart. Mechanically he had drawn his clasp- 
knife and was whittling at the stout thorn stick he carried, as 
he walked along with bowed head. 

" Eh, it is Jean Dagorn, the image-maker! " cried a shrill 
little voice behind him. 

He turned, and, among a group of village fellows, recognized 
the one who had called to him, the little hunchback of Locqu6mo, 
who had no good name as a prattling gossip. » 

44 Welcome ! " and * 4 Join us, Jean Dagorn ! ' ' cried the young 
men. " What new, marvelous things hast thou been doing 
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with thy chisel, man, all this last year, that thou hast kept in 
hiding ?" 

He answered them: 

" No marvelous things, certainly, are the stone people that 
I make, for my skill is limited, comrades. But I have done 
three tall saints and a holy woman for the great portal of Binic. 
And at Kernol it is I who repaired the stone fountain, and 
made the leaves and tendrils that climb up its new columns. 
And if ever you go to Rospez you will see that, since I went 
there, the church doors have as many new angels' heads as 
there are months in the year." 

*• Thou art a Man! " cried the young fellows, in admiration. 
5 But the little hunchback only smiled — a queer half -smile — 
and asked: 

" Art forgetting nothing else, Jean Dagorn ? " 

" Maybe, for I reckon not little odd jobs here and there, 
piecing together a broken altar stone, setting some damaged 
saint on his legs again, or straightening out another's features 
for him. That counts for little." 

" Scatterbrain! " laughed the little cripple, slyly. " He is 
telling us all about his year's work and forgetting the piece 
that paid him best of all ! " 

Jean Dagorn reddened, and when his companions pressed 
him with questions, only looked at the hunchback and shook 
his head. 

" I don't know what he means," he replied to them. 

" Ha, ha! He doesn't know! Come this way, boys, and 
then you'll see why Jean Dagorn has such a bad memory! " 

They had reached the outskirts of the hamlet, and, without 
their noticing it as they went, the scenery had changed about 
them, for the beach was near by and the great winds that live 
there all the year round are death to oats, and barley, and 
grasses. Not a tree in sight No trace of cultivation to be 
seen. It was but a melancholy picture of grey sky reaching 
down over grey marshes, and beyond that the $ea, as grey as 
they. The hamlet held but a handful of poor dwellings, the 
matter of only a moment to cross. It was but a sad and lonely 
place. Once past it, however, things brightened; fc*r there, 
on the crest # of the tall bluff that overhangs thp shore, the 
church, straight, and proqd, and slender in its robe of pinkish- 
grey granite, rises up into the sky. The church, tb^t chief joy 
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of these simple hearts! For them its nave shed sweetness and 
its painted windows were a foretaste of heavenly sights. No- 
where could bells chime so melodiously, nowhere could the 
censers shed as sweet a breath as in this church of theirs, and, 
to add fresh wonders to all these, in the niche over the portal 
Jean Dagorn had hewn a Blessed Lady, whose like is to be seen 
nowhere. 

" Eh ? " asked the hunchback, pointing her out to his com- 
rades, •• is she fine enough, our new Virgin, with her fringed 
robe and braided hair, and under her feet the heavenly roses 
all in bloom ? Why do you renounce your master-work, Jean 
Dagorn ? And why would you not mention it a while ago ? 
If it paid you as much money as it cost you time and trouble, 
you must be a rich man, Jean Dagorn. What do you all think, 
comrades? " 

But the young men were not listening to him. They were 
standing, open-mouthed, before the statue. 

44 What a resemblance! " cried one. 

44 Yes, it looks like her. It is she," cried another. 

44 Look at her lips and her eyes — and her waist. It is her 
very picture!" 

And then they all exclaimed at once: 

44 'Tis Mathurine Rannou! " 

And the hunchback echoed: 

* 4 'Tis Mathurine Rannou, Jean Dagorn' s sweetheart! " 

Then, for the first time since they had known him, Jean 
Dagorn flew into a rage. 

44 You cursed little meddler," he cried, 44 what need have 
you to go about mocking at my work ? May I not make my 
saints to look like whomever I wish ? And if I see a fine- 
figured woman, is she not a better model for my chisel than 
some blind old beldame like the one that bore you, bird of 
evil! But wait a while, you that have such sharp eyes for 
people's pictures. Some day I will put your own goat' s-f ace up 
among the gargoyles of some church I work for — " 

As he spoke, the kind voice of the image-maker had grown 
harsh with anger, and it resounded strangely under the vault 
of the great church door. It was then that you came upon the 
scene, with your white hair, and your saintly smile, and your 
hands ever ready to ward away blows, and your eyes that could 
flash a menace or a blessing, O gentle rector of La Clart6, 
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gentle priest of the gentle Mother-of-Men ! No wonder that 
the dispute ceased when yon appeared. 

44 Would you profane the church steps with a quarrel, my 
children ? I have heard it all, and it is heathenish for you to 
act so. What is the image-maker's work to you ? His statue 
has been blessed and must be respected. I know not which of 
your daughters or wives may look like this stone Virgin, but 
before Her you must be humble and pray." 

Then, turning to Dagorn, the good man spoke briefly: 
44 Follow me within. I have something to say to you." 
And along the gravestones that border the church wall they 
went, side by side. 

III. 
Meanwhile, Mathurine had reached the chapel, had lighted 
a great candle of yellow wax, and, on her knees, step by step, 
and with a prayer at each step, was making the circuit of the 
cnurchyard. Three times she stopped before the portal, three 
times she raised her eyes to Jean Dagorn's statue, but she did 
not see herself there. Hers was an innocent soul, and no 
mirror had ever told her how great was her beauty. But from 
her prayers she could not banish the thought of how, a while 
before, in obedience to her vow, she had slighted Jean Dagorn. 
It seemed a cruel vow to her now, and her heart was very 
heavy. 

44 Ora pro nobis, sanda Deigenilrtx / " said Mathurine, chok- 
ing back the tears. 

Just then the old priest and Dagorn came tip behind her. 
Their voices joined in the pious response: 
14 Lt digni efficlamur promissionibus Ckristi!" 
Then, as Mathurine, recognising the deep tones of Jean 
Dagorn's voice, shivered from h^ad to foot, but did not turn, 
the old man touched her shoulder. 

44 Finish your vow, my daughter, and come to me in the 
sacristy. 1 ' 

44 My vow is almost finished," she answered. 44 1 have but 
the oremus to say." 
44 We will wait, then, daughter." 

Then, in a fainter murmur, the words came from the kneel- 
ing girl: 

44 Gratiam tuam, quctsumus, Do mine, mentibus nostris infunde ; 
ui qui, angelo nuntiante, Christi filii tut incarnaHonem cognovimus 
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per passianem ejus et ctucem ad ressurredionis glcriam perduca- 
tnur. Per tumden Christum dominum nostrum" 

** Amen! " answered both men, and she arose and went with 
* them, trembling with the fear of she knew not what 

When they were within, the old rector made her seat herself, 
and while Jean Dagorn, like a great child, hid in the embrasure 
of a window, he spoke to her. 

•• My child/ ' he said, •• I have called you in here for a fare- 
well, Jean Dagorn leaves to-morrow for a long journey, from 
which he may never return. I have tried every argument to 
keep him with us, for he is a craftsman without equal — yes, I 
say it again, without equal — although some of his statues are 
somewhat too worldly to be placed in churches. But he will 
not listen to me. His heart is sick, he says, and he must 
travel to cure his ailment. But, before going, he has asked 
me, as a last request, to bring you here that he might say fare- 
well to you, who have grown up with him in this same parish. 
For he tried to say it himself this morning, but it seems you 
scorned him. It were better, my daughter, to part as friends." 

Mathurine spoke, without looking up: 

" How could I break a vow I had made ? But Jean Dagorn 
is taking for himself what was meant for all men alike. My 
father's death may have been God's punishment on me for my 
frivolous actions in the past, and that was why I — I vowed to 
have nothing to do with any man — " 

" Very well," replied the rector. '* It is all over, then. 
Jean Dagorn, say good-bye to her." 

Mathurine rose, but as she placed her hand in that of the 
image-maker, a sudden weakness came over her, and she broke 
into a storm of sobbing. And Jean Dagorn, too, was sobbing, 
with his lips upon her thick coils of auburn hair. 

The church bells were pealing out joyously as the old priest 
gently separated the two lovers. He opened the door, and, 
pointing to the long, dusty road beyond the hamlet of La Clart6, 
where the hedgerows were all in bloom in the sunlight, he 
spoke, with a little laugh in his voice: 

** Take the girl to her home, Jean Dagorn, for she is too 
weak to walk alone as far as Becl6guer. And thou, child, tell 
thy mother I will go to visit her this week to see if this man, 
Jean Dagorn, might not, perhaps, make a suitable husband." 

Charles Le Goffic, 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

By Captain A- H. Mattox, 
Of the United States Commission. 

Paris, May io» 1900. 

THE Paris Exposition to-day, in its nearly completed state, 
is a city of white and gold, crossed by noble streets and 
avenues, the latter lined by innumerable palaces and temples 
of extraordinary beauty and diversity of architecture. 

The Paris Exposition of 1900 is undoubtedly the most mar- 
velously beautiful ever held. On all sides are magnificent 
palaces, triumphal avenues and splendid walks, bordered with 
trees and wonderful floral gardens, designed by masters in this 
art Splendid and varied are the perspectives. One of the 
best views of the ensemble of the Exposition is from the Pont 
d' Alma. It is really wonderful. To the right is the Rue des 
Nations. Close at hand, the Greek, Swedish, Roumanian 
and Servian pavilions charm the eye by the harmony and light- 
ness of their Oriental architecture. Further away is the pavil- 
ion of Germany, with its long spire, then those of Hungary, 
Monaco and Spain, forming a striking contrast. The view 
here is barred by the superb palaces of the Esplanades des 
Invalides and the magnificent Alexander III. bridge. To the 
left, the horizon is closed by the pavilion of the City of Paris, 
while nearer at hand are the monumental hothouses of the 
Horticultural section and the Palace of Congresses. Looking 
down the Seine, the first objects that meet the eye are the 
quaint towers and buildings of 4< Old Paris," and further away 
is the semi-circular sweep of the Trocad6ro, with its splendid 
gardens. Here are seen the belfries of the Siberian pavilion 
and the two unmatched Chinese Palaces. On the left bank the 
massive and impressive Palais of the Army and Navy, a veri- 
table fortress of the Middle Ages, dominates everything else. 
One of the most wonderful of all the palaces is that of Elec- 
tricity, with its Chateau d'Eau and a cascade more magnifi- 
cent than that of the famous Saint Cloud. The visitor is 
blinded by the brilliancy of this startling display of science, 
which rivals the stars in their glittering glory on a clear, frosty 
night, and almost excels the sun in its force and intensity. 
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The falling waters of this electrical cascade look like melted 
gold, or like a flood of diamonds and precious stones tumbling 
and rushing in startling and bewildering confusion. 

The Municipal Government has not allowed any one to in- 
terfere with the trees in the Exposition grounds, and as the 
visitor passes them at regular intervals, frequently a tree is 
seen growing through a building and coming out at the roof. 
Especially is this true of the United States Publishers' Build- 
ing, the roof of which looks like a small forest in the abundant 
foliage of the trees passing through it A little further on is 
found a most interesting attraction, the " Village Breton." 
Here are assembled a number of typical reproductions of early 
artistic work, dating back to the time of the Druids, repre- 
sented by the granite altar of " Our Lady of Folgoet." 

Half-timbered houses from Morlaix; the tiny church of St 
Jean-du-Doigt; the fountain of St Barbe at Favouet; a cloister 
from Quimper; the gate of the Cemetery of La Martyne, and 
a typical Calvary, one of the roadside crucifixes, all relics 
which exist to-day ^in the northwestern country of France, 
where hardly a village does not boast a specimen of ecclesiasti- 
cal art in its best and purest period. Here old and new Brit- 
tany costumes, metal work and woodwork, pottery and ancient 
armor form one of the most attractive retrospective collections 
of the Exposition. A country cottage and a bit of old Lor- 
raine, and reproduction of quaint specimens of the architecture 
of the old Province of Poitou, a collection, most tastefully 
grouped, of high-pitched roofs, gables, and turrets, a market 
place and other buildings, all in miniature, but faithful copies, 
carry us back to the time of Henry IV. of France and to the 
days of tilting-ring and coats of mail, when the knight of chiv- 
alry fought tor his lady-love. 

Crossing through the Exposition buildings, we come to the 
further side of the avenues where are the exhibits of foreign 
nations. Here are Belgium, Russia, Germany, the United States, 
Turkey, Austria, Great Britain, Italy, Denmark, Hungary, 
Switzerland, and Japan. The installation of the United States 
exhibits, an elegant arrangement of light columns and arches, 
like a Pompeian house, brilliantly white, with touches of relief 
in gold, is a credit to Commissioner-General Peck, and is the 
most perfect in this exhibition. The Swiss court in this build- 
ing, covered by an elegant pavilion in delicate woodwork, is 
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strikingly beautiful. Nearby the visitor will come to three 
fine buildings erected by three of the largest retail shops in 
Paris, and, close by, a Neapolitan caf£, with Italian waiters, 
Italian food and drinks, and Italian music. 
^ The principal entrance to the Exposition will be from the 
Cours la Reine, near the Place de la Concorde. Another en- 
trance, at the head of the new .avenue, will be reserved for 
official ceremonies. Entering here, on the right is the new 
Grand Palace of Fine Arts, and on the left the small Palace, 
two superb buildings that will remain permanent adornments 
to Paris after the close of the Exposition. The smaller palace 
is devoted to retrospective art. The Horticultural display has 
its home on the right bank of the Seine in an immense glass 
palace sunrounded by magnificent gardens. Everything here 
is full of gayety, life and color. All the entertainments, shows, 
theatres, historical spectacles and concerts are given in this 
section, and here the crowds are great. 

One of the features of the Exposition is the Swiss Village, 
which is a great drawing card, where crowds daily clamor 
for entrance, and frequently the police are called on to dis- 
perse them. 

The Paris Exposition is a costly show. In addition to the 
twenty-five million dollars which Paris will spend on it, the 
fifty-five nations participating have appropriated and will spend 
many millions more. Austria made the largest national ap- 
propriation, $1,500,000; Germany, $1,200,000; the United 
States, $1,210,000, and Russia, $1,115,000. England only 
appropriated $375,000, and Italy $180,000. A very large pro. 
portion of these appropriations were spent in building national 
pavilions. Italy has used her appropriation judiciously, hav- 
ing the finest and most beautiful national building, and nearly 
as many exhibits as any other power. The United States leads 
all other nations, except France, in the number of exhibits. 
They are in sixteen groups and four annex buildings. Austria 
comes next with sixteen groups and three annexes, then Eng- 
land with fifteen groups and four annexes, Italy with fifteen 
groups, and Belgium with fourteen groups and three annexes. 
In the second class, Sweden and Spain have each eleven 
groups, Portugal nine, and Norway eight ; Roumania makes a 
good showing in five groups, Turkey has two, and Greece has 
a beautiful national pavilion, but no annex. The German ex- 
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hibits will surprise visitors, indicating, as they do, the wonder- 
ful industry and force of that country. England is well repre- 
sented, notwithstanding her feeling against France. Her 
products are solid, well-made and will last; but, shown side 
by side with those of other nations, in comparison are heavy 
and awkward. Italy, in her display, shows an industrial force 
not expected. The French exhibits, in objects of luxury and 
art, are unequalled; but except in automobiles and a few in- 
genious electrical appliances, France has not advanced much 
in industrial channels since 1889. The exhibits, taken as a 
whole, are chapters and volumes in modern economic history 
and international trade rivalries. The exhibitors from France 
now number about 30,000; from the United States, 6,564; 
from Belgium, 2,000; from Germany, 2,500; from Italy, 
1,500; from Russia, 1,400; from Norway and Sweden, 1,000; 
from Austria, 600; from Great Britain, 600, and from the Brit- 
ish colonies, 600. The United States, though 3,000 miles 
away, has taken more interest in the Exposition than any other 
country, except France, and will make the most creditable dis- 
play our country has ever made across the ocean. 

The Paris Exposition of 1900 opened with about 50,000 ex- 
hibitors on its books At the World's Fair in London, in 1-851, 
there were 17,000 exhibitors; 4,100 at the World's Fair in New 
York, in 1853; 23.954 at the World's Exposition in 1855; 28,- 
653 at the World's Fair in London, in 1862; 50,226 at the 
World's Exposition in Paris, in 1867; 70,000 at the World's 
Fair in Vienna, in 1873; 3°^4 at tne Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, in 1876; 40,366 at the World's Exposition in 
Paris, in 1878; 55,000 at the Exposition in Paris, in 1889, and 
65,422 exhibitors at the World's Fair in Chicago, in 1893. 

The World's Fair in London, in 185 1, occupied twenty-one 
acres; that in New York, in 1853, thirteen acres; that in Paris, 
in 1855, twenty-four acres; that in London, in 1862, twenty- 
three acres; that in Paris, in 1867, thirty-seven acres; that in 
Philadelphia, in 1876, sixty acres; that in Paris, in 1878, 100 
acres; that in Paris, in 1889, 160 acres; that in Chicago, in 
l8 93. 633 acres. The grounds of the present Exposition in 
Paris, about 360 acres, are greater in extent than the grounds 
of 1889, but do not compare in extent with the grounds of the 
Columbian Exposition in 1893. 

The arrangements for lighting the Exposition are completed, 
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and a few nights ago the great Fair appeared in all its glory. 
In electric lighting there has never been anything so wonder- 
ful as this Exposition. The dynamos in jthe Exposition 
grounds aggregate 20,000 horse-power, of which about 6,000 
horse-power goes to operate the lighting. There are nearly a 
half million lights in the Exposition. With oil, the same light 
would require the burning of 84,000 quarts per hour. The 
effect of all this light is wonderful. The Eiffel Tower, raising 
its 1,000 feet in the air, is studded thick with electric lights, 
that glitter and twinkle like myriads of stars. At the other 
end of the Champ de Mars is the immense and beautiful elec- 
tric fountain with its magnificent illuminations. Gas is freely 
used, too. There are myriads of gas jets in the Trocad£ro 
porch, and an artificial water course which runs down the 
Trocad£ro hill with picturesque little leaps, winding its way 
through thousands of similar jets which rise above the surface. 

One of the attractions from the United States at the Exposi- 
tion is an Indian Village. It represents the Indian at home 
on his reservation. In this village are seen the wigwams of 
skin and cat-tail rushes. The squaws are preparing the meals 
in crude utensils, and pounding corn in wooden mortars to be 
cooked in big kettles. The women of rank are distinguished 
from the others by their jewelry, their fine feathers, and the 
paint upon their faces. The ghost-dance and the marriage- 
dance are both performed. Exhibitions of skill with the rifle 
and tests of horsemanship are given, and the chief of the 
medicine men sits in his wigwam at the Paris Exposition as he 
sits in Black River Falls making medicine. This group com- 
prises fifty of the finest specimens of Indian men, women and 
children from eight leading American tribes. There are num- 
bers of royal families among them, and personages of high 
rank in several Indian nations, the chiefs, the princesses, the 
head councilmen and the great medicine man. All this is new 
and strange to the Parisian and to Europeans. The American 
Indian Village is one of the great shows of the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

Commissioner-General Peck is happy over the good impres- 
sion the work and exhibits of the United States has made. It 
is a triumph for him, and the French authorities and the Paris 
press have been loud in praise of Mr. Peck and the United 
States. Nearly 7,000 exhibitors, from the Atlantic to the 
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Pacific, have been given space, and one and all have been well 
taken care of by the United States Commission. Under the 
pruning knife and wise selection of the Commissioner-General 
only manufacturers and producers of the highest standing in 
every department of industry are representing the United 
States at this great International Pair. Commissioner Peck 
secured from the French Government the temporary cession 
of the plot of ground on which the handsome United States 
pavilion stands, so that during the Exposition months the 
U. S. pavilion and the ground upon which it is located is Amer- 
ican territory, in the same manner that the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris is. " Old Glory " is flying day and night from the U. S. 
pavilion, and patriotic Yankees visiting the Exposition will find 
a magnificent home here under the shadow of the Stars and 
Stripes. The 4th of July, 1900, will be a big day for Ameri- 
cans in Paris. It will be Independence Day in the fullest 
sense of the word. The chief event of the day, in a magnifi- 
cent programme arranged by Mr. Robert J. Thompson, secre- 
tary of the Lafayette Memorial Association, will be the unveil- 
ing, in the presence of President Loubet, French officials, and 
diplomats, and prominent people from all over the world, the 
statue of Lafayette, the gift of the school children of the United 
States to France. It is on the programme that at midday 
(Paris time) President McKinley will press an electric button 
in the White House which, from the top of the Eiffel Tower, 
will unfold the largest American flag ever made. 

The advance guard of the army of foreigners to the Exposi- 
tion is now invading Paris, and the majority are Americans. 
The streets and boulevards are full of cabs flying about loaded 
with American " Saratogas," while the familiar American ac- 
cent is heard in restaurants, hotels, theatres, cafes and on the 
streets. The hotels are filling up and prices are high. Per- 
manent residents of Paris feel the burden of the advanced rates 
in all kinds of provisions, in their rents, and in other ways, and 
many have moved to the suburbs, to remain until the close of 
the Exposition. The Paris Exposition of 1900 has made a 
grand start and its success is assured. 
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TARLETON H. BEAN, M. D., M. S., 



DIRECTOR OF FORESTRY AND FISHERIES, U. S. COMMISSION TO PARIS 
EXPOSITION, I90O. 

DR. TARLETON H. BEAN, Director of Forestry "and 
Fisheries to the U. S. Commission, Paris Exposition, 
was born in Bainbndge, Pennsylvania, in 1848. He entered 
the State Normal School in 1864, graduated in 1866, and was 
then appointed act- 
ing Professor of Na- 
tural History. He 
taught for nearly 
nine years, and, in 
1874, while principal 
of the High School 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
joined the U. S. Fish 
Commission, and re- 
mained in the Gov- 
ernment service un- 
til 1895. Dr. Bean 
was also the hon- 
orary curator of 
the department of 
fishes in the United 
States National Mu- 
seum, and, for eleven 
years, edited the pub- 
lications of that mus- DR ' BEAN ' 
eum and of the U. S. Fish Commission. In 1883 his 
ichthyological publications won him a medal at the London 
Fisheries Exhibition. 

Beginning with the Centennial Exhibition in 1876, Dr. Bean 
has had a varied and full exposition experience, both at home 
and abroad. He represented the U. S. Fish Commission on 
the Government Board at the World's Fair, and served there 
as a juror in the group ** Zoology." He represented the Fish 
Commission, also, at the Atlanta Exposition. He is best known 
as the author of works upon ichthyology. From 1888 to 1893 
he edited the fish and fishing columns of Forest and Stream. 

In 1895 be accepted the office of Director of the New York 
Aquarium. He rebuilt and successfully opened this, and re- 
mained in charge until 1898. 
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COUNCILLOR STRYK. 

By Henry Frichkt. 

COUNCILLOR STRYK had grown 
into a mechanical habit of utter- 
ing these two words whenever a diffi- 
culty presented itself: " H'mm, — pos- 
sibly sol" So well known was his 
habit of solving every knotty point 
with this favorite expression of his 
that his colleagues would laugh when 
sometimes the pet expression, which 
expressed neither assent nor demurral, 
escaped him in the midst of the Coun- 
cil's debates. 

His absent-mindedness in this re- 
gard often cost him dear. One day 

a State Council was being held, presided over by the Elector 
himself; the Revolution ot '93 was then at its apogee in 
Prance. After the debate the latest news from the French 
towns was talked over, Lyons, Paris and Strasburg, and of the 
sudden change of heart that had come over the French people, 
once so idolatrous of their monarchy 

: *' 'Tis the most abominable nation on earth!" cried the 
Elector, puffing. " No other people would have acted thus. 
And when I think of my own subjects — when I think that some 
day they, too, may be seized with this new fever of liberty and 
what-not, and forsake their allegiance to the Electorate — what 
do you think, Monsieur le Conseiller ? " 

Councillor Stryk, who had been absorbed in his own thoughts 
and had only partly listened to the discussion, answered, 
gravely, with a slight shrug ot the shoulders: 

44 H'mm! Possibly so, your Highness! " 

The Elector grew livid. 

44 Possibly? What do you mean to imply ? That my sub- 
jects might rejoice at my downfall ? " he gasped. 

44 Pos-sib-ly so," replied the Councillor, with dignity. He 
had by this time gathered his scattered wits. 44 Nothing is 
more uncertain than the opinions of the mob, for a people, 
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your Highness, is made up of individuals, each of whom has 
private interests of his own apart from those of the Electorate. 
A'new'order of things brings in with it new hopes and new 
ambitions. Whatever be the love our people bear your High- 
ness to-day — and that love your Electoral Highness assuredly 
deserves — I dare not be bound but that, with new surround- 
ings, they may not forget the many good deeds of their ruler, 
and that some day the electoral arms may not be torn down 
and replaced by the Tree of Liberty! " 

The Elector, beside himself with anger, passed on, and 
Councillor Stryk fell into disgrace. The general verdict of his 
friends was, simply: " Councillor Stryk has gone mad! " 
|^A few years after the victorious armies of France crossed 
the Rhine. The Elector was forced to seek safety in flight, 
and the electoral coat-of-arms was torn down by an excited 
populace. Stryk, as a man of weight and experience, soon 
found employment under the new regime. People remem- 
bered his prophetic utterance, and he became generally re- 
garded as one of the victims of the " despotism" which had 
just fallen. His well-known activity and conscientious atten- 
tion to business went far to confirm this impression. Still, his 
character was such that he never allowed himself to be seized 
by political enthusiasm. He never affiliated with any one 
party, and the natural consequence was he began to be viewed 
askance by both. Jacobins called him a royalist, and the roy- 
alists maintained him to be a Jacobin in disguise. Councillor 
Stryk never minded either, but busied himself with the affairs 
of his office. 

One day it happened that a commis- 
sion of the Republic visited the newly 
acquired province, and the greatest 
honors, of course, were paid to him. 
Every one crowded about anxious for 
notice, and there was no lack of syco- 
phants ready to slip in a word concern- 
ing Stryk' s lukewarmness in Repub- 
lican sentiment. One day the Com- 
missioner, in the midst of a large assem- 
bly, turned to him and said: 

" I wonder that any of the kings 
of Europe still hold out against us! 
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They ought to know that the Revolution will 

spread over the whole world eventually. 

What are they hoping for, senseless fools that 

they are ! Can they imagine for a moment that 

we would ever consent to having the Bourbons 

back ? What do you think of it, Citizen ? " 
44 It is hardly probable that they nourish 

such hopes," said Councillor Stryk, placidly; 

** hardly probable, 1 say, but still — h'mm, 

possibly so." 

44 What ? Possible ? " thundered the Com- 
missioner, 4ft He who doubts of anything of 

the kind is no true friend of liberty. I am 

sorry to see any public functionary entertain 

such opinions. What have you to say for your- 
self, Citizen Councillor ? " 

" Well," said Councillor Stryk, with mildness, * 4 Athens, 

you know, grew used to Pericles, then to a Macedonian king. 

Rome had first the triumvirate, then a Cresar, then a Nero. 

England, which executed Charles, first supported Cromwell, 

then went back to its kings." 

44 What do you mean with your Athenians, and Romans, and 
Englishmen ? You do not mean to compare them with the 

free-born French, I hope ! But I forgive you your biased views 

— you were not born under the flag of Prance! " 

The Commissioner's pardon, however, was not so full as 
might have been expected, and Stryk lost his place soon after. 
A few years later Bonaparte became Emperor. Stryk was 
reinstated, because 44 his moderate views under the former 
government had been well known, and had even caused him to 
suffer." His predictions had been verified, people said, and 
he began to enjoy the reputation of being a statesman of un- 
usual foresight. There was not a Republican to be seen for 
miles; everybody groveled before the new sovereign, and peo- 
ple were sensitive about being taken to task for having ever 
upheld the Republic. 

44 1 see no shame in that," Stryk used to say. " The thing 
was an epidemic, a disease in the air, and people caught it, 
that's all. If it were to break out again r you might all be 
inoculated anew. H'mm, quite possibly so! " 

44 What ? Do you take us all for mere weathercocks ? Is it 
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possible that the Republican days will ever return ? You might 
as well say the Bourbon rigime will begin again some day/' 

44 H'mm, yes, possibly so, " quoth Councillor Stryk, who had 
lost all interest in the discussion and was thinking of something 
else. 

But he spoke truer than he knew, and it was not long before 
the Bourbons were back again on the throne of France. 

Thfc change in the political situation could hardly hurt Coun- 
cillor Stryk, who was living in retirement, having managed to 
fall into disgrace during the later days of the Empire. People 
said that one day one of Napoleon's generals had asked him, 
in public, what he thought of the Russian campaign, and that 
he had prudently refused to discuss the matter. The general 
blustered about a while, and finally exclaimed: 

44 Well, sir, I .tell you we shall celebrate the New Year in 
St. Petersburg." 

44 H'mm, possibly so, my dear general," Councillor Stryk 
had answered. It was set down as an intentional sarcasm, and 
his name was promptly dropped from the list of State Coun- 
cillors. 

But when the Allied Powers entered France and that Na- 
poleon's monument of state began to crumble away, people 
remembered the story, and every one said: " Stryk is a 
prophet, no less, and, like all prophets, his own country has 
denied him honor." 

This, coupled with his disgrace under 
the dethroned Napoleonic rule, won 
his favor with the incoming prince. 
But his long record of service under 
so many different masters soon began 
to work against him. One day the 
prince alluded to it before him. 

44 1 have always been a faithful sub- 
ject," said the old Councillor, "for 
I have spent a life in serving my 
country, no matter who stood at its 
head. The State always needs the 
help of every one of its citizens, 
and I hold it the duty of a citizen to 
serve it, under all and any circum- 
stance^" 
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44 The State/' exclaimed the 
prince, sharply, " is the Sovereign. 
How dare you separate them from 
each other?" and he looked black- 
ly at the old Councillor, as he 
closed the interview with a gesture 
of dismissal. 

This was Stryk's last political 
tumble. But when people asked 
him occasionally, in the course 
of conversation, whether there 
would still be any fresh changes in 
the government, he used always to 
respond: 

44 H'mm, possibly so, my^friends. 
Pos-sfo-ly so." 
— Revue Illustrte. 
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THE BROKEN CUP. 

THERE never was a livelier housemaid than Mile. Fanny. 
Her eyes were always bright, her lips smiling, and her 
humor cheerful. It was quite different with Mme. Blainval, 
her mistress, who was silent and melancholy, as befitted a 
woman in the first months of mourning. 

Standing in the middle of the room one morning, Mile. 
Fanny was engaged in flourishing a feather duster and at the 
same time in reading a letter which she held in her left hand. 
It is needless to say which object claimed her closest attention. 
She was going over the letter for the tenth time, mechanically 
flourishing the duster all the while, when, in consequence of 
this excess of attention in one direction and of negligence in 
another, a costly china cup was brushed off from the table and 
broken into fragments. 

Tearing herself away from her letter, the girl contemplated 
the ruin she had wrought. What would Madame say ? The 
cup was one of a breakfast service of rare old Sfevres. The 
seriousness of the case was aggravated by the fact that the 
costly set had been presented to Madame Blainval by her late 
husband, and Fanny knew how highly her mistress prized 
everything that reminded her of him. 

" I shall be scolded, and perhaps dismissed," thought the 
girl, looking downcast for a moment Her cheerfulness soon 
returned, however, and she added, mischievously: 

" What if I were to lay the blame on some one else ? " 

But who should it be ? No one had been in the salon. 
Fanny reflected for a moment, then exclaimed, mentally, of 
course: " I have it! M 

The execution was as prompt as the idea. To go down to 
the garden, pick up a stone, return, and break a hole in the 
window-pane with it, was but the affair of a moment 

The accident seemed thus evidently to have been caused by 
an outside agency. But one does not break windows for noth- 
ing, and Mme. Blanival might be shrewd enough to suspect a 
deception. The idea needed perfecting; a stone would not 
have been thrown except for a purpose. 

44 1 will wrap this around it," thought the ingenious maid, 
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looking at the letter, which was an emphatic declaration ot 
love, without address or signature, fortunately. Fanny con- 
sented to sacrifice the missive, which she knew by heart; so 
she wrapped ic around the stone, thus adding to her scheme a 
complication which would certainly insure its success. 

Everything had been in readiness for half an hour when 
Mme. Blainval entered the salon, alone and melancholy, as 
usual. She at once noticed what had happened, and her regret 
for the spoiled service was effaced by her indignation, as she 
read the impertinent letter. " It could come from no one but 
a neighbor," thought the lady. 

The window tb rough which the stone had entered opened 
out on a garden. Opposite it stood a handsome apartment- 
house, whose occupants Madame Blainval had never been curi- 
ous enough to notice. Now, however, she began to do so; 
from her daily station behind the curtain she soon discovered 
that the ground floor was occupied by an English lady and her 
two daughters, who led a very secluded life. On the first floor 
lived an old general, who was done with gallantry long ago. 
The second was the home of a respectable family, consisting 
of a father, mother, and seven children. The third was unoc- 
cupied. But the fourth. Who lived there ? Madame Blain- 
val's glances had never before risen so high. 

As she looked up, she saw a young man appear at one of the 
windows. She concealed herself behind the curtain, but he 
did not even look in her direction ; after leaning on the sill for 
a while, he thrust his hand in his long, blonde hair and gazed 
at the azure above him. 

44 He is trying to appear innocent," thought the young 
widow, " but he will betray himself in the end." 

Meanwhile, the young man continued to gaze at the sky; a 
quarter of an hour passed in this contemplation, which Madame 
Blainval would have found perfectly natural had she known 
that her neighbor was a poet, occupied for the moment in try- 
ing to find an exact word to suit his rhyme. 

In fact, he was a poet, and nothing more — a poor poet named 
Adalbert, whose very existence was still undreamed-of by the 
whole world. Madame Blainval had a good opportunity to 
study his face, which was agreeable and expressive. Then, 
whether he at last found his rebellious rhyme, or, despairing 
of finding it in the firmament, he withdrew from the window, 
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without even glancing at his neighbor who stood watching him. 

"It is strange," thought the lady, forgetting her resent- 
ment in a measure. 

She waited another quarter of an hour, but the young man 
did not again appear. Inspiration had doubtless come to him. 

44 Still, he must have been the one who did the deed," 
thought the widow; " I have no other neighbor who could be 
guilty of such boldness." 

She then examined the broken pane again; it was evident it 
had been hit from above. The stone could have come neither 
from the lower stories nor the lawn. 

Chance, which had the management of this affair, brought 
about the appearance of Adalbert at a happy moment. Every- 
thing was in his favor, from the insolence of the note to his 
apparent ignorance, which lent to his conduct the fascination 
of a mystery; this the charming widow was determined to 
solve. 

A commonplace admirer, approaching by beaten paths, 
would surely have been discouraged; his delicate, considerate 
attentions would have been in vain. But the man who made 
his declarations by means of violence, who broke windows and 
china to secure a hearing, certainly merited consideration. 

What gave an additional zest to the affair was the contrast 
that existed between the gentle face of the young poet and the 
tone of his letter; the contradiction between his timid appear- 
ance and the boldness of his act. 

It must not be supposed that Adalbert was so absorbed in 
poetry that he was entirely insensible to all other things. He 
sometimes abandoned his celestial contemplations to occupy 
himself with sublunary matters. Inspiration might be found 
around as well as above him, especially when his beautiful 
neighbor showed herself at her window. 

44 There is the Muse I should like to invoke," he thought 
44 But would she listen to an obscure poet like myself ? The 
distance between us is too great." 

And, saddened by these reflections, he would turn his face 
heavenward. 

If he had only known how he stood with his neighbor! She 
had had her piano placed beside the window, which remained 
open, now that spring had come. She passed hours there; 
then, impatient, would remain away for two or three days at a 
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time. Adalbert was, of course, in blissful ignorance of all these 
manoeuvres, poutings and silent encouragements. 

Every time she entered her salon Madame Blainval looked 
to see if another cup had been broken; but the accident did 
not repeat itself. 

The romance dragged on through this first chapter, when 
Mme. Blainval was obliged to leave Paris to go to take the 
waters at Baden. 

On the very day of her departure Adalbert received a visit 
he was far from expecting. 

44 You are a poet, I believe ? " said his unlooked-for caller. 

44 1 attempt to be," replied Adalbert, modestly. 

44 1 know of your talents and think highly of them. As a 
proof of this, I have come to ask you to do some work for me. 
I am a publisher; I want to bring out a holiday album entitled, 
4 Baden and its Environs,' to consist of verses and illustrations. 
One of our leading artists has promised to furnish the pictures; 
will you take charge of the verse ? If you accept, there is no 
time to lose; you must go to Baden at once to look over your 
ground. I will advance you two thousand francs of the four 
thousand to be paid you for your services." 

Adalbert accepted the flattering offer, and, while making 
hasty preparations for his journey, wondered how his unknown 
genius had been discovered How could he have guessed that 
the secret of his renown lay in a broken tea-cup ? 

The occasion was favorable for a brilliant literary cUbut. A 
fine book appearing at the holiday season would find a ready 
sale. The poet had only to spread his wings and take flight. 

44 Yes," he exclaimed, mentally, with an outburst of enthu- 
siasm, 4< I shall now reveal myself! Fame and fortune will 
come to me, and then, perhaps, I shall meet that Muse my heart 
longs for!" 

The gayety and brilliancy of life at a fashionable watering- 
place are not exactly favorable to poetic meditation, and Adal- 
bert soon discovered that his place was not in the midst of this 
excitement Two or three days sufficed to see Baden and take 
his notes; he then betook himself to an isolated retreat, return- 
ing occasionally to refresh his memory, or to make further 
observations. 

Madame Blainval saw him one evening at a reception; but 
he passed her without recognition, and disappeared like a 
shadow. 
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His work accomplished, the poet returned to Paris and pre- 
sented himself at the publisher's. The latter did not recognize 
him, and inquired as to his errand. 

*• I have brought the manuscript," explained Adalbert 

" A manuscript ? Ah, Monsieur, business is dull now in the 
book line." 

"I hope you will like my verses/' 

44 Verses, did you say ? What do you want me to do with 
them?" 

41 They are the poems you requested me to write for your 
New Year's album." 

44 1, ask for poems ? Why, Monsieur, I publish only works 
on jurisprudence." 

*' I am not mistaken, I am sure. It was certainly you who 
came to my house and paid me two thousand francs in advance 
for my work." 

44 Ah, yes, you areright ! Pardon me for my forgetfulness," 
said the man, suddenly remembering the order he had exe- 
cuted the previous May. 

He took the manuscript and paid over the balance of the 
price. The book appeared, without illustrations, and was a 
success. Encouraged by these first rays of his dawning fame, 
Adalbert ventured to look across at his beautiful neighbor with 
more confidence in his glances. He divined nothing, however, 
and even began to think of leaving his fourth floor and taking 
lodgings more suitable to one of his budding renown. 

Finally, Madame Blainval gave a reception in honor of a 
young married relative, and Adalbert was invited. On seeing 
the beautiful woman more closely and noting her agitation 
when he addressed her, the poet thought: 

44 Perhaps she is the Muse I sought, after all." 

Influenced by this pleasing idea, he became attentive, gal- 
lant, tender, passionate even. He was so well seconded that 
in a few hours he traveled over the whole distance that the fair 
widow had traversed on his account weeks before. 

Adalbert was strangely disturbed by the tender avowal that 
followed his declaration. He had not expected such prompt 
acquiescence, and it alarmed him somewhat. 

44 I must be cautious," he thought, " and make inquiries. 
It might be imprudent to marry a woman who glides so easily 
over the precipice of sentiment" 
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He bad promised to call the following day, however, and he 
kept his word. He found Madame Blainval awaiting him, 
alone. As he bowed to her his coat brushed against some china 
standing on a small table. 

44 Be careful/' said the charming woman, smiling; 44 you 
might break another one of my cups! " 

44 Another one! " exclaimed Adalbert, in astonishment. 

44 Yes; you have broken one already, you know." 

44 I do not understand you." 

44 Why, six months ago, when you threw that stone through 
the window." 

44 1, Madame ?" 

The explanation proved that there had been a misunder- 
standing. The letter was not in Adalbert's handwriting, and 
Fanny was not there to confess to the deception. What was 
the use now of trying to discover who had done the deed ? 
Two hearts had confessed to each other. Adalbert had already 
enjoyed the benefits, of the error, and — the beautiful widow 
needed a husband as a compensation for the broken cup. 

—Journal du Dimanche. 
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GROUP XVI. AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

By Dr. William H. Tolman. 

AT the Paris Exposition a very important place has been 
made for Social Economy, classified under Group XVI. 
To the layman, Social Economy may seem an abstraction, 
something far remote from human interest, and of value to 
none but the scholar and sociologist. Its importance has been 
aptly set forth in the words of the French Commissioner- 
General: " This group represents the resultant and at the same 
time the philosophy of the different branches of production — 
artistic, agricultural, and industrial. 

44 The nineteenth century is pre-eminently a scientific age, 
and coincident with the advance in material progress has been 
the bringing down of speculative theories concerning man in 
his social and economic relations to the basis of scientific study 
and practical experience. The dreamer and the individual 
philanthropist have given way to the investigator and to organ- 
ized effort." 

Social Economy may be described as the betterment of social 
and industrial conditions. While the commercial and indus- 
trial are important factors, it must be borne in mind that, even 
from the economic point of view, movements for industrial 
betterment are of equal value, because of their reflex influence 
on both manufactures and commerce. 

The director of this department of Social Economy at the 
Exposition for the United States is the Hon. Howard J. Rogers. 
As the space at his disposal has been so small that he has been 
obliged to follow a plan of rigid exclusion, and has accepted 
only material representing typical institutions and movements, 
he has, therefore, planned to publish for distribution at the 
Exposition a series of monographs containing a brief, syste- 
matic account of the different institutions and movements to 
be represented in the Social Economy exhibit; to use each of 
these monographs as the basis for an exhibit containing typical 
illustrations of the statements made; to include in this exhibit 
documents, maps, statistical charts and summaries, photo- 
graphs, transparencies, lantern slides, and other attractive 
forms of illustrative material. 
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Early last year Mr. Rogers invited the League for Social 
Service, under the presidency of Dr. Josiah Strong, to assume 
the responsibility and the expense of preparing the monograph 
and the exhibit in this section, which will represent 44 Institu- 
tions and Movements for Social and Industrial Betterment" 
Mr. Rogers stated that the League for Social Service was in a 
peculiarly strong position to do effective work in preparing 
this exhibit. It already has a considerable amount of available 
material, and its officers are in touch with the sources from 
which additional material could be obtained. The exhibit, 
when completed, would form the only comprehensive presen- 
tation of the subject which has ever been made in this country, 
and might well be used as a nucleus for a permanent collection 
similar to that in the " Musle Social," in Paris, which exerts 
such a strong influence on French social development. 

This responsibility was accepted, and the president and the 
secretary were made special agents in the department of Social 
Economy. 

Illustrating concretely by a few movements for industrial 
betterment, it will be seen how valuable such efforts may be 
as object lessons for others desirous of utilizing past experience 
in working out similar problems in their own industrial estab- 
lishments. 

At the National Cash Register Company, in Dayton, Ohio, 
the Patterson Brothers interpret the word "home" very 
broadly, and do not confine their efforts to its four walls. 
They consider that whatever is done to improve the father, 
mother or child element in the home is important in social and 
industrial welfare. They lay especial stress on the kinder- 
garten, employing four trained kindergartners. The classes 
meet in the ample rooms where the mothers are always wel- 
come to visit and inspect the work in progress When recess 
comes the children are turned loose on the broad expanse of 
the factory lawn, where they can romp and shout to their 
heart's delight. The kindergarten, especially in the industrial 
quarters of the community, is of immense significance to 
society, because it is the vestibule through which the child 
enters upon the acquisition of those ideas which will largely 
shape his after life. The lessons of order and neatness, the 
discipline of regulated play, the education of eye in the har- 
mony of color, and the training of the ear ia rhythmic music 
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are acquisitions, making 1 the child of greater value to himself* 
and if he can fo low up the good start which has been made for 
him, tend to make him of greater wage-earning capacity, to 
say nothing of the enlargement of his powers of general ap- 
preciation of what is within his grasp. 

During the summer the old Patterson homestead is placed at 
the disposal of the children and their instructors. 

Perhaps the first step in industrial betterment has been an 
attempt to adorn the grounds of the factory by a stretch of 
lawn, dotted with trees and flowers, and the decoration of the 
buildings by trailing vines. In many cases this may have 
been done unconsciously, the owner's home grounds having 
been treated in this way, when the thought came to him that 
there was no reason why his factory grounds should not be 
treated in the same way. In some cases the decorations of the 
grounds of the factory and the buildings have resulted from a 
deliberate purpose to make the surroundings of the worker as 
pleasant as possible. In the case of the General Electric Light 
Company, of Schenectady, the value of the flower decoration 
about their factory could be made of wider influence if the 
common name of the flowers could be indicated, so that the 
employees would know what to buy for the improvement of 
their own premises. 

Social Economy also includes a movement like that of the 
Draper Company, at Hopedale, Mass., who built fourteen houses 
on an oval, enclosed by the road, giving opportunity to build 
the same number of houses on the opposite side of the street, 
whenever the company was ready, without any extra charge 
as far as either roads, sewers or water supply are concerned. 

The sewer system is constructed, managed and paid for en- 
tirely by the company. Where the sewer passes buildings 
owned by other parties, they have always been permitted to 
connect with it by paying what represents an actual pro rata 
share of the cost 

The road built by the town was constructed in the most 
thorough manner, macadamized, curbed, paved, and concrete 
sidewalks put in. The land where the houses stand was en- 
tirely re-graded, and these buildings represent an investment, 
outside of the value of the land itself, but including cellars and 
other expenses, of from $4,000 to $4,500 for each double 
tenement 
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At the end of the oval piece of land, where there was oppor- 
tunity to obtain a back-yard view in approaching the oval road, 
a small planting of quick-growing shrubs and trees was put in, 
which has already made a good screen, fully answering the 
purpose intended. 

At the rear of the house each tenement is provided with 
clothes reel and garbage can, and these back yards are as well 
kept by the tenants as the front yards. The garbage cans 
through the season are taken care of at the expense of the 
company. Through the winter ashes are placed in a pile 
where convenient and carted away by the company in the 
spring. The houses are all buil£ of wood, 4 and nearly all con- 
tain two tenements each, the division being made vertically 
through the centre. 

Members of the same firm have presented a town hall, 
library, church, and have been largely instrumental in provid- 
ing the best educational and recreative features for the com- 
munity. 

The scope and value of an adequate exhibit in Social 
Economy, not only for an individual or a State, but for a com- 
parative study, is illustrated by the far-sighted action of the 
California State Commission to the Exposition in the generous 
and complete exhibit which has been sent. (It includes a full 
set of photographs and detailed statistics covering every de- 
partment of the State's activity in this work.) 

That there is a human and interesting side to exhibits of 
movements and institutions for social and industrial betterment 
was evidenced at an exhibition recently given through the 
courtesy of Miss Helen Gould in opening her parlors and invit- 
ing her friends to see typical exhibits in this department. The 
same exhibit was recently given before Governor Roosevelt in 
the executive chamber at Albany, when the president and sec- 
retary of the League described the work. Dr. Strong, among 
other things, said: 

44 Municipalities are feeling more deeply the importance of 
providing conditions necessary for physical and moral health. 
Employers of labor are beginning to see that stronger work- 
men can do more work; that more intelligent workmen can do 
more intelligent work, and that a more moral workman will do 
more conscientious work; and that it pays, therefore, to invest 
something in the manhood of men," 
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Lantern photographs were used to illustrate the exhibits of 
the army and navy departments of the Y. M. C. A., certain 
forms of municipal activities, improved housing as illustrated 
by the City and Suburban Homes Company, of New York; 
movements for industrial betterment on the part of the Sher- 
win-Williams Company, of Cleveland; Briarcliff Farms, of 
New York; Westinghouse Air Brake Company, of Pittsburg; 
National Cash-Register Company, of Dayton; Ferris Brothers, 
the Industrial Colonies of the Apollo Iron and Steel Company 
at Vandergrift, Pa., and the Draper Company, of Hopedale, 
Mass., and others. 

After the close of the Paris Exposition this exhibit will be 
returned to the League to become the nucleus of a social 
museum, which will be a working model in the improvement 
of social and industrial conditions. 

The object of the League has led* to a study of what employ- 
ers are doing to improve the condition of their employees. It 
has found that educational classes of all kinds, workingmen's 
clubs, baths in the factory, playgrounds, summer camps, gym- 
nasia, etc., etc., are being operated. All these things tend to 
bring about harmony between capital and labor, with the re- 
sult that many of the employees think twice before striking, 
because of the knowledge that so much is being done for them, 
and, in addition, that this kind of an employer will listen to 
them if they have a grievance. 

In a visit to Liverpool last August, for the express purpose 
of studying what a large industry was doing for its employees, 
it was found that one and a half million dollars was invested 
in schools, highways, churches, playgrounds and cottages in 
the industrial village. The rents of the cottages were cut in 
half; the money loss was more than compensated by the gain 
of the employees' loyalty. 

It is the plan of the League to give the widest currency to 
movements for industrial betterment. 

Each last Exposition should be a step forward in exhibiting 
the notable achievements and forward movements of a coun- 
try regarding itself and other nations. Then the best which 
the Exposition has to offer should be preserved, so as to be 
accessible to any one desirous of a working model. This func- 
tion can be served by the social museum. As Dr. Strong has 
so happily phrased it, " the old carpenter theory of creation has 
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given place to the theory of evolution. In like manner these 
carpenter theories of the reconstruction of society mast give 
place to social evolution. Because the social organism is a liv- 
ing thing; it grows, it is not made. We cannot order a new 
social system from the social philosopher as we order a new 
suit of clothes from the tailor. It is possible, however, to cul- 
tivate the growth of society and to quicken its evolution; and 
this is the function of the social museum, precisely as it is the 
function of a scientific museum to cultivate science, and the 
function of a commercial museum to cultivate commerce. The 
creation of the new science of sociology makes the social museum 
a necessity. A social museum would facilitate social readjust- 
ment by gathering facts, classifying them, and making the 
knowledge of them available to the general public" 

Other countries have their social museums, more or less 
complete. When New York has one, it should be the most 
complete, because of its ability to utilize the experience of the 
others. To indicate the scope and value of a social museum a 
brief sketch of the Musle Social of Paris may not be inap- 
propriate here. This museum was organized in 1894, under 
the direction of the founder, the Comte de Chambrun. Among 
other donations, he gave to the society, on March 15, 1895, 
real estate of the value of $300,000. As the society's income, 
with donations, suffices for its work, there is no subscription. 
The object of the society is said to be to put gratuitously at the 
disposition of the public, documents, statutes, plans, photo- 
graphs, etc., of the social institutions and organizations which 
have for their aim the amelioration of the material and moral 
condition of working people. All political and religious dis- 
cussions are forbidden. 

The idea of an Exposition of Social Economy was conceived 
and realized for the first time by Frederic Le Play, at the Ex- 
position of 1867, and revived at the Exposition of 1889. Docu- 
ments sent from all parts of the world were grouped syste- 
matically in the pavilion of the Esplanade des I aval ides. The 
Mus£e Social sought to make permanent a collection similar to 
these necessarily short-lived ones. 

Until recently, the persons who have occupied themselves 
with social questions have experienced the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining information on the different institutions which 
work for social betterment. 
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When employers or laborers wish to form a syndicate, a co- 
operative society, or a benefit society; when employers wish 
to establish for the benefit of their employees profit-sharing or 
insurance funds; when philanthropists wish to found societies 
for the construction of workingmen's dwellings, the principal 
obstacle is to know how to take the first steps to create these 
institutions. 

Any account of Social Economy at the Paris Exposition 
would be incomplete, without a mention of the International 
Association for the advancement of Science, Arts and Educa- 
tion. This is a movement for interpreting the great Exposi- 
tion by means of a summer school, skilled guidance to the 
Exposition, excursions to Paris and the environs and entertain- 
ments. 

Prof. Patrick Geddes, of Edinburgh, spent January and Feb- 
ruary in the United States as organizing secretary, and stated 
that the first assembly of the association will be spaciously and, 
indeed, magnificently housed, within the precincts of the Ex- 
position itself, in the buildings of the University of Paris, in 
the Mus£e Social and in other buildings granted by special 
bodies. 

4 ' It is unnecessary here," he said, " to insist upon the mag- 
nitude, completeness and magnificence of this Exposition, with 
its collections illustrating alike the natural products, the indus- 
tries and the arts, the commerce, and the institutions of every 
country. Perhaps no advance upon its predecessors is more 
marked than in its arrangement, which is such as to make in- 
ternational comparison easy, and international co-operation as 
well as rivalry in all main departments of activity, perhaps, 
most obvious of all. 

" So vast a material display, alike of the resources of nature, 
of the applications of science, and of the masterpieces of art, 
and this in all countries, requires a no less complete immaterial 
counterpart, a correspondingly wide survey of the world of 
intellect and of ideals, and a no less full application to the 
highest aims of special and of general education. Hence, in 
fact, the two characteristic aspects of a modern Exposition, its 
vast development of congresses, no less than of departments. 
It is for the assembly to profit by both of these ; and, in so far 
as may be, to serve not only as a meeting-place, but as a clear- 
ing-house of culture.' 9 
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UNDER the title ol "Mensonge Blanc/' Leon de Tinseau has pub- 
lished a book containing a number of short stories which have won 
him his high place in contemporaneous French literature. The tales are 
all told with the easy grace and scintillant wit that are M. de Tinseau's 
own, and the book is especially Interesting as being his twenty-fifth vol- 
ume ot the kind. One of these stories appeared in the May number of The 
Parisian. 

Another set of Xanrof s " Dames en Scene " has been published by 
Plammarion. 

An imposing volume of recent date is that labelled " Les Finances de 
la Ville de Paris," which the Berger-Levrault firm has just brought out 
The author is Gaston Cadoux, and the book covers the financial history of 
Prance's capital from 1798 to 1900. A particularly lucid method of treat- 
ment distinguishes this work, which is not of the usual dry, statistical sort 
merely. Accompanying every table of figures is a short historical sketch 
illustrative of their importance and exact bearing. The work also includes 
an interesting chapter in comparative statistics on the budget of yearly 
expense of some of the great cities of the world. 

"* One ot the most picturesque of the French provinces is the Pays Basque, 
whose dark-skinned peasantry, strange, characteristic dialect, and curious 
customs have long puzzled archaeologists. Some of them would have the 
Basques a last remnant ot some otherwise extinct old Turanian stock: 
others have found in them the parent tree of all the wandering genealogies 
of gypsies that overrun the world. With these questions Georges Beaume 
concerns himself little in his new book, " Les Deux Ri vales." His being 
the province of the novelist simply, he has cast his scenario in the Basque- 
land merely to draw what picturesqueness he might from the quaint soil 
and its people. In this he has succeeded admirably, one must admit, and 
the book will be read with pleasure by all interested in the emotional life 
ot a race not often heard of. 

" La Romance du Tempo Present " is L6on Daudet's latest contribution 
to fiction. This book has all the literary craftsmanship which Leon 
Daudethas shown in the past; his picture ot Francois Aibe vane, a modern 
man of letters, is excellently drawn, still one cannot but deplore the 
author's peculiar, dolorously-passionate view of lite and the cynical bitter- 
ness, extending even to brutality, of some ot his best chapters. 

M. Louis Hamon, one of the ex-police commissioners of the city ot Paris, 
has published an interesting volume of reminiscences called, simply and 
laconically, " Police et Criminalitd." The book is interesting, as it is in 
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no sense an autobiography or a mere selfish pretense at justifying certain 
acts or theories of the writer. On the contrary. M. Hamon obliterates 
the personal element almost entirely from his work and confines himself 
to a most interesting study of types such as passed daily under his eyes 
during his term ot service, seeing in almost every act of law breaking or 
criminality the result oi some unhealthy'social condition which might, 
with due care, be remedied. 

The Revue de Paris recently published, under the title of " Ameera," 
an excellent translation ot Rudyard Kipling's story " Without Benefit ot 
Clergy," by M. Auguste Monod. We say excellent advisedly, for the 
French version is not only exact in matters ot detail, but reproduces most 
accurately, and with no mean display of literary art, the atmosphere of 
the original. " Le Roi du Klondike " is the attractive title of a serial 
in the same paper, of which the initial chapters are laid in Wall Street 
and Central Park, New York. Auzias-Turenne is its author. 

" Une Affaire Delicate M is the title under which the Monde Moderne 
has published a charming novelette by Grace King, the talented young 
Louisiana authoress. 

The epic ot a workingman's strike and all its sad and pathetic conse- 
quences are detailed in full in Charles Baihaut's book, " Fini de Rire." 
" Fini de Rire " is a sequel to a former book, 14 La Vie Anxieuse," in which 
many of the sordid aspects of poverty were courageously and truthfully 
exposed. The author's doctrine, as preached in both these works, seems 
to be a sort ot " gospel of hard work." " Live, struggle and suffer if you 
must," he says; "but remember that out of suffering is generated an 
energy that may be put to the common profit of all men." 

Russian literature, which for most of us covers a period barely exceed- 
ing a half -century and which none the less has given us geniuses like 
Pushkin, Gogol, Tourgeniev, Dostoyevski and Tolstoi, forms the theme 
of K. Waliszewski's " Literature Russe." The book will prove of value 
to the student of comparative literature in that it makes it a point to throw 
light on the earliest beginnings of literature in Russia, and to drag out of 
the shadow a number of that country's illustrious classical writers un- 
known to most of us. 

Book lovers will find in Paul Delalain's latest volume an interesting 
source of information concerning the book and printing trades in France 
from 1789 to 1 813. " L'Imprimerie et la Librairie a Paris " is the title 
under which M. Delalain has collected a mass of 'valuable documentary 
information concerning books and their makers during the period indicated 
above, a subject on which his presidency of the Cercle de la Librairie 
places him in a position to speak authoritatively. 

The second volume ot the " Complete Works of Paul Bourget " has ap- 
peared in Paris. It contains the " Etudes et Portraits " already familiar 
to most readers, but this series of essays has been put through an exten- 
sive process of revision at the author's hands during the fifteen years 
which have elapsed between its original publication and the present. The 
" Portraits of Writers " have remained practically the same as formerly. 
To the " ^Esthetic Question " a Shakespearian fragment oi considerable 
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importance has been added, and the " Studies of England " have been 
augmented by six London Letters, an article on " <A£stneticism in Eng- 
and," and one on the Queen's Jubilee. 

Malwidade Meysenbug. the author of "Memoires d'un Iiealiste," seems 
an anomaly in our present time. Descended from an old Huguenot stock 
which had settled in Germany and become thoroughly teutonized by inter- 
marriage, he seems to have obeyed some old atavistic instinct which drifted 
him unconsciously back to Prance, when, in the '70s, he published, in 
French, the first volume of the work we have here before us. It attracted 
but little attention at the time in Prance, and, forewarned by his ill-suc- 
cess, M. de Meysenbug brought out the complete edition in three volumes 
in Germany and in the German language. This was in 1876, and the 
book's success was instantaneous. Now, after twenty-four years, Adele 
Panta has put into French the last two volumes, and the whole work has 
been published in France, heralded by a charming preface from the pen 
of Gabriel Monod. 

Major 6 nile Manceau, of the French army, is the author of a work, 
" Les Armees Etrangeres," which will commend itself to military men in 
this country for a just and practical appreciation of our army and militia, 
both in peace and war. This, however, forms only part of the volume, 
which contains articles on the armed forces of Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Italy and Switzerland as well. 

Nothing is so important for the average American who intends visiting 
the Paris Exposition this summer as the question of providing himself 
with the proper guide and interpreter. Thousands of unscrupulous per- 
sons will be tound who advertise themselves as highly respectable and 
eminently well qualified for both positions, and whose claims, if invest! 
gated by the too-confiding traveler, will be tound to be anything but what 
a glowing newspaper advertisement described. A safer and surer * ' guide, 
philosopher and friend *' to the intending visitor on his wanderings will be 
found in two votaries offered by Cassell & Company, No. 7 West Eight- 
eenth street. New York City, and entitled, respectively, " A Guide to 
Paris " and " Lessons in French." They are published, respectively, at 
25 cents (paper), 50 cents (cloth) . and $1.75. The " Guide " is an original 
work expressly prepared for the use of tourists in 1900. It will save one 
time and money to consult it, and to study all the detailed information it 
gives of monuments, museums, theatres, Exposition grounds, etc Of 
the French lessons little need be said, further than that 150,000 copies 
have already been issued. The book contains plenty of good, useful 
exercises, and abounds with the idioms and phrases most commonly u<*ed. 
It should be studied side by side with " Cassell 's French Dictionary.*' 
This dictionary is to be found in almost every school and home where the 
French language is studied. More than half a million copies have been 
sold. It is published at $1.50. 
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Sheets® Pillowcases 

Every article is made on our own premises, and under the 
. most sanitary conditions — no sweat-shop work 



Our good* are all tneamredktfter they are hemmed and flni*1ied—NOT BBFORB 




^m Principal Brands «fs^ 



Made of Defender Mills Sheeting 

A popular and well-known brand. This brand of 
sheets and pillow-cases is in universal use, and for 
all ordinary conditions is the most popular and 
economical. 



Made of Palma Mills Sheeting 

A beautiful, fine and soft sheeting — improves with 
laundering. This sheeting finds favor among people 
who are sensitive to the touch and desire an article 
that is soft and smooth. A great favorite. 



Made of Selkirk Mills Sheeting 

Very heavy and durable, resembling linen. In 
special favor with hotels, steamships, etc., where 
quality and hard service are required. Has the effect 
of linen and can be used with advantage in its place. 

inr 
Made of Wexford Mills Sheeting 

The most beautiful sheeting manufactured. This 
fabric is both strong, durable and fine in texture. It 
is considered as the ne- plus-ultra of sheetings. 



Da QliPP wh*a too boy SbotU or 
UV Oil I C ptllowi'MM to a* for 
ooo of It* ftboro brand*. Tho brand l« 
oa ovfrY p«-k»tt aad oa ovary abvot. 
Cat oat tb« brand yoa waa», pot it la yoar 
pom, aad aak yoar doaUr for It. 



All brands made in plain hemmed and hemstitched, and include 
*a large assortment of Fancy Hemstitched and Insertion-trimmed 
Sheets and Pillow-Cases. 

A booklet about Sheets and Pillow-Cases sent FREE oa appUeatloa to 
yoar dry-foods dealer. 
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Fitchburg Railroad 

New and Improved Service 



Limited Palace Trains Between 
Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 
and All Points in the West, 
North and Southwest. 

Short Una— Fast Time — Low Rates 

The most direct route, with latest 
improved service and fast trains, 
between Boston and Montreal 
and all Canadian Points. 



For tickets and further Information, call npoa 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 



A. S. CRANB 

Gcn'l Traffic Manager. 



C. M. BURT 

Genl Passenger Agent 
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OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 



A map, valuable for its accuracy and 
beauty, will be found in No. 21 of the New 
York Central'! " Four-Track Series." In 
addition to our new possessions it correctly 
delineates the United States, Alaska, the 
Klondike Region, the Asiatic Coast and 
Australia. 



▲ copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of 
three cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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THIS SUMMER 

TRY THE MOUNTAINS 

THE MTTATINT AND POCONQ RANGES-PEER 
OF THE ADIRQNDACKS-ARE BUT 214 
MINUTES FROM NEW TQRJL 

TRY THE LAKES 

THERE ARE 51. OVER 900 FEET AIOVE 
SEA LEVEL WITHIN 120 WHITES OF NEW 
YORK. LAKE HQPATCONG. NEARLT IOOO 
,FEET MEN, IS HT 42 HO FM NEW YOWL 
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TRY THE MINER A 

RICHFIELD SPRINGS IS TIE OLDEST JUQ HOT 
EKUBIYE WATOME PLACE M THE HIED Hint 

TRY YOUR LUCK AT GAME 

FBMNt SHOOTM, GOLF, MATWC, RATMNG 
IN HUNDREDS DF PUCES. 

TRY THE ELEGANT HOTELS 

w FOR THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. BOARDING 
PLACES FOR THE DEPLETED PURSE. 

For Booklet*, etc.. Apply to »nv Tlektt AR»nt of tho Larkswaaa* 
R. R. or to I. W. L-«. n*„ P«.-< A»t.. M Kxeh»w PI. N. Y. C. 
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ACTINA 



M 



NO 
CUTTING 

Restoi 



NO 
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tit 
afness 

fflHTIIIlff A PERFEOT ELEOTRIO 

■U I MR POCKET BATTERY, has 
an instantaneous action on the organs of vis- 
ion, the nerves, the muscles, the blood vessels 
and complex membranes which makeup the 
marvelous mechanism of nature— the eye. 

1 ACTINA" restores eyesight so that spec- 
tacles, in the majority of cases, can be aban- 
doned. It removes Cataracts, etc., cures 
Granulated Lids, Glaucoma, Amaurosis, 
Myopia, Presbyopia* Common Sore Eyes or 
Weakened Vision from any cause. There 
need not be a spectacle used on the streets 
of the world. and rarely to read with. Street 
glasses abandoned. ' ACTINA" also cures 

Deafness, Catarrh, Etc. 

19 years of success. Positive evidence of 
cure given. Jt&- Write nx and we will send you 

A Valuable Book Free- 
Prof. "Wilson's Treatise on the Eye and its 
Disease, also treatise on Disease In General. 
It will instruct and interest you. 

NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS'N, 

•*Q" 029 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Agents Wanted. Write for T erms. 
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WILL POWER 
NERVE FORCE 
STAMINA 
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Is the intangible power that controls human destiny. It 
is the key to all business and social success. If you come 
In contact with people, you cannot afford to be without this 
knowledge. It will give you an inestimable advantage 
over others. We guarantee It, or forfeit $ 1 ,000 in gold. 

By our new system you can learn in a few days at youi 
own home. Our beautifully Illustrated free treatise tells 
you all about it. Distinguished clergymen, physicians and 
public men all over the country are studying this wonder- 
ful science, and achieving increased success. Following 
are the names and addresses of a few highly successful 
graduates of our Institute— space does not permit men- 
tioning more : — 

Rev. Paul Weller, box 200, Gorman. N. Y.; 0. 8. Lin- 
coln, No. 101 Crtitchfleld Street, Dallas, Texas; Miss 
Kathebixk Messenger, No. 74 West Main Street, Cony, 
Pa.; Rev. J. C. Qlinn, D.D., Ph.D., Winn, Me. 

We have thousands of letters of highest commendation, many of 
which are published in our free book. Do not send money, the 
book is free. A postal card will bring it. Address 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Deft, p 10 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Coppef ShafeS Largest Dividends, Safest Investment 

BOSTON & TEXAS 
COPPER COMPANY 

CAPITAL STOCK, $2^00,000 

250,0000 Shares. Full Paid and Non-Assessable 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 



Hon. EMERY M. LOW, President GEORGE W. RUSSELL, ist Vice-President 
Manufacturer (Mayor), Brockton, Maw. Paper Manufacturer, Boston, Mass. 

JAS. M. WHEATON, Secretary EDW. B. ROBINS, Treasurer 

F. M. SPAULDING, 2d Vice-President and General Manager 

Stilucan Clodgh, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. F. M. Spauuhng, Boston, Mass. 

C. T. Crosby, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

H. F. Barnes, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

John A. Sullivan, Counsellor at- Law, Boston 
Chas. O. BrighTMan, Contractor and Builder, New Bedford, Mass. 
Preston R. Mansfield, Treasurer Abbott Manufacturing Co., Dedham, Mass. 

Hon. Geo. D. Alden, Boston, Mass. 

E. A. Smith, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. 



The Company owns over twelve thousand acres of rich copper 
land in Texas, opened, tested, developed, and Now Being 
Operated. Millions of tons of copper-bearing clay and marl 
running from five to ten per cent., and large quantities of ore 
carrying from fifty to seventy per cent, copper in sight. 
Cheaply mined and treated, favorable climate, cheap fuel and 
ample water. Stated by geologists, chemists, experts and 
engineers to be one of the greatest and best in the world. 
Amount of land, quantity and quality of ore, cheapness of 
mining and treatment, the increasing demand and profit in 
producing copper considered, the Boston & Texas Copper 
Company possesses unequalled advantages and affords the 
best kind of an investment. 

Prospectus, engineers' reports, assays and full information will be furnished on application 
Limited amount of stock only, full paid and non-assessable, by immediate application. 

BOSTON & TEXAS COPPER COMPANY 

ob Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

HENRY SELIGMAN & CO, Bankers 

52 Broadway, New York City Send for sixty page Illustrated Book on Copper, fr^e 
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....OF ALL FORMS 

$ HEALTH POLICIES 

INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS. 
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INSURE IN 




TRAVELERS 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

OLDEST, LARGEST and BEST 

Life, Endowment and 
Accident Insurance 



LIABILITY INSURANCE J 

Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors and Owners of Buildings, *|* 

Horses and Vehicles, can all be protected by Policies in *|* 

THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. <*» 



Paid-up Cash Capital, .... $1,000,000.00 

Assets, - 27,760,511.56 

Liabilities, 23,730,827.61 

Excess, VA% basis, ..... 4,020,683.95 

Returned to Policy Holders, .... 39,734,920.89 



J. G. BATTERSON, President 
JL S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary 

V H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary E. V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies 
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I Know Your Typewriter ■^TtpTs-ts-t 

D. S. GORMAN. Typewriter Dealer. 

79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 



The Leonard Sofa Bed 

A luxurious Sofa, Couch length, instantly convertible into 
a large, soft, hair mattress bed, with large drawer for 
bedding. 20 pounds of pure hair and 100 finely tempered 
steel springs in every one. 10 styles. $28.00 to $65.00. 
Equally luxurious and serviceable. Freight prepaid. 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. Catalogues free. 

THE LEONARD SOFA BED CO., 415 Brie St., Cleveland, O. 




satisfaction In style 
• and beam?, com fort 
' and health in sum- 
mer. You don't pay 
for any of these things, yon miss 
some or all of them in buying 
_ other goods. We give them all freely and all 
we ask is for yon to buy the garment. 

ARNOLD'S KNIT GAUZE DRAWERS 

for summer wear, with starched umbrella ruffle of 
cambric, lawn or embroidery. 60 cents and upwards. 

8KND FORCATALOODE D. 

Novelty KnlttlnaCo.. I rondwny, Albany. Y. v 



PARALYSIS! 



Locomotor Ataxia conquer- 
ed at last. Doctors puxsted. 
Speciali>t* amazed at recov- 
I rill lib I VIV ery of patients thought In- 
curable, by DR. CHASE'S BLOOD AMD KB* VEPoOD. 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures free. 
DJL OUAUJC SS4 *. let* St., FHlLaJICLFHiA* PA. 



LADIES TO DO PLAIN SEWING tiSL£&OA 

teed: send stamped addressed envelope for full particulars. 
R. W. MUTTON A CO., Dept. 156, Philadelphia, Ps. 



BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 



Nothing; about one'a personal appearance Is to un- 
sightly, unnatural and embarrassing as a superfluous 
giowth of hair on the face, neck or arms. Nature never 
intended it to be so. and the person so afflicted is handi- 
capped as long as such a condition estate. A Russian 
woman, Madame Janowitx. discovered and marketed a 
preparation which is to-day renowned throughout Rus- 
sia and Prance. The American public ia now given the 
opportunity to avail themselves of this wonderful prep- 
aration, known as "Ruisian Depilatory ** It win re- 
move all unnatural growths of hair, leaving the skin 
clear and soft as that of a babe, and this without the 
painful effects usually attendant upon the application 
of other remedies of this nature. An interesting booklet 
of information on this subject will be sent for the asking. 
Addrets. MADAME BENOIT, +39 FIFTH AVMHUM, 
New YORK. 
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I GASSEMx'S DICTIONARIES 

An Recognized by Educator* a* "The Beet Dictionaries for Class Work.** 

Always Bound Red Back and Green Side*. 
CASSELL'S FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

Now in its 555th thousand. 1159 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, red back and green sides. $1 50. 
CASSELL'S GERMAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

Now in its 937th thousand. One volume, ua6 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, red back and green 
sides. $1. 50. 
CASSELL'S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 

Now in its nath thousand. 941 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, red back and green sides, % 1.50. X 

Specimen Pages of the French and German Dictionaries Sent on Application, i ► 



;j "THE CREAM OF THE WORLD'S LITERATURE." 

^ NEW SERIES. 

CASSELL'S NATIONAL LIBRARY 

+ Edited by Prof. Henry Morley, LL.D. In neat volumes, size 3K x sX inches. Each containing 

< ► about 900 pages of clear, readable print, on good paper, at the low price of 

;; TEN CENTS IN PAPER, OR TWENTY CENTS IN CLOTH 

< ► This series is extensively used in schools and colleges or supplementary reading. 
The Athenaum says: "Cassell*s National Library is a wonderful bargain. No greater feat 

has been accomplished by any of our publishers during the last quarter of a century." 
A Complete List Numbering Over 200 Volumes Sent Upon Request, 

CASSELL'S GUIDE TO PARIS 

With numerous illustrations and map. About 900 pages, paper 35 cents ; cloth 50 cents. 

< ► An entirely new and original work prepared expressly for the use of tourists to the coming 
Exposition. jf 

CASSELL & CO., Ltd., Publishers, 7 and 9 West 18th St, New York | 
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"I think Ripans Tabules about the best thing 
there is," said the Colonel ; " I guess they are THE 
best! I was sitting the other evening smoking and 
drinking a little whiskey and water; there were four of 
us there and one complained of being very uncomfortable. 
When he had told us about it I said to him, t all that ails 
you is indigestion,' and I gave him a Ripans Tabule 
from a little vial I had in my pocket. We each of us 
took one, and since then I have learned that every one of 
the three has bought the TABULES and thinks them 
the greatest things there are agoing." 



WANTED.— A case of bad health that R-IPAN-9 will not benefit. They banish pain and pro- 
long life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept no substitute. 
RIPANS 10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testi- 
monials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
8t, New York. 
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The languor, irritability, loss of 
natural appetite, cough, indiges- 
tion and headache, so constantly 
complained of nowadays, are al- 
most entirely due to the mistaken 
practice of heaping so much 
woolen on the skin, which would 
soon be braced up by linen, jfi jfi 
J. L. MILTON, 

Senior Surgeon, St. John's Hospital, London. 



Dr. Dcimel's Linen- 



Mesh 



Underwear 



exerts such grateful influence upon the 
skin and the millions of nerves imbedded 
in it, that it causes the most appreciative 
comment from those who have been accus- 
tomed to the heat and irritation of woolens. 
All Dr. Deimel's Linen-Mesh garments 
bear the above Trade Mark. If you can- 
not obtain them, write to us. Catalogue A 
and sample pieces tree. •£ jt jt jt «jt «jt jt 



THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH SYSTEM CO. 
491 Broadway, New York. 

Sao Francisco, Washington, D. C. 

I II Montgomery Street 728 15th Street, N.W. 

Do you know that we also manufacture the finest 
dress shields in* existence? Can be washed; 
are odorless. A guarantee with every pair. 



i 



CfiePari$ia« 



is to publish, monthly, whatever is likely 
to interest and amuse American readers 
in current European literature. It ex- 
ploits chiefly those French periodicals 
to which the best writers of France con- 
tribute. In its pages, accordingly, will 
be found from time to time, stories by 

Zola, Dandet, Thenriet, Prevost, Loti, 
the Margaerittes, Rod, Bonrget, Coppee, 
Gyp, France, Richepin, Mendes ... ... 

and others equally well known. And, 
in addition, selections from memoirs, 
biography, history and travel that have 
general interest, as well as articles upon 
the topics of the day. 

Glimpses of the French world of 
literature, art, and music are given 
which are not to be found elsewhere, 
while the literary reviews mention 
those books which are noteworthy for 
their pictures of French life, as well as 
for the reputation of their authors. 

Its many attractive ffeatares make It 
well worth the price of subscription. 
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Cutelix Cleans and Cures- 

For the Skin the« is no 

cleansing agent so perfect as 
CUTELIX. It not only cleans 
but heals all injuries, and 
cures eruptions and diseases. 

For the Teeth and Gums 
CUTELIX answers every need. 

For the Scalp and Hair 
CUTELIX brings a grateful, 
cleansing, curative and stimu- 
lating power that makes its 
use a constant joy. 

Sold by druggists at twenty-five cents per bottle, or sent by ex- 
press on receipt of thirty cents. 

CUTELIX CO., 253 Broa dway.NewYork. 
REVUE POUR LES JEUNES RUES. I IA NOUVELLE. REVUE 



(FOURTH YEAR.) 

PlBLIMED 01 TJE 5tUIP20W OF Ettl MOITI. 

A Magazine of general literature, containing timely 
articles upon subjects of interest, and carefully be- 
1 ected stories by well-known writers. 

The purpose of the Revub pour lbs Jbuhbs 
FiLLBS is to furnish select home reading, and the 
Rbvub may be especially recommended to American 
students oi the French language. 

Subscription in the U. 6\, One Year, $6.40. 
A sample copy post free on application. 

Armand Colin et Cie., 

5 Rue de Mezleres, PARIS, FRANCE . 

REVUE BLEUE 

The Rbvuk Bi,EUB is devoted to politics 
and literature. Stories by the best authors 
vary discussions of the questions of the day. 



Devoted to Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Economics. 

Pounder and Director, MMB. JULIETTE ADAM. 

PsMlshcd the 1st and 15th of each ■outs. 

Established 1879. 



Subscriptions 
Twelve months, 
Six months, - 
Three months, - 



America. 

62 francs. 

- 33 francs. 

17 franca. 



28 RUB DE RICHELIEU, 
PARIS. 



Subscription for the United States : 

One year,- - - 35«rs. Six months, - aofrs. 



Address 

M. HENRY FERRARI, Directeur, 

19 Has des Satats-Psres, 
PARIS. 



LA REVUE DE PARIS. 

coiToas : 

M. ERNEST LAVISSE. sf tht JPrsaA Acais-r, asd 

M. LOUIS OANDBRAJL 

DEVOTED TO 

Literature, History, Biography, Fiction, 
Politics, Economics, Science/Travels, Art. 

SIXTH YEAR 
PsMished os the 1st sad 15th of eaca*Meath. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS IN AMERICA: K 

One fear, - 60 iranc s." 

Six Months, - - 30 "\^Z 
Three Months, - IS " t 

m* FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, 

PARIS. 
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THE PUBLISHERS' BUILDING. 



pRePEsseaR STCBBING, 

pbotogtapbe 

l3ors Concours 



Boalevard dea Italkfls, 
10 Use de Qrannoot, 



..PARIS. 



American Ladies visiting London ^* d\ . / M Q 
should go for UWWNO 



cc 



ne: id id Ay 

Court jPrgggmafcer, 



Special abvantaaee 
for Sboppina 



,. t 



51, Aarlocs ftoao, 
Kcnsinaton, TO. 



. . . ESTABLISHED I860 



A. DUINKEI> 

4IS Poarth AveaM, New York 

French Cleaning and 
Dyeing Establishment 

SPECIALTIES : Fine Laces, Silk Gowns. Gloves ; 
cleaned equal to new. 

Dry CLKAitiNO Process especially used in our 
establishment. Goods received and returned by ex- 
press. Special attention given to out of-town orders. 



PITT & SCOTT 

FOREIGN FREIGHT AND EXPRESS CAR. 
RIERS TO ALL PARTS ABROAD 

BAGGAGE EXPRESSED TO ANY POINT 
IN EUROPE jt HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
PACKED AND SHIPPED THROUGH TO 
DOMICILE ABROAD 

39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
121 WATER ST, "BOSTON 

Established Offices at 
Paris, London, Liverpool, Havre, Hamburg, Etc, 

COURRIER DES ETATS-UNIS 

- 724 YEAR- 
DAILY, WEEKLY AND SUNDAY. 
Organ of French Speaking Population of America 



ANLY French daily on this continent containing special 
news from its Park correspondents, dispatches from 
France and other European countries, as well as the 
Associated Press dispatches from all parts of the world. 
Making a complete collection of French. European and 
American news that can be found in no other periodical 
of the day. An excellent medium far people desiring to 
perfect themselves in the French language. Spec'm n 
copies mailed free on application. 

195 197 Fulton Street, New York 
Please mention The Parisian when writing to Advertisers. 
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Without 
a Flaw 



'A distinctively 
original creation, 
both as regards the 
scale and manner 
of construction." 



! 



THE BEST that money can buy in the way of materials, 
enters into the construction of the Krell Piano, inside 
as well as outside. IT HAS NO FLAWS. Otherwise the 
wonderful volume and exquisite singing quality of tone, 
which have given it first rank, would not be possible. There 
is satisfaction in the possession of a perfect piano. 

It is easy to obtain a Krell anywhere from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, on easy terms, if desired, which we shall be pleased | ^ d ^ m ^A 







to explain upon application. Handsomely illustrated bro- 
chure sent free to those who write for it. 

THE KRELL PIANO CO, 

Harriet, Richmond and Ninth Sts., CINCINNATI, O. 

Whether you own a Piano or intend at any 

. . . .... J 



time to buy one, you should have a copy 
"Facts." It contains valuable points of 
Interest to all, and is sent FREE, 
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